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CHAPTER   I 

"  LE    ROI    EST   MORT  !  " 

IN  January,  1820,  George  the  Third  ceased  to 
reign.  He  had  long  ceased  to  rule.  "  The  greatest 
monarch  of  the  world  "  (to  quote  Napoleon's  reluc- 
tant testimony),  he  had  years  before  passed  into 
nothingness,  divested  of  all  save  the  kingly  name. 

His  half-century  of  rule  had  at  the  best  been 
chequered.  Ill  educated  and  ill  advised,  he  ascended 
the  throne  with  a  fixed  determination  to  re-establish 
"  personal  government,"  which  quickly  aroused  the 
misgivings  of  even  his  best-affected  subjects.  The 
unpopularity  thus  incurred  was  sensibly  enhanced 
by  the  loss  of  the  American  colonies,  to  which  his 
arbitrary  and  impracticable  policy  had  largely  con- 
tributed. That  stupendous  catastrophe  would, 
indeed,  have  excited  in  a  more  emotional  people 
something  stronger  than  resentment.  In  all  pro- 
bability it  would  have  cost  the  misguided  Sovereign 
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his  throne.  But  the  nation,  though  deeply  incensed, 
accepted  the  humiliation  with  characteristic  philo- 
sophy, finding  some  extenuation  for  the  King  in 
the  fact  that  he  had  met  the  blow  with  true  British 
fortitude.  Nevertheless  it  was  one  that  struck  deep. 
"  I  never  lay  my  head  on  my  pillow,"  he  once 
avowed  to  a  confidential  minister,  "without  thinking 
of  my  lost  colonies  "  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  shock  of  that  prodigious  disaster  contri- 
buted to  the  mental  disorder  which  first  revealed 
itself  a  few  years  later. 

Outwardly,  however,  the  King  displayed  a 
calmness  and  self-command  which,  considering  the 
gigantic  issues  at  stake,  were  little  short  of  heroic. 
"  I  have  received,"  he  wrote  on  being  informed  of 
the  capitulation  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  "  with  senti- 
ments of  the  deepest  concern  the  communication 
which  Lord  George  Germain  has  made  me  of  the 
unfortunate  result  of  the  operations  in  Virginia.  I 
particularly  lament  it  on  account  of  the  conse- 
quences connected  with  it  and  the  difficulties  which 
it  may  produce  in  carrying  on  the  public  business, 
or  in  repairing  such  a  misfortune.  But  I  trust  that 
neither  Lord  George  Germain  nor  any  member  of 
the  Cabinet  will  suppose  that  it  makes  the  smallest 
alteration  in  those  principles  of  my  conduct  which 
have  directed  me  in  past  time,  and  which  will 
always  continue  to  animate  me  under  every  event 
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in  the  prosecution  of  the  present  contest."  It  is 
impossible  to  peruse  the  foregoing  letter  without 
being  reminded  of  another  Sovereign,  its  writer's 
illustrious  descendant,  whose  correspondence,  lately 
given  to  the  public,  breathes  a  similar  spirit  of 
unfaltering  dignity  and  resolution. 

The  situation  would,  indeed,  have  excused  some 
degree  of  agitation  in  the  most  intrepid  character, 
and  even  the  imperturbable  Lord  North,  when  first 
confronted  by  it,  was  for  once  forsaken  by  his 
habitual  sang-froid.  According  to  his  colleague, 
Lord  George  Germain,  who  broke  the  fatal  news, 
he  received  it  "as  he  would  have  taken  a  ball  in 
his  breast,  for  he  opened  his  arms,  exclaiming  wildly 
as  he  paced  up  and  down  the  apartment  during  a 
few  minutes  :  '  O  God,  it  is  all  over  ! '  words  which  he 
repeated  many  times  under  emotions  of  the  deepest 
consternation  and  distress." 

England  has  had  her  dark  days  since,  including 
some  in  the  twentieth  century,  but  surely  none  so 
appalling  and  of  such  ominous  import  as  that  on 
which  she  learned  the  tidings  of  the  surrender  at 
York  Town. 

To  the  King  individually  the  consequences  were 
of  the  utmost  gravity.  He  was  forced  to  accept  an 
administration  largely  composed  of  the  very  men 
who  had  greeted  every  British  reverse  during  the 
war  with  extravagant  exultation.  It  was  probably 
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the  bitterest  moment  of  his  life  when  Lord 
Rockingham  entered  the  royal  closet,  and  with 
the  orthodox  Whig  arrogance  dictated  his  terms. 
The  Whig  party,  from  its  inception  until  its  extinc- 
tion, was  always  conspicuous  for  its  domineering 
attitude  towards  the  Sovereign ;  but  it  seems  to 
have  favoured  George  the  Third  with  exceptional 
samples  of  its  traditional  demeanour.  Under  a  thin 
veneer  of  ceremony  and  respect,  the  Whig  leaders 
comported  themselves  to  the  King  with  a  studied 
indifference  which  they  took  care  should  present  a 
marked  contrast  with  their  affected  homage  to  the 
people.  In  a  word,  they  regarded  the  monarch  as 
the  supreme  form,  and  themselves  as  the  supreme 
power.  Never  forgetting  that  they  had  seated 
William  the  Third  on  the  throne,  they  flaunted 
"the  glorious  Revolution  of  1688"  in  the  face  of 
each  successive  Sovereign  ever  afterwards.  Even 
so  recently  as  the  Forties  Lord  John  Russell,  con- 
ceiving himself  in  some  trivial  matter  improperly 
thwarted  by  Queen  Victoria,  took  up  his  pen  and 
maundered  with  magniloquent  irrelevancy  about 
that  famous  exploit,  a  proceeding  which  incurred 
for  him  a  rebuff  only  equalled  by  his  own  famous 
snub  to  the  defiant  Dean  of  Hereford.  George  the 
Third  has  been  blamed  with  unsparing  severity  for 
his  treatment  of  the  Whigs,  but  historians  have  for 
the  most  part  omitted  to  record  how  the  Whigs 
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treated  him.  A  monarch  must  be  more  than 
human  to  forgive  the  indignities  to  which  the  King 
was  subjected  by  the  Whig  leaders  in  1781  and 
1807.  They  were  such  as  certainly  no  ruler  of 
spirit  and  dignity  would  have  borne  with  patience. 
To  Fox,  it  is  true,  he  relented  somewhat  at  the  last, 
but  Fox  had  by  that  time  grown  to  recognise  that 
consideration  and  forbearance  towards  the  Sovereign 
were  not  derogatory  in  a  minister  of  the  Crown. 

That  the  Whigs  at  times  rendered  important 
service  to  the  State  it  would  be  idle  to  deny ;  but  it 
is  questionable  whether  during  the  half-century 
that  elapsed  between  1781  and  the  Reform  Bill, 
in  spite  of  their  copious  professions,  they  ever  had 
the  true  interests  of  the  country  at  heart.  If  so, 
the  parliamentary  chronicles  dealing  with  that 
period  have  done  them  signal  injustice.  Com- 
pared to  them,  the  so-called  "  Little  Englanders  " 
of  to-day  are  models  of  patriotism ;  while  the 
one  remedial  measure  that  they  brought  forward, 
Catholic  emancipation,  was  retarded  for  over 
twenty  years  by  their  dictatorial  and  disingenuous 
tactics.  In  office,  the  most  exclusive  of  aristocrats 
and  acquisitive  of  placemongers,  they  posed  in 
opposition  as  "  friends  of  the  people,"  and  the  high- 
souled  exterminators  of  jobbery  and  profusion,  a 
systematic  hypocrisy  which  it  is  not  surprising 
should  have  brought  down  upon  them  the  drastic 
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denunciation  of  such  thorough-going  reformers  as 
William  Cobbett  and  Francis  Place. 

But  if  the  conduct  of  the  Whigs  was  open  to 
censure,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  the  cause 
of  "  personal  government "  the  King  was  far  from 
irreproachable.  In  two  memorable  instances,  in 
order  to  attain  what  he  honestly  believed  to  be 
desirable  ends,  he  resorted  to  means  that  were 
altogether  unworthy,  thereby  incurring  a  stigma 
which  it  took  many  years  to  efface.  These  were 
his  attempts,  the  one  unsuccessful,  the  other  suc- 
cessful, improperly  to  influence  Mr.  Justice  Yates 
and  the  unfortunate  Charles  Yorke.  Both  inci- 
dents were  singularly  dramatic,  and  might  not 
unprofitably  engage  the  attention  of  the  play- 
wright. Mr.  Justice  Yates,  externally  a  fop, 
intrinsically  as  upright  as  he  was  able,  had  been 
selected  to  preside  at  a  trial  in  which  the  ministry 
of  the  day  were  only  less  eager  to  obtain  a  verdict 
than  the  King  himself.  On  the  morning  of  the 
trial,  just  as  the  judge  had  taken  his  seat,  a  messenger 
in  the  royal  livery  entered  the  court,  and  being 
ushered  up  to  the  Bench,  presented  his  Lordship 
with  a  letter.  Before  proceeding  to  open  it  the 
judge  examined  the  cover,  which  he  perceived  was 
sealed  with  the  royal  coat-of-arms  and  bore  the 
royal  sign  manual.  With  every  eye  in  court 
upon  him  and  in  the  midst  of  a  profound  hush  he 
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turned  to  the  messenger,  and  handing  him  the 
unopened  letter,  said  :  "  You  will  take  that  back  to 
whence  it  came."  It  is  no  disparagement  to  his 
contemporaries  to  affirm  that  by  his  conduct  on 
this  occasion  Mr.  Justice  Yates  earned  for  himself 
the  proudest  name  in  the  judicial  annals  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

George  the  Third  was  wise  enough  to  profit  by 
the  lesson.  He  never  again  attempted  to  tamper 
with  the  fountain  of  justice.  In  this  instance, 
happily,  his  tactics  were  frustrated.  Not  so  in  the 
case  of  Charles  Yorke.  There  he  had  more  malle- 
able material  to  deal  with,  namely  the  morbidly 
sensitive  ambition  of  a  gifted  but  unstable  character. 
The  son  of  a  great  Lord  Chancellor,  Charles 
Yorke  had  early  in  life  set  his  heart  on  the  Woolsack, 
which  he  was  not  content  to  reach  by  slow  and 
laborious  stages.  Though  soon  attaining  a  com- 
manding position  at  the  Bar,  he  was  prone  to  chafe 
at  every  obstacle  that  obstructed  his  restless  pro- 
gress towards  the  summit  of  his  ambition.  At  a 
critical  juncture  in  the  existence  of  a  weak  and 
subservient  ministry  his  opportunity  came.  Lord 
Camden,  no  longer  able  to  acquiesce  in  the  princi- 
ples and  policy  of  his  colleagues,  was  compelled  to 
resign  the  Great  Seal,  for  which,  under  the  condi- 
tions of  the  moment,  it  was  not  easy  to  find  a  new 
and  pliable  custodian.  By  party  ties,  no  less  than 
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by  personal  pledges,  Charles  Yorke  was  bound  to 
hold  aloof,  though  it  was  suspected,  with  only  too 
much  reason,  that  he  would  be  approached  by  the 
minister.  He  had,  however,  given  his  solemn 
word  to  withhold  his  adhesion,  and  when,  as  was 
anticipated,  the  Great  Seal  was  offered  to  him, 
he  honourably  redeemed  his  promise.  But,  the 
minister  having  failed,  the  Sovereign  himself 
resolved  to  try  his  hand  in  the  arts  of  seduction. 
He  sent  for  Yorke,  who  at  first  resisted  the  royal 
overtures  ;  but  a  second  interview  took  place,  in 
which  honour  yielded  to  ambition,  and  Yorke  left 
the  Palace  the  holder  of  the  Great  Seal.  Three 
days  afterwards  he  was  no  more,  having  destroyed 
himself  in  a  paroxysm  of  remorse.  Seldom  has 
apostasy  met  with  swifter  retribution. 

Such  incidents  were  only  too  well  calculated  to 
increase  the  prejudice  against  the  King ;  but  the 
tide  of  his  unpopularity  was  turned  by  a  cause 
which  has  proved  of  eminent  service  to  other 
illustrious  personages  when  in  bad  odour  with  their 
subjects,  namely,  a  long  and  critical  illness,  in  the 
presence  of  which  all  hostility,  at  all  events  in  the 
nation  at  large,  was  rapidly  converted  into  lively 
sympathy  and  solicitude.  The  mysterious  mental 
ailment  which  attacked  the  King  in  1789,  however 
welcome  to  the  heir  apparent  and  his  Whig 
associates,  rapidly  rekindled  in  the  main  body  of  his 
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subjects  the  attachment  which  had  been  extended 
to  him  on  his  succession  to  the  throne.  The 
conduct,  indeed,  of  the  individual  whose  interest  it 
was  to  displace  the  Sovereign  operated  as  a  power- 
ful factor  in  his  favour.  If  it  is  impossible  to 
defend  the  attitude  of  the  Prince  of  Wales — and  his 
conduct  at  this  time  is  perhaps  the  darkest  blot  on 
his  career — the  behaviour  of  Fox  and  his  following 
was  even  more  open  to  reprobation,  for  they  were 
unquestionably  chargeable  with  fostering  and 
fomenting  the  ill  feeling  entertained  by  the  Prince 
towards  his  father. 

Fox  was,  in  truth,  from  the  first  the  Prince's  evil 
genius.  His  many  gifts  and  fascinations  have 
rendered  historians  very  lenient  to  his  failings,  but 
when  his  record  is  dispassionately  considered,  it  is 
difficult  to  credit  him  with  any  really  high  qualities 
either  in  his  private  or  his  political  capacity.  As  a 
votary  of  pleasure,  he  was  not  only  guilty  of  every 
species  of  excess,  but  was  characterised  by  a  very 
inadequate  appreciation  of  the  code  of  honour ; 
while  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that 
his  violent  Whiggery  was  in  large  measure  the 
consequence  of  his  services  having  been  summarily 
dispensed  with  as  a  Tory  office-holder.  His  extreme 
principles  were,  at  all  events,  sufficiently  accommo- 
dating suddenly  to  moderate,  when  in  the  last  year 
of  his  life  he  re-entered  office  as  Foreign  Secretary. 
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So  far  from  continuing  to  applaud  the  enemy  of  his 
country  and  to  exult  in  his  successes,  he  managed 
so  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  Sovereign  that  the 
King  regarded  his  death  as  a  matter  for  fgenuine 
regret ;  and  had  he  survived,  his  temperate  and 
conciliatory  policy  would  probably  have  secured  for 
the  Whig  Cabinet  a  considerable  prolongation  of 
power.  With,  however,  his  disappearance  from  the 
scene,  the  Whigs  lost  no  time  in  reverting  to  their 
old  methods,  thus  incurring  official  ostracism  for 
very  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

If  George  the  Third  failed  to  re-establish 
"personal  government,"  he  must  at  least  be  credited 
with  the  by  no  means  inconsiderable  achievement 
of  breaking  the  Whig  domination,  a  success  to 
which  his  alliance  with  Mr.  Pitt  largely  contributed. 
His  whole-hearted  adoption  of  that  minister  when 
scarcely  out  of  his  political  apprenticeship,  as  a 
champion  to  combat  single-handed  the  formidable 
strength  of  the  Coalition,  was  a  striking  proof  not 
only  of  his  courage,  but  of  his  sagacity.  George  the 
Third  was,  in  truth,  very  far  from  being  the  slow- 
witted  bumpkin  which  it  suited  the  satirists  of  the 
day,  notably  "  Peter  Pindar,"  to  depict  him. 
Certain  personal  idiosyncracies,  such  as  his  rather 
bourgeois  frugality  and  somewhat  hurried  and 
iterative  habit  of  utterance,  furnished  profitable 
material  for  the  professional  dealer  in  ridicule  ;  but, 
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in  spite  of  all  his  disadvantages  of  education,  he  was 
in  point  of  capacity  more  than  a  match  for  the 
majority  of  his  ministers,  besides  possessing  a 
resourceful  wit  which  not  infrequently  proved  a 
valuable  weapon  when  he  found  himself  confronted 
by  importunate  preferment-hunters. 

Of  this,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  instance  was 
his  retort  to  the  first  Duke  of  Northumberland  of 
the  later  creation,  whose  not  very  remote  paternal 
ancestor  was  a  certain  baronet  by  name  Smithson. 
The  Duke,  not  content  with  his  rapid  aggrandise- 
ment, considered  himself  aggrieved  by  not  receiving 
in  addition  the  order  of  the  Garter,  and  on  being 
decisively  repulsed  by  the  minister  of  the  day 
determined  to  prefer  his  claims  to  the  King  himself, 
for  which  purpose  he  obtained  an  audience  accord- 
ing to  the  privilege  of  his  rank.  His  Majesty, 
however,  was  no  more  amenable  than  the  minister, 
and  declined  to  make  any  concession,  significantly 
hinting  that  the  noble  suppliant  had  already  been 
far  too  handsomely  honoured.  Notwithstanding, 
the  brand-new  Duke  with  questionable  breeding 
continued  to  expostulate.  "  But,  Sir,"  was  his  final 
argument,  "permit  me  to  remind  your  Majesty 
that  I  am  the  first  Duke  of  Northumberland  that 
has  been  refused  the  Garter."  "Possibly,"  replied 
the  King,  "but  then  you  are  the  first  Smithson 
who  ever  asked  for  it ! " 
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Nor  was  this  quality  absent  even  during  his 
periods  of  mental  derangement,  as  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Willis,  who  so  profitably  combined  the  cure  of 
souls  with  that  of  minds,  was  able  to  testify. 
Willis,  though  treating  the  King's  malady  far  more 
successfully  than  any  of  the  regular  Court  physi- 
cians, was  for  some  reason  particularly  distasteful  to 
his  august  patient,  who  on  one  occasion  commented 
severely  on  what  he  considered  the  reverend  gentle- 
man's unseemly  conduct  in  embarking  on  an 
avocation  of  such  a  nature.  Willis  replied  by 
citing  the  precedent  of  our  Saviour,  who  devoted 
Himself  to  casting  out  evil  spirits.  "That  may 
be,"  retorted  the  King,  "but  He  didn't  get  eight 
hundred  a  year  for  doing  it." 

By  the  irony  of  fate,  George  the  Third  was  not 
permitted  to  witness  the  successive  triumphs  of  the 
British  arms,  culminating  in  Waterloo,  which  more 
than  redeemed  the  disasters  and  ignominy  of  the 
American  campaign.  With  the  fiasco  of  Walcheren 
and  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Moore's  Peninsular  expedi- 
tion overshadowing  his  last  hours  of  reason,  he  was 
vouchsafed  no  glimpses  of  that  pageant  of  victory 
which  only  began  to  unfold  itself  after  his  irre- 
vocable effacement.  The  salvoes  of  cannon,  the 
huzzas  of  his  exultant  subjects,  were  to  him 
meaningless  sounds  as,  with  keepers  for  his 
retinue,  he  wandered  forlornly  along  lonely  corridors 
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and  isolated  garden  glades,  the  most  pathetic  figure 
in  the  tragical  annals  of  English  sovereignty. 

Despite  the  aspersions  of  certain  Whig  historians, 
George  the  Third  is  entitled  to  the  respect,  if  not 
to  the  applause,  of  posterity.  Courageous,  capable, 
and,  in  the  main,  high-principled,  he  strove, 
according  to  his  lights,  to  rule  as  a  "Patriot 
King"  for  his  country's  welfare:  If  he  failed  in 
his  endeavour,  it  was  owing  to  no  lack  of  honest 
and  valiant  purpose,  but  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
made  a  century  too  late.  What  would  have  been 
enthusiastically  acclaimed  in  Charles  the  First  was 
viewed  with  stern  disfavour  in  George  the  Third. 
He  fought  for  a  hopelessly  lost  cause,  but  none  the 
less  he  was  a  fervent  and  single-hearted  lover  of  his 
country,  whose  patriotism  was  only  equalled  by 
that  of  the  minister  who  was  at  once  his  mainstay 
and  his  good  genius,  William  Pitt. 

The  aged  Queen  had  by  a  couple  of  years  pre- 
ceded him  to  the  tomb.  Tyrannical,  petty-minded, 
and  avaricious,  she  had  never  been  popular,  though 
early  in  the  century  she  commanded  appreciation 
by  becoming  for  once  open-handed  and  subscribing 
as  much  as  five  thousand  pounds  a  year  from  her 
separate  income  to  the  national  war  fund.  But 
during  the  Regency,  which  relegated  her  more  or 
less  to  the  background,  she  figured  chiefly  as  a 
Palace  despot,  making  the  lives  of  her  unmarried 
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daughters  intolerable  and  influencing  the  Regent, 
the  only  one  of  her  sons  for  whom  she  felt  any  real 
affection,  against  his  younger  brothers.  Her  anti- 
pathy to  her  granddaughter,  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
is  well  known ;  it  was  in  fact  so  pronounced  that 
there  were  not  wanting  personages  in  high  places, 
especially  among  the  Whigs,  who  insinuated  that 
the  old  Queen  was  directly  instrumental  in  causing 
the  Princess's  death,  and  circumstantial  particulars 
were  forthcoming  in  support  of  the  charges  which, 
it  was  alleged,  were  well  known  to  those  behind  the 
scenes.  It  is,  at  all  events,  only  too  certain  that 
while  the  calamity  caused  universal  grief  among  the 
people,  it  was  received  by  the  Regent  and  most  of 
the  Royal  Family  with  a  concern  that,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  was  singularly  short-lived. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Prince  was  jealous  of  his 
daughter's  popularity,  while  in  certain  characteristics 
she  recalled  only  too  vividly  the  wife  he  so  intensely 
abhorred.  As  regards  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family, 
they  no  doubt  little  relished  the  prospect,  which  the 
Regent's  health  rendered  by  no  means  remote,  of 
seeing  the  child  of  the  unhappy  woman  whom  they 
had  helped  to  ostracise  set  in  authority  over  them 
as  queen  regnant.  While  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  foul  play  could  have  been  directly 
instigated  by  any  of  the  Princess's  relations,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  circumstances  of  her 
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unexpected  death  were  in  many  respects  mysterious, 
if  not  open  to  suspicion,  and  this  view  was  particu- 
larly prevalent  among  those  members  of  the  medical 
profession  who  were  acquainted  with  all  the  facts. 

Whether  the  Princess  Charlotte  would  have 
realised  the  fond  anticipations  of  her  future  subjects 
it  is  difficult  to  judge.  Amid  many  attractive  and 
some  noble  qualities,  she  had  certain  defects  of 
character,  notably  a  lack  of  self-discipline  and  an 
impatience  of  control,  which  in  critical  times  might 
have  seriously  prejudiced  both  her  own  fortunes 
and  those  of  the  State.  To  some  extent  these 
defects  would  no  doubt  have  been  moderated  by 
the  excellent  influence  of  her  husband,  Prince 
Leopold ;  but  those  who  knew  her  best  were  not 
without  their  misgivings,  and  it  is  probable  that, 
had  she  ascended  the  throne,  she  would  have  found 
it  difficult  to  submit  to  the  constitutional  restraints 
that  are  incidental  to  an  English  Sovereign.  For- 
tunately, perhaps,  for  herself,  she  was  never  sub- 
jected to  the  test,  and  in  the  single  uneventful  year 
of  her  married  life  she  probably  enjoyed  a  greater 
amount  of  happiness  than  would  have  been  her  lot 
if  she  had  survived  to  fulfil  her  destiny.  At  all 
events,  as  the  wife  of  Prince  Leopold,  she  found 
herself  an  object  of  sterling  affection,  and  emanci- 
pated from  an  atmosphere  as  oppressive  as  it  was 
pernicious. 
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It  would,  in  fact,  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  less 
delectable  Court  than  that  presided  over  by  the 
Regent  and  his  mother.  While  Carlton  House 
represented  little  more  than  the  pleasure  emporium 
of  an  epicurean  recluse,  the  other  royal  habitations 
were  of  the  dullest  and  most  sombre  decorum,  varied 
only  by  occasional  secret  escapades  of  which  certain 
of  the  princesses  were  reputed  to  be  the  heroines. 
As  regards  the  royal  dukes,  they  were  for  the 
most  part  vulgar  voluptuaries,  seldom  solvent  and 
only  fitfully  sober,  who  seem  to  have  spent  their 
lives  chiefly  in  acquiring  and  discarding  mistresses 
whom  they  could  not  afford  to  maintain.  The 
Duke  of  York,  it  is  true,  was  exceptionally  credited 
with  filial  piety,  but  it  proved  rather  an  expensive 
virtue  so  far  as  the  nation  was  concerned,  as  on 
the  strength  of  it  he  was  appointed  custodian  of 
the  King's  person  at  no  less  a  salary  than  ten 
thousand  a  year,  a  sinecure  which  should  have  gone 
far  to  repair  the  ravages  on  his  exchequer  occasioned 
by  the  sumptuous  propensities  of  the  piquante 
Mrs.  Clarke. 

As  the  brethren  of  "  SweUfoot  the  Tyrant,"  these 
royal  personages  were  scarcely  likely  to  escape  the 
attentions  of  Mr.  Shelley,  who  disposed  of  them  in 
a  couple  of  contemptuous  lines  : — 

"  Princes,  the  dregs  of  their  dull  race,  who  flow 
Through  public  scorn  and  mud  from  a  muddy  spring," 
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a  compendiously  scathing  description  in  which  the 
poet's  satiric  muse  for  once  did  not  overshoot  the 
mark. 

With  such  a  Court,  a  reactionary  Government, 
a  selfish  and  dissolute  society,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  people,  impoverished  by  a  long  and  un- 
precedentedly  costly  war  and  looking  in  vain  to  an 
unrepresentative  Parliament  for  redress,  should  at 
last  have  shown  symptoms  of  revolt,  and  have  lent, 
if  only  furtively,  an  ear  to  the  accents  of  anarchy 
that  were  being  muttered  abroad  the  land.  Never, 
indeed,  was  England  nearer  the  abyss  of  revolution 
than  in  the  ominous  days  that  witnessed  the  expiring 
reign  of  George  the  Third. 
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CHAPTER  II 

"  VIVE    LE    HOI  !  " 

THE  accession  of  George  the  Fourth  was  scarcely 
likely  to  excite  much  enthusiasm  among  his  subjects. 
In  Mr.  Brummell,  it  is  true,  who  heard  the  news 
in  his  sordid  Calais  retreat,  it  kindled  a  faint 
flicker  of  hope.  "  He  is  at  length  king,"  he  writes 
to  one  of  his  former  intimates  in  England.  "  Will  his 
past  resentments  still  attach  themselves  to  his 
crown  ?  An  indulgent  amnesty  of  former  pecca- 
dilloes should  be  the  primary  grace  influencing 
newly  throned  sovereignty,  at  least  to  those  who 
were  once  distinguished  by  his  more  intimate  pro- 
tection. From  my  experience,  however,  of  the 
person  in  question,  I  must  doubt  any  favourable 
relaxation  of  those  stubborn  prejudices  which  have 
during  so  many  years  operated  to  the  total  exclusion 
of  one  of  his  Sieves  from  the  royal  notice  ;  that  un- 
fortunate I  need  not  particularise."  But  in  the 
eyes  of  his  august  patron  the  Beau's  offence  was 
very  far  from  being  ranked  as  a  "peccadillo." 
Though  not  incapable  of  forgiveness,  towards  one 
species  of  transgression  the  Prince  was  rigidly  im- 
placable. He  never  forgave  ridicule  ;  and  Brum- 
mell had  made  him  ridiculous  by  certain  shafts  of 
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witty  impudence  which  had  convulsed  every  club 
in  St.  James's,  to  say  nothing  of  the  drawing-rooms 
of  Mayfair.  His  Royal  Highness's  resentment  was, 
in  fact,  so  deep-seated  that  Tom  Moore  made  a 
point  of  commemorating  it  in  his  biting  parody  of 
the  Regent's  famous  letter  to  the  Duke  of  York : — 

"  I  indulge  in  no  hatred,  and  wish  there  may  come  ill 
To  no  mortal,  except,  now  I  think  on't,  Beau  Brummell, 
Who  declared  t'other  day  in  a  superfine  passion 
He'd  cut  me  and  bring  the  old  King  into  fashion." 

After  such  a  perpetuation  in  the  pages  of  the 
Twopenny  Postbag,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Brummell's  name  remained  indelibly  inscribed  on 
the  Prince's  black  list,  though  during  a  passing  visit 
of  George  the  Fourth  to  Calais  the  poor  dandy  threw 
pride  to  the  winds,  grovelling  to  his  former  patron 
with  the  abjectness  of  a  broken  lackey.  All  that 
he  got  by  his  self-abasement  was  an  ejaculation  of 
profound  disgust,  followed,  according  to  some 
accounts,  by  a  contemptuous  gratuity,  in  the  shape  of 
a  bank  note  for  a  hundred  pounds,  left  at  Brummell's 
lodgings  by  a  royal  henchman.  If  he  had  behaved 
in  a  manlier  and  more  dignified  fashion,  it  is  possible 
that  the  King,  who  was  certainly  not  deficient  in 
kind-heartedness,  might  have  shown  some  relent- 
ment,  though  stopping  short  of  the  desired  amnesty. 
As  it  was,  Brummell's  cringing  servility  only  con- 
trived to  add  contempt  to  the  long-standing  rancour, 
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and  the  King  left  Calais  without  exchanging  a  word 
with  him. 

But  there  was  another  exile  still  more  obnoxious 
than  Brummell,  and  a  good  deal  less  easily  disposed 
of,  who  was  by  no  means  likely  to  treat  the  change 
of  sovereignty  with  complacent  apathy,  namely  the 
new  Queen  Consort,  whom  the  news  of  her  hus- 
band's accession  reached  at  an  Italian  seaport. 
"  What  will  she  do  ? "  was  the  speculation  that 
exercised  the  nation  at  large  and  inspired  both  the 
monarch  and  his  ministers  with  something  more 
than  disquietude.  To  George,  who  regarded  the 
burning  question  chiefly  from  a  personal  stand- 
point, the  possibility  of  her  return  was  abhorrent 
enough  ;  but  the  Government  saw  in  it  an  element 
of  far  graver  significance.  In  the  existing  condition 
and  temper  of  the  country  it  might  well  prove  a 
conducive  factor  to  revolution,  and  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that,  unless  accorded  very  different  treat- 
ment as  queen  to  that  which  had  been  vouchsafed 
to  her  as  Princess  of  Wales,  the  unhappy  Caroline 
would  be  among  the  first  to  welcome  such  an  event, 
involving,  as  it  was  pretty  certain  to  do,  the  Royal 
Family  in  ruin.  The  merits  of  the  case  between 
the  royal  pair  do  not  admit  of  full  discussion  in 
these  pages,  but  it  may  at  least  be  affirmed  that,  if 
the  Prince's  conduct  was  in  many  respects  highly 
censurable,  the  Princess  was  a  description  of  woman 
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whom  no  man  of  average  self-respect  and  suscepti- 
bility, whether  royal  or  otherwise,  would  in  the 
long  run  have  found  it  possible  to  tolerate.  Coarse 
in  her  language,  indelicate  in  her  habits,  spurning 
decorum,  defying  etiquette,  she,  so  to  speak, 
"  swanked "  through  life  like  a  country  fair  com£- 
dienne,  with  eye  cocked  and  arms  akimbo,  a 
grotesque,  garish  figure,  now  shouting  with  laughter, 
now  shrieking  in  hysterics.  Had  the  old  King, 
with  all  his  predilection  for  the  match,  only  been 
acquainted  with  one  or  two  of  his  niece's  early 
exploits,  he  would  have  assuredly  thought  twice 
before  persisting  in  his  project. 

For  instance,  what  manner  of  wife  was  a  girl 
likely  to  make  who  at  the  age  of  sixteen  could 
simulate  all  the  symptoms  of  child-labour  by  way 
of  exhibiting  her  resentment  at  being  forbidden  to 
attend  a  ball  to  which  she  had  set  her  heart  on 
going?  Unfortunately  too  late,  her  mother,  the 
old  Duchess  of  Brunswick,  accounted  for  this  and 
other  outrageous  proceedings  by  hinting  that  they 
were  due  to  unsoundness  of  intellect,  and  probably 
that  is  the  most  merciful  explanation  of  the  amazing 
performances  of  this  ill-starred  woman. 

Lord  Malmesbury,  who  was  sent  over  to  escort 
her  to  England  previous  to  her  marriage,  no 
doubt  found  himself  in  a  very  difficult  position  ; 
but  knowing,  as  he  so  well  did,  the  foibles  and 
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fastidiousness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  it  became  his 
imperative  duty  on  discovering  the  inharmonious 
qualities  of  the  bride-elect  to  report  the  actual 
truth  to  the  King,  from  whom  it  had  been,  of  course, 
studiously  concealed.  This,  however,  he  lacked  the 
courage  to  do,  confining  himself  to  courtly  lectures 
and  polite  remonstrances,  which,  though  affecting 
to  take  them  in  good  part,  the  Princess  was  the  last 
person  in  the  world  to  profit  by.  She  was,  in  fact, 
an  altogether  "  impossible  person,"  who  alternately 
appalled  and  repelled  even  those  who  most  com- 
passionated her.  The  Prince  certainly  offered  her 
very  little  inducement  to  mend  her  ways,  but  even 
had  he  been  the  most  exemplary  and  considerate  of 
husbands — a  Wilberforce,  for  instance,  or  a  Romilly 
— it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  result  would  have  been 
the  same,  and  that,  after  a  brief  matrimonial  ordeal, 
separation  would  have  become  inevitable. 

During  the  latter  portion  of  the  Regency  the 
Princess  had  absented  herself  from  England,  scan- 
dalising all  the  foreign  Courts  with  which  she  came 
in  contact,  if  not  by  her  indecorum,  by  her  flagrant 
breaches  of  royal  etiquette.  One  by  one  the  suite 
of  high  rank  and  standing  that  had  accompanied 
her  to  the  Continent  felt  compelled  to  quit  her 
service,  being  replaced  by  foreigners  of  low  extrac- 
tion and  doubtful  morality,  who  rendered  her  so- 
called  Court  a  European  byword.  Surrounded  by 
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this  disreputable  rabble  and  hopelessly  sunk  in 
prestige  and  reputation,  she  was  apprised  of  the 
event  that  constituted  her  joint  occupant  of  the 
most  illustrious  throne  in  the  universe.  Whether, 
if  the  situation  had  been  dexterously  treated  by 
the  Government,  she  would  have  been  induced  to 
remain  permanently  abroad,  it  is  difficult  to  say ; 
but  knowing  what  she  had  to  expect  if  she  returned 
to  England,  it  is  quite  probable  that  she  would 
have  elected  for  the  present,  at  all  events,  to 
maintain  her  status  of  otium  sine  dignitate. 

It  was,  however,  very  soon  evident  by  the 
omission  of  her  name  from  the  Liturgy  that  con- 
ciliation was  not  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  and  she 
accordingly  determined  to  proceed  to  England,  with 
a  view  to  enforcing  her  rights  and  making  matters 
as  unpleasant  as  possible  for  her  husband  and  his 
advisers. 

The  news  of  her  approach  filled  the  King  and 
the  Government  with  consternation,  and  the 
Opposition  with  something  very  much  the  reverse. 
The  Queen  was  a  good  card  to  play,  and  they 
determined  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity. 
Still  at  the  eleventh  hour  she  might  have  been 
induced  to  reconsider  her  decision  but  for  the  conduct 
of  an  adviser  in  whose  hands  she  had  for  some 
time  past  unreservedly  placed  herself,  namely 
Mr.  Brougham.  This  individual,  as  unscrupulous 
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as  he  was  able,  was  as  a  last  resource  empowered  by 
the  Government  to  treat  with  his  illustrious  client, 
the  crowning  inducement  which  he  was  authorised 
to  offer  for  her  permanent  residence  abroad  being  a 
settled  allowance  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
For  reasons  of  his  own,  Brougham  contrived  to  sup- 
press this  offer  till  her  decision  to  return  was  irrevo- 
cable. In  so  doing  he  was  actuated  by  a  motive  which, 
notwithstanding  all  his  high-souled  professions,  he 
invariably  allowed  to  take  precedence  of  duty, 
namely  self-interest.  Knowing  that  so  important 
an  addition  to  her  income  would  in  all  probability 
clinch  the  matter,  and  that  he  would  consequently 
forfeit  the  £clat  of  figuring  not  only  as  her  chief 
adviser  on  her  return  to  England,  but  as  her  leading 
advocate  in  the  State  trial  that  was  almost  certain 
to  ensue,  he  deliberately  abstained  from  disclosing 
the  offer  until  she  was  too  far  committed  to  make 
its  acceptance  possible.  From  the  first,  in  fact, 
Brougham  had  never  had  his  client's  interests  truly 
at  heart.  That  he  should  have  disliked  and,  in  a 
measure,  distrusted  her  is  not  surprising  ;  but  that 
was  very  far  from  being  a  ground  for  persistently 
subordinating  her  interests  to  his  own  and  almost 
openly  avowing  his  disbelief  in  her  cause.  If  his 
eloquence  and  ability  proved  triumphant  at  her 
trial,  the  client  for  whom  they  were  really  exerted 
was  not  Queen  Caroline,  but  Henry  Brougham. 
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The  moment  the  King  learned  that  his  consort 
had  decided  to  return  he  made  up  his  mind,  coute 
que  coute,  to  bring  her  to  trial,  and,  though  not 
without  considerable  difficulty,  he  succeeded  in 
bending  the  Government  to  his  will.  He  has  been 
much  abused  for  taking  this  course  ;  and  had  he  only 
been  a  private  individual,  his  own  by  no  means 
irreproachable  conduct  ought  no  doubt  to  have 
deterred  him  from  proceeding  against  his  wife. 
But  as  the  Sovereign  of  what  was  then  the  most 
powerful  country  in  the  world  he  stood  in  a  very 
different  position  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
presence  of  such  a  consort  as  his  companion  on  the 
throne  could  not  but  impair  not  only  his  personal 
prestige,  but  that  of  the  crown  itself.  Under  such 
conditions  the  Court  would  have  become  little 
better  than  a  royal  "  Punch  and  Judy "  show, 
while  Caroline's  continental  escapades  would  have 
been  the  jest,  if  not  something  worse,  of  every 
embassy  in  London.  Moreover,  the  evidence  which 
had  reached  this  country  presented  so  strong  a 
prima  facie  case  against  the  Queen  that  there  was 
little  alternative  ;  once  she  was  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion, the  Government  was  bound  to  arraign  her  or 
to  make  way  for  another  ministry  that  would.  It 
suited  the  Whigs  and  the  rabble  to  decree  other- 
wise, but  the  sober-minded  majority,  however  little 
in  sympathy  with  the  King  individually,  recognised 
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that  a  trial,  in  spite  of  all  its  attendant  scandal, 
was  the  only  means  of  protecting  the  dignity  of  the 
crown. 

What  manner  of  woman  the  Queen  was  we  have 
already  attempted  to  describe ;  and  it  may  not  be 
amiss  if  at  this  point  we  add  a  few  words  concern- 
ing the  character  of  George  the  Fourth,  which  has 
perhaps  created  more  discussion  than  that  of  any 
other  English  Sovereign,  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
being,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  the  main  supremely 
unfavourable.  Probably  no  English  prince  has 
been  subject  to  such  a  combination  of  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  the  latter  certainly  predominat- 
ing ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether,  similarly  situated, 
a  much  better  man  would  have  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  materially  better  record. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  in  early  boyhood 
he  was  a  singularly  attractive  and  amiable  character, 
adding  to  a  charming  personality  and  con- 
siderable talents  a  warmly  affectionate  nature,  full 
of  kindly  and  generous  impulses.  But  his  father's 
well-meaning,  though  singularly  ill-judged,  methods, 
while  warping  his  good  qualities,  set  actively  in 
motion  all  the  unworthy  elements  in  his  character. 
His  rather  emotional  affection  was  met  with  for- 
mality, while  his  graces  and  accomplishments  were 
looked  upon  with  something  very  like  disfavour. 
Instead  of  being  allowed  to  expand  in  the  sunshine, 
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he  was  relegated  to  the  shade,  there  to  undergo  a 
system  of  petty  tyranny  and  repression.  Little 
better  than  a  captive  at  Kew,  with  only  an  occa- 
sional day  by  way  of  diversion  at  equally  hum- 
drum Windsor,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should 
have  turned  for  consolation  to  those  who,  however 
graceless,  were,  at  least,  agreeable. 

Thus  circumstanced,  he  unfortunately  fell  under 
the  influence  of  the  very  worst  of  mentors,  his 
uncle,  the  dissolute  and  unworthy  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, who,  at  open  war  with  the  King,  took  a 
malicious  delight  in  corrupting  the  youthful  heir 
apparent.  By  this  royal  pander  he  was  quickly 
initiated  in  the  "  pleasures  of  the  town,"  including, 
of  course,  that  indispensable  Hall-mark  of  manhood 
an  addiction  to  the  bottle,  in  which  his  inaugural 
lessons  laid  the  foundation  of  habits  that  were 
destined  to  play  premature  havoc  with  his  constitu- 
tion. As  regards  his  early  amours,  they  were,  on 
the  whole,  venial  enough  indiscretions,  even  allow- 
ing for  the  celebrated  affaire  with  Mrs.  Robinson, 
who,  though  nowadays  depicted  as  a  martyr  to 
royal  profligacy,  was  a  lady  quite  able  to  look  after 
herself,  and  sufficiently  versed  in  the  ways  of  the 
world  to  be  aware  that  the  liaison  of  a  pretty 
adventuress  with  an  heir  to  the  throne,  scarcely 
out  of  his  teens,  was  not  likely  to  be  of  anything 
but  transient  duration.  The  wrongs  of  "poor 
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Perdita"  have  been  sentimentally  recorded  by 
innumerable  pens,  including  that  of  the  heroine 
herself;  but  she  knew  very  well  what  she  had 
to  expect  when  she  consented  to  listen  to  the 
nightingales  with  young  "  Prince  Charming,"  whom 
it  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  unjust  to  denounce  as  heart- 
less and  inhuman  for  severing  the  connection. 
"  Perdita,"  indeed,  made  a  very  handsome  profit 
out  of  the  transaction,  obtaining  as  much  as  five 
thousand  pounds  for  a  packet  of  "  Prince  Charm- 
ing's  "  ardent  effusions,  to  say  nothing  of  a  magnifi- 
cent advertisement,  which  she  also  did  not  fail  to 
turn  to  advantage.  Like  most  sirens  of  her  order, 
she  was  an  unsuccessful  financier,  and,  falling  upon 
evil  days,  died  rather  prematurely,  but  assuredly 
no  more  of  a  broken  heart,  as  hinted  by  many  of 
her  champions,  than  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Clarke,  who 
at  a  later  period  captivated  and  was  discarded  by 
"Prince  Charming's"  no  less  susceptible  brother. 
Her  heart,  indeed,  was  very  little  engaged  in  the 
business  at  all.  She  was,  of  course,  fascinated  by 
the  Prince  and  flattered  by  his  attentions,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  she  loved  him  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word.  The  fact  is,  she  hoped  to 
enjoy  the  eclat  of  being  an  established  royal  mis- 
tress, but  she  had  reckoned  without  the  Prince's 
"  parents  and  guardians,"  who  very  properly  nipped 
the  foolish  affair  in  the  bud. 
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The  connection  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  was,  of 
course,  on  a  very  different  footing,  and  from  many 
points  of  view  the  Prince's  conduct  was  unquestion- 
ably censurable.  But  in  judging  him  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  exceptional  difficulties  and  dis- 
advantages of  his  position.  Perhaps,  taking  all  the 
circumstances  into  impartial  consideration,  the 
fairest  view  to  adopt  is  that  if  he  had  not  been  heir 
apparent,  but  an  absolutely  unfettered  private 
individual,  he  would  in  the  main  have  proved  con- 
stant. That  he  loved  her  in  his  emotional,  fitful 
fashion  better  than  any  other  woman  he  had  been 
connected  with  there  can  be  no  question,  while,  in 
addition  to  loving  her,  he  also  paid  her  the  high 
tribute  of  respect;  but  as  the  public  responsi- 
bilities of  his  station  increased  his  false  position 
with  regard  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  became  more  and 
more  accentuated.  She  very  properly  declined  to 
be  treated  as  an  ordinary  mistress,  and  he  was,  of 
course,  precluded  from  treating  her  as  his  wife. 
That  he  tired  of  her  personally  is  seriously  open  to 
doubt,  but  it  was  natural  that  he  should  have  chafed 
under  the  continual  friction  and  discomfort  to 
which  the  peculiar  relations  between  them  exposed 
him.  The  situation  became  intolerable,  and  he  put 
an  end  to  it,  certainly  not  heartlessly  nor  without 
genuine  regret.  That  the  severance  caused  pain  to 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert  it  would  be  idle  to  deny,  but  she 
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was  a  sensible  woman,  who  did  not  fail  to  realise 
the  penalties  of  her  equivocal  position,  and  very 
wisely  accepted  the  inevitable.  No  mere  girl,  but 
already  twice  a  widow,  when  she  yielded  to  the 
Prince,  it  was  impossible  for  her  not  fully  to  recog- 
nise that  she  was  submitting  to  a  marriage  ceremony 
which  was  null  and  void  ;  that  it  was  absolutely 
certain  that,  as  heir  to  the  throne,  the  Prince 
would  at  no  distant  date  be  compelled  to  contract 
a  marriage  which  was  legally  binding  ;  and  that  the 
moment  he  did  contract  such  a  marriage  her  rela- 
tions with  him  must  inevitably  undergo  a  material 
change.  A  woman  in  the  capacity  of  a  subject 
who  consents  to  form  a  connection  with  a  prince 
of  the  blood,  above  all  with  a  Prince  of  Wales, 
must  be  prepared  for  eventualities  of  which  she 
might  justly  complain  if  her  lover  only  occupied  a 
private  station.  From  time  immemorial  "  reasons 
of  state  "  have  governed  all  such  connections,  and 
if  the  consequences  operate  harshly,  the  sufferer, 
however  much  to  be  sympathised  with,  has  no  valid 
ground  of  complaint. 

Whether  the  Prince  was  justified  in  causing  the 
marriage,  such  as  it  was,  to  be  denied  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  is  another  matter ;  but  here  again  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  was  subject  to 
conditions  and  contingencies  which  would  not  have 
affected  a  private  individual.  It  must  be  admitted 
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that  his  conduct  in  the  matter  was  not  chivalrous, 
but  there  were  consequences  at  issue  which  tended 
to  excuse  him  for  preferring  the  dictates  of  prudence 
to  those  of  chivalry.  Let  us  suppose  that,  out  of 
consideration  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert's  feelings,  the 
marriage  had  not  been  denied.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  imagine  the  result.  So  fierce  was  the  anti- 
Catholic  feeling  at  the  time  that  the  public 
acknowledgment  in  Parliament  of  such  a  marriage 
would  in  all  probability  have  raised  a  national 
ferment  compared  to  which  the  Gordon  riots  would 
have  been  insignificant,  involving  not  only  the 
succession,  but  possibly  the  dynasty  itself.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  in  the  Prince's  position  even  a 
man  of  stronger  principle  would  have  felt  justified 
in  incurring  risks  of  such  magnitude  out  of  deference 
to  the  feelings  of  a  woman,  however  high  she  stood 
in  his  esteem.  Here  again  "reasons  of  state" 
asserted  their  supremacy  over  motives  of  affection, 
entailing  the  inevitable  penalty  to  both  parties 
concerned,  a  grave  stigma  on  the  Prince  and 
humiliation  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert. 

As  we  have  already  contended,  it  is  impossible 
in  such  a  matter  to  judge  an  heir  to  the  throne 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  private  individual ;  and 
while  in  certain  aspects  the  Prince's  conduct  was 
far  from  commendable,  looking  to  the  numerous 
complexities  and  other  very  exceptional  circum- 
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stances  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert's  case,  it  is  submitted 
that  he  does  not  deserve  to  be  charged  with  the 
wholesale  heartlessness  and  perfidy  that  have  been 
attributed  to  him.  Heartlessness  was,  in  fact,  the 
very  last  failing  to  be  imputed  to  the  Prince.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  name  a  single  instance  in 
which  he  was  deliberately  guilty  of  an  act  of  cruelty 
either  to  man  or  woman,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
innumerable  acts  of  good  feeling  and  generosity  can 
be  placed  to  his  credit.  His  cardinal  defect  was  a 
too  readily  emotional  temperament,  which  carried 
him  away  at  the  moment,  only  too  often  to 
experience  a  rather  sharp  reaction ;  and  unfor- 
tunately this  defect  dominated  more  or  less  the 
whole  of  his  career,  private  and  political.  He  was, 
in  short,  an  enthusiast  with  too  little  staying  power, 
at  the  moment  honestly  meaning  all  he  said,  but 
incapable  of  remaining,  so  to  speak,  at  high-water 
mark.  Out  of  such  a  defect,  especially  when  attach- 
ing to  one  in  his  exalted  station,  it  is  easy  enough 
for  the  malignant-minded  to  construct  pretty  nearly 
every  deadly  sin.  If  in  politics,  at  any  rate,  the 
Prince  had  been  less  impulsive  and  more  stable, 
his  moral  delinquencies  would  have  counted  for 
comparatively  little  ;  and  he  would  have  gone  down 
to  posterity  with  scarcely  less  credit  than  that 
accorded  to  George  the  Second,  whose  amours 
were  assuredly  quite  as  reprehensible.  Surprising 
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as  it  may  sound  to  his  detractors,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  no  English  Sovereign  of  the  nineteenth 
century  can  be  identified  with  more  kindly  and 
delicately  considerate  actions,  and  none  was  certainly 
repaid  with  greater  ingratitude.  In  short,  he  was 
a  man  who  might  very  well  have  escaped  disrepute 
in  a  private  station,  but  who,  his  position  being 
what  it  was,  was  only  too  likely  to  incur  an  undue 
amount  of  obloquy. 

Such  was  the  Sovereign  who  was  called  upon  to 
rule  England  at  one  of  the  most  ominous  periods  in 
her  history,  in  conjunction  with  a  Government 
more  unpopular  than  any  which  had  excited  oppro- 
brium in  the  early  years  of  George  the  Third. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  QUEEN'S  CHAMPIONS 

NEXT  to  Alderman  Wood,  purveyor  of  hops 
and  relieving  officer-in-chief  to  necessitous  "  Royal- 
ties," probably  the  individual  most  exhilarated  by 
the  arrival  of  Queen  Caroline  in  London  was 
Mr.  Henry  Peter  Brougham,  M.P.,  of  the  Outer  Bar. 
As  has  already  been  indicated,  this  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman,  who  may  be  said  to  have  been 
born  with  "  his  eye  on  the  main  chance,"  had,  for 
purposes  of  his  own,  so  acted  as  to  ensure,  if  not 
actually  to  compass,  Her  Majesty's  return ;  and 
though,  when  a  fait  accompli,  he  affected  to 
deprecate  it,  and  indulged  in  contemptuous  com- 
ments on  the  antics  and  assumptions  of  "  Absolute 
Wisdom"  —  as  the  irrepressible  Alderman  was 
dubbed  by  the  irreverent — there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  secretly  hailed  the  event  as  the 
turning-point  in  his  career. 

Already  past  forty,  Brougham  had  so  far  been 
afforded  but  little  opportunity  in  proportion  to  his 
unbounded  ambition.  In  Parliament,  though  an 
active  and  officious  subaltern  of  the  Whig  phalanx, 
standing  to  Lord  Grey  in  very  much  the  same 
relation  that  Canning  had  occupied  many  years 
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before  to  Mr.  Pitt,  he  had  not  so  far  succeeded  in 
making  any  very  decided  mark ;  nor  at  the  Bar, 
though  commanding  a  fair  amount  of  business  on 
circuit,  had  he  contrived  to  acquire  the  name  and 
fame  to  which  he  considered  his  eloquence  and 
abilities  had  long  ago  entitled  him.  The  fact  that 
his  party  was  in  opposition  accounted  to  some 
extent  for  his  slow  political  progress,  though  it  is 
evident  that  his  inordinate  vanity  and  impatience 
of  control  had  rendered  him  more  or  less  an  object 
of  distrust,  if  not  of  suspicion,  to  his  leadeas. 

At  the  Bar  his  comparatively  inconspicuous 
position  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  ;  but  probably  his 
lack  of  sound  judgment  and  of  solid  legal  acquire- 
ments was  a  drawback  too  serious  to  be  compensated 
for  by  his  exploits  in  savage  witness-baiting  and 
torrential  rhetoric.  In  short,  though  both  as  a 
politician  and  an  advocate  a  person  to  be  reckoned 
with,  he  was  as  yet  something  considerably  less 
than  a  personage  looming  large  in  the  public  eye 
and  engrossing  the  public  ear,  short  of  which  to  one 
of  Brougham's  temperament  and  pretensions  no 
status  could  be  tolerable.  He  had,  it  is  true,  won 
some  repute  in  his  campaign  against  the  famous 
"  Orders  in  Council,"  but  that  was  by  no  means  a 
recent  event,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
Cochrane  trial,  in  which  he  held  only  a  junior  brief 
and  had  little  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself, 
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he  had  never  figured  in  a  cause  c£Ubre,  or,  indeed,  in 
any  considerable  case,  since  his  call  to  the  Bar. 

Here,  then,  was  a  golden  chance  of  securing  at  a 
stroke  the  prestige  and  notoriety  for  which  he  had 
so  long  thirsted.  It  was,  in  fact,  something  more 
than  a  chance,  for,  trial  or  no  trial,  the  Queen  once 
in  England,  whether  as  her  chief  advocate  or  merely 
her  chief  adviser,  he  must  inevitably  become  only 
a  less  prominent  figure  than  his  illustrious  client 
herself.  But,  as  he  well  knew,  the  trial  was  prac- 
tically a  foregone  conclusion,  and  it  was  manifest 
that,  as  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  defence,  he  would 
be  placed  in  a  situation  better  calculated  to  win  the 
public  acclaim  than  any  in  which  even  Erskine,  the 
prince  of  advocates,  at  the  height  of  his  fame  and 
fortune  had  ever  found  himself.  At  last  he  could 
afford  to  snap  his  fingers  at  the  inexorable  Eldon, 
and  to  think  without  a  pang  of  the  silk  gown  so 
feverishly  coveted  and  so  churlishly  withheld.  As 
Her  Majesty's  Attorney-General  pleading  before  the 
nation's  most  august  tribunal,  under  circumstances 
unprecedented  in  the  national  annals,  he  would  be 
afforded  an  arena  for  his  ambition  compared  to 
which  the  most  dignified  realms  of  Nisi  Prius 
would  dwindle  into  insignificance. 

Nor,  so  far  as  his  own  reputation  was  concerned, 
had  he  any  doubt  as  to  the  issue.  Whatever  the 
verdict  as  affecting  his  client,  he  felt  confidently 
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assured  of  his  own  ability  to  emerge  triumphant 
from  the  contest,  in  the  prospect  of  which  he  exulted 
with  true  gladiatorial  ardour.  Given,  in  fact,  a  vast 
enough  amphitheatre  and  a  sufficiently  admiring 
crowd,  combat  was  the  breath  of  Brougham's  nostrils. 
But  it  was  as  a  wielder  of  the  bludgeon,  not  the 
rapier,  that  he  entered  the  lists  of  battle.  In  the 
character  of  "  masher  and  pounder,"  to  quote  Mr. 
Canning's  apt  description  of  him,  he  had  few  equals, 
not  infrequently  belabouring  his  friends  quite  as 
furiously  as  his  foes,  a  tendency  which,  coupled 
with  certain  other  inconvenient  traits,  notably 
an  unconquerable  tendency  to  treachery,  rendered 
him  a  more  undesirable  colleague  both  in  and  out 
of  office  than  even  the  insufferable  Thurlow.  In 
after-years,  thanks  to  himself,  he  became  in  the  eyes 
of  friends  and  foes  alike  little  better  than  a  negli- 
gible quantity,  provoking  by  his  frenzied  ebullitions 
only  good-tempered  amusement  not  unmingled  with 
compassion  ;  but  in  the  early  Twenties  he  stood  in 
a  very  different  position,  and  though  even  then 
commanding  very  little  respect,  probably  no  public 
man  was  regarded  as  a  more  formidable  fighter. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  considering  the 
peculiar  requirements  of  the  Queen's  case,  Brougham 
was  on  the  whole  the  best  selection  that  could  have 
been  made  to  lead  the  defence,  though  by  many  of 
her  friends  Scarlett,  afterwards  Lord  Abinger, 
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would  have  been  preferred.  Scarlett,  however,  had 
acquired  too  great  a  position  at  the  Bar  to  connect 
himself  with  an  adventure  which,  as  he  was  then 
politically  circumstanced,  might  have  prejudiced 
his  prospects  of  official  preferment,  and  he  accord- 
ingly gave  no  encouragement  to  the  overtures  that 
were  made  to  him.  Notwithstanding,  indeed,  all  his 
talent  and  consummate  dexterity  in  managing  a  jury, 
he  would  probably  in  this  instance  have  met  with 
only  indifferent  success.  The  very  qualities  that 
enabled  him  to  excel  at  Nisi  Prius  were  calculated 
to  tell  against  him  before  a  parliamentary  tribunal 
to  which  the  arts  of  judicious  cajolery  and  adroit 
persuasiveness  were  likely  to  appeal  far  less  than 
the  fervid  philippics  which  Brougham  could  so 
copiously  invoke.  The  case,  in  truth,  was  essen- 
tially one  in  which  oratory  was  more  likely  to  succeed 
than  astuteness;  and,  that  being  so,  Brougham, 
though  for  ordinary  purposes  infinitely  inferior  as 
an  advocate,  was  no  doubt  the  better  choice.  How 
he  acquitted  himself  will  be  related  in  another 
chapter. 

If  Brougham  had  but  little  belief  in  his  client's 
innocence,  his  scepticism  was  very  far  from  being 
shared  by  his  second  in  command,  Mr.  Thomas 
Denman,  one  of  the  most  chivalrous  and  single- 
minded  advocates  that  ever  adorned  the  English 
Bar.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge  and 
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endowed  with  a  singularly  attractive  presence  and 
personality,  he  presented  both  physically  and 
morally  a  striking  contrast  to  his  leader.  Like 
Brougham,  he  was  a  Whig  member  of  Parliament, 
having  been  returned  in  almost  the  same  year  that 
witnessed  the  tragic  death  of  the  high-souled  and 
independent  Romilly,  whose  enlightened  principles 
of  reform  and  ardent  hatred  of  oppression  and 
injustice  he  enthusiastically  shared. 

Selected  by  Brougham  as  his  colleague — they 
had  been  respectively  appointed  Attorney  and 
Solicitor-General  to  the  Queen — he  at  once  threw 
himself  into  the  cause  with  a  whole-hearted  and 
disinterested  ardour  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
exhibit  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons.  So 
intrepid  was  he  there  in  the  championship  of  his 
client  that  he  was  made  the  object  of  the  most 
rancorous  attack,  especially  from  the  "hue  and 
cry "  contingent  of  the  Tory  party,  one  of  whom 
went  so  far  as  to  taunt  him  with  the  recoil  to  which 
his  opinions  would  expose  him  should  he  ever  be 
promoted  to  the  judicial  Bench.  To  this  unworthy 
affront  Denman  returned  an  answer  as  dignified  as 
it  was  undoubtedly  sincere.  "  I  do  not  fear,"  he 
retorted,  "  that  any  opinion  I  have  delivered  or  may 
deliver  in  this  House  will  ever  rise  up  in  judgment 
against  me,  nor  shall  I  desert  these  opinions  in  any 
situation  in  which  I  may  be  placed."  On  this 
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declaration  he  unflinchingly  continued  to  act  till 
the    close   of  his  life,  importing  into  his  judicial 
duties,  when  in  the  succeeding  reign  appointed  to 
preside  over  the  King's  Bench,  the  same  upright 
independence  and  pure  spirit  of  justice  that  had 
distinguished  him  in  the  earlier  period  of  his  career. 
As  a  chief  magistrate  he  was  as  fearless  a  champion 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject  as  he  had 
been  in  the  House  of  Commons,  though  never  for 
an  instant  allowing  himself  to  be   influenced  by 
considerations  of   party  or  political  predilections. 
It  is  a  singular  tribute  to  his  worth  that  in  the 
innumerable  chronicles  of  the  day  scarcely  a  hostile 
expression  is  to  be  found  concerning  him,  the  only 
exception  being  George  the  Fourth,  who  bitterly 
resented  a  quotation  applied  to  him  by  Denman 
during  the  Queen's  trial  which,  it  must  be  admitted, 
was  susceptible  of  a  far  more  offensive  interpreta- 
tion than  that  which  the  advocate  had  intended  it 
should  convey. 

This  enlightened  and  high-minded  lawyer  is 
commemorated  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
and  if  the  presentment  is  to  be  relied  on,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  an  instance  where  countenance 
is  more  felicitously  indicative  of  character. 

After  Brougham  and  Denman  the  most  impor- 
tant counsel  on  the  Queen's  side  was  Mr.  Thomas 
Wilde,  afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court 
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of  Common  Pleas  and  eventually  Lord  Chancellor 
under  the  title  of  Lord  Truro.     Wilde,  who  had 
been  for  some  years  an  attorney  before  being  called 
to  the  Bar,  had  only  his  intrinsic  qualities  to  recom- 
mend him,  his  presence  being  singularly  unattrac- 
tive, and  his  utterance  so  defective  that  it  compelled 
him  to  adopt  elaborate  periphrases  and  synonyms 
in  order  to  avoid  certain  words  which  he  found  it 
impossible  to  pronounce.     It  is  no  small  tribute  to 
his  professional  merits  that  he  should  have  been 
selected  as  one  of  the  defending  counsel  when  a 
barrister  of  only  three  years'  standing,  and  though, 
of  course,  occupying  no  prominent  position  at  the 
trial,  his  services  were  such  as  to  obtain  for  him  an 
immediate  accession  of  status  as  well  as  of  business, 
while  the  Queen  herself  was  so  impressed  by  his 
sterling  character  that  she  appointed  him  one  of  the 
executors  of  her  will.     His  success  both  at  the  Bar 
and  on  the  Bench  amply  justified  the  encomium 
passed  on  him  by  one  of  the  ablest  judges  of  his 
earlier  days,  namely  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tenterden, 
who    felicitously    described    him    as    "possessing 
industry  enough  to  succeed  without  talent,   and 
talent   enough  to   succeed  without  industry." 

Wilde's  career  must  have  occasioned  Brougham, 
who  treated  him  with  a  certain  degree  of  disdain, 
considerable  heart-burnings,  gaining  as  he  did  a  silk 
gown  a  couple  of  years  after  the  trial,  when  his 
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leader  was  still  wearing  the  stuff  one  which  he  had 
been  compelled  to  resume  on  the  determination  of 
his  Attorney-Generalship  at  the  Queen's  death, 
while  his  eventual  promotion  to  the  Woolsack  by 
the  party  which  had  steadfastly  refused  to  replace 
Brougham  upon  it  must  have  been  an  especially 
bitter  pill.  Nor  could  the  despised  ex-attorney's 
alliance  with  a  lady  of  royal  blood,  the  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Sussex  by  his  morganatic  marriage 
with  Lady  Augusta  Murray,  have  helped  to 
dimmish  Brougham's  morbid  jealousy,  one  of  his 
many  ludicrous  foibles  being  to  pose  as  "  a  man  of 
rank  and  fashion."  It  was,  in  truth,  another  case 
of  the  hare  and  the  tortoise,  though  few  present  at 
the  trial  would  have  ventured  to  predict  that  the 
triumphant  leader  would  virtually  close  his  career, 
utterly  discredited,  at  as  early  a  date  as  1834,  and 
that  the  comparatively  obscure  drudge  would 
achieve  an  unbroken  series  of  successes  as  law 
officer  of  the  Crown  (Solicitor  and  Attorney- 
General),  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
and,  finally,  Lord  Chancellor. 

To  this  important  trio  must  be  added  the  names 
of  two  future  judges :  Nicholas  Tindal,  afterwards 
also  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and 
John  Williams,  afterwards  a  justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  both  thoroughly  able  lawyers  and  something 
besides,  Tindal  being  a  judicial  wit  of  the  high 
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order  now  unhappily  extinct,  and  Williams  a 
scholar  not  inferior  in  depth  and  erudition  to  the 
gifted  Mansfield.  Perhaps,  however,  Williams  is 
chiefly  memorable  as  the  remorseless  assailant  of 
Lord  Eldon,  whose  dilatory  methods  and  preserva- 
tion of  abuses  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  he  attacked 
in  Parliament  with  a  vitriolic  vigour  which  during 
the  veteran  Chancellor's  last  years  of  office 
rendered  the  Woolsack  a  veritable  seat  of  thorns. 
The  only  counsel  for  the  Queen  who  did  not 
subsequently  attain  equal  eminence  was  Dr. 
Lushington,  a  laborious  Doctors'  Commons  lawyer, 
who  presumably  was  retained  in  virtue  of  being  a 
"  specialist "  in  matrimonial  causes.  Though  doubt- 
less proficient  in  his  own  rather  musty  sphere,  he 
was  singularly  unversed  in  knowledge  of  the  world, 
a  defect  which  was  mainly  responsible  for  the 
famous  separation  between  Lord  and  Lady  Byron. 
Had  the  Doctor  devoted  to  human  nature  a  tithe  of 
the  study  he  had  bestowed  on  the  lore  of  the  Court  of 
Arches,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  separation 
would  not  have  taken  place.  As  it  was  he  accepted 
aupied  de  la  lettre  the  statements  confided  to  him 
by  that  singularly  matter-of-fact  person  Lady 
Byron,  who  had  failed  to  discover  that  one  of  her 
lord's  favourite  r6les  was  fanfaron  des  vices  qu'il 
riavcdt  pas.  By  way  of  shocking  his  prudish 
spouse,  Byron  in  one  of  his  paradoxical  moods 
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vaunted  a  degree  of  libertinism  of  which  he  was 
wholly  incapable,  only  to  discover,  when  too  late 
that  he  had  been  taken  seriously  by  his  wife  and, 
what  was  even  more  disastrous,  by  her  pedantic 
legal  adviser.  That  solemn  gentleman,  holding  up 
his  hands  in  virtuous  horror,  declared  that  further 
association  with  such  a  criminal  was  absolutely 
impossible,  and  Byron,  whose  actual  offence  was 
comparatively  venial,  found  himself  inexorably 
proscribed,  branded  with  delinquencies  which 
existed  only  in  his  own  invention. 

Such  were  Queen  Caroline's  professional  cham- 
pions ;  and  beyond  these  and  Alderman  Wood, 
whose  support  was  of  doubtful  value,  it  is  difficult 
to  credit  her  with  any  genuine  friends.  Her  suite, 
it  is  true,  displayed  a  certain  degree  of  loyalty,  but 
it  was  prompted  rather  by  compassion  than  by  sym- 
pathy or  affection  ;  and  as  to  the  Whig  magnates 
who  found  it  to  their  interest  to  assert  her  inno- 
cence, their  countenance  was  confined  to  one  or  two 
formal  visits  to  Brandenburgh  House,  which  their 
female  relatives  eschewed  as  rigidly  as  if  it  had  been 
the  residence  of  Miss  Henriette  Wilson.  To  such 
"  friends  "  the  Alderman,  however  absurd  and  self- 
sufficient,  presented  a  refreshing  contrast.  It,  no 
doubt,  flattered  his  vanity  to  occupy  so  confidential 
a  position  in  relation  to  a  Queen  Consort,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  he  was  to  gain  by  his  adherence 
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except  the  half-contemptuous  plaudits  of  the  rabble. 
Pecuniarily  he  was  undoubtedly  a  heavy  loser, 
while  the  baronetcy  he  received  nearly  twenty  years 
later  from  Queen  Victoria  was  in  recognition  of  his 
financial  services  to  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  in  no  way 
connected  with  his  championship  of  Queen  Caroline. 
It  was  the  fashion  among  the  patrician  classes  of 
both  political  parties  to  hold  the  Alderman  up  to 
ridicule  ;  but,  with  all  his  vulgarity  and  pretensions, 
he  was  at  least  sincere,  and  infinitely  less  con- 
temptible than  those  politicians  in  high  places  who 
proffered  their  lukewarm  allegiance  merely  as  a 
party  move. 

There  was  one  person,  formerly  so  intimate  a 
friend  of  the  Queen  as  to  have  inspired  her  husband 
with  a  kind  of  "  dog  in  the  manger  "  jealousy,  whom 
Her  Majesty's  return  to  England  placed  in  a 
decidedly  awkward  predicament.  This  was  Mr. 
Canning,  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  in  the 
Government  that  was  practically  her  prosecutor. 
Though  he  at  one  time  shared  with  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  and  certain  others  the  reputation  of  being 
more  than  the  Queen's  friend  and  had  been 
undoubtedly  favoured  with  her  closest  confidence, 
during  her  long  absence  abroad  the  friendship  seems 
on  both  sides  to  have  almost  faded  out,  not  a  little, 
no  doubt,  to  the  relief  of  Canning,  who  can  scarcely 
have  been  edified  by  the  reports  which  from  time 
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to  time  reached  England  of  her  amazing  escapades. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  impossible  for  him  so  far 
to  ignore  their  past  relations  as  to  become  one  of 
the  active  parties  to  her  indictment.  Accordingly 
when  that  step  became  inevitable  he  tendered  his 
resignation,  which,  however,  the  King,  much  to  his 
credit,  refused  to  accept.  Canning  thereupon 
obtained  leave  to  absent  himself  from  the  Cabinet 
deliberations  on  the  case,  and  entirely  to  dissociate 
himself  from  the  prosecution,  with  the  result  that, 
though  retaining  office,  he  withdrew  to  the  Con- 
tinent during  the  whole  of  the  proceedings.  On 
his  return  after  the  trial  he  insisted  upon  renewing 
the  resignation  which  he  had  previously  recalled, 
on  the  ground  that  the  resumption  of  his  attendance 
in  Parliament  as  a  member  of  the  ministry  must,  in 
view  of  the  discussions  certain  to  take  place  respect- 
ing the  prosecution,  entail  not  only  embarrassment 
to  himself  and  to  his  colleagues,  but  disadvantage 
to  the  general  conduct  of  affairs. 

Considering  his  former  close  intimacy  with  the 
Queen,  Canning  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  erred 
on  the  side  of  chivalry ;  but  no  doubt  the  true 
explanation  of  his  conduct  is  that  the  cause  he  had 
once  so  ardently  espoused  had  in  1820  assumed  a 
very  different  complexion,  and  that  the  woman 
whose  innocence  he  had  so  strenuously  upheld  had 
since  acted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  incur  the  gravest 
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suspicion.  As  regards  his  final  resignation,  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  in  reality  due  less  to  the  grounds 
alleged  than  to  his  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Government,  and,  it  may  be  added,  with  his  own 
position,  which  had  long  been  of  too  subordinate  a 
character  to  be  tolerable  to  one  of  his  ambitious  and 
sensitive  temperament.  Conscious  that  his  talents 
were  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  first  place,  he 
found  himself  at  the  age  of  fifty,  owing,  it  must  be 
admitted,  in  some  degree  to  his  own  want  of  judg- 
ment, in  a  far  less  conspicuous  position  than  he  had 
occupied  at  thirty-seven,  without  apparently  any 
prospect  of  recovering  his  lost  ground,  much  less 
of  securing  eventual  ascendency.  Having  regard  to 
his  character  and  to  the  conditions  which  then  pre- 
vailed, it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  an 
independent  station  had  become  preferable,  though 
at  the  time  his  resignation  was  generally  regarded 
as  marking  the  close  of  his  career.  But,  as  will  be 
seen  later,  by  an  unexpected  turn  in  fortune's 
wheel,  just  as  in  despair  he  was  retiring  to  splendid 
ostracism,  he  was  enabled  to  re-enter  the  field  and 
almost  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  prove  his  true  mettle 
and  secure  the  prize  so  long  and  exasperatingly 
withheld. 


CHAPTER   IV 

THE   GREAT   ARRAIGNMENT 

AUGUST  is  not,  as  a  rule,  a  very  lively  month  in 
London;  but  in  1820  it  proved  an  exception,  having 
been  appointed  for  the  opening  of  Queen  Caroline's 
trial,  an  event  which,  owing  to  its  wholly  exceptional 
character  and  to  the  momentous  consequences  that 
it  might  involve,  created  a  stir  and  excitement 
almost  unprecedented  in  the  metropolis.  It  is  a 
pity  that  no  picture  exists  of  the  aspect  of  West- 
minster on  the  inaugural  morning,  for,  according  to 
contemporary  accounts,  the  scene  must  have  been 
a  remarkable  one.  While  the  streets  were  a  mass 
of  barricades  commanded  by  troops  and  con- 
stabulary, the  roofs  and  windows  were  thronged 
with  spectators,  not  unconscious  that,  in  addition  to 
an  immense  concourse,  they  might  not  impossibly 
become  witnesses  of  a  spectacle  considerably  more 
absorbing,  namely  a  trial  of  conclusions  between  the 
partisans  of  oppressed  royalty  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  law  and  order.  The  former,  indeed, 
early  in  the  day  exhibited  a  taste  of  their  quality  by 
careering  through  the  massive  wooden  barriers  that 
shut  off  the  approach  to  the  House  of  Lords  and 
escorting  Her  Majesty  to  the  entrance,  accompanied 
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by  a  colloquial  chorus  of  encouragement  and  a 
procession  of  symbolical  "  green-bags  "  flying  from 
long  poles.  In  strange  contrast  to  her  "Jack 
Cade  "  corUge  came  the  Queen  herself,  in  all  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  a  royal  state  carriage- 
and-six,  enhanced  by  velvet-capped  postilions  and 
scarlet-and-gold  footmen,  followed  by  her  suite, 
composed  chiefly  of  truants  who  in  her  hour  of 
need  had  very  creditably  returned  to  their  alle- 
giance. Whatever  might  have  been  Her  Majesty's 
feelings,  the  attendant  rabble  was  in  uproarious 
spirits,  to  which  a  significant  occurrence  outside 
Carlton  House  had  not  a  little  contributed.  That 
palace  being  the  King's  headquarters,  the  sentries 
posted  at  the  entrance  were  subjected  to  a  searching 
scrutiny  by  his  wife's  admirers,  who  were  evidently 
in  a  mood  to  resent  any  omission  of  ceremonial 
honours.  But,  either  as  the  result  of  previous 
orders  or  out  of  deference  to  the  manifest  will  of 
the  mob,  Her  Majesty  was  duly  greeted  with  the 
customary  presentation  of  arms,  a  salutation  which 
instantly  procured  for  the  embarrassed  sentries 
tumultuous  recognition  in  the  shape  of  effusive 
hand-shaking  and  still  more  effusive  osculation,  an 
attention  which  must  have  been  more  flattering 
than  welcome  considering  the  class  of  nymph  by 
whom  it  was  so  lavishly  bestowed.  To  the  well- 
affected  this  "  fraternising  with  the  soldiery  "  must 
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have  occasioned  ominous  reflections,  a  similar  inci- 
dent having  heralded,  not  thirty  years  before,  the 
tragical  doom  of  a  neighbouring  royal  dynasty. 

The  Queen's  appearance  as  she  entered  the  House 
of  Lords  was  scarcely  of  a  description  to  arouse 
much  active  sympathy.  Her  former  not  unpleasing 
aspect  had  undergone  a  complete  and  by  no  means 
advantageous  transformation,  the  blonde  hair  being 
replaced  by  a  black  wig  festooned  with  curls,  which, 
with  the  accessories  of  heavily  painted  eyebrows, 
conveyed  an  air  of  theatrical  defiance  that  ill  com- 
ported with  true  royal  dignity.  Nor  was  her  attire 
in  much  better  taste,  her  dress  being  embellished 
with  a  huge  ruff,  while  her  amazing  coiffure  was 
appropriately  surmounted  by  a  grotesque  hat 
fronted  by  a  profusion  of  riband,  and  crowned  by 
an  array  of  ostrich  plumes  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  hearse. 

Sir  Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  one  of  the  King's  con- 
fidential henchmen,  had  the  unwelcome  distinction 
of  receiving  Her  Majesty  at  the  doors  of  the  House. 
As  a  member  of  the  royal  household  during  the 
Queen's  brief  residence  under  her  husband's  roof 
Sir  Thomas  was  already  well  known  to  her,  and 
she  characteristically  accosted  him  with  the 
flippant  inquiry  whether  his  master  was  trying  her 
for  an  act  of  bigamy  in  which  he  was  no  less 
implicated  than  herself,  alluding  of  course  to  the 
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so-called  marriage  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.  Leaving 
the  discomfited  courtier  to  digest  this  delicate 
morceau,  she  passed  into  the  House,  where  she  was 
formally  received  by  the  peers,  who  rose  at  her 
entrance,  and  was  conducted  to  a  chair  of  state  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  Woolsack  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  from  the  space  allotted  to  the 
prosecuting  and  defending  counsel.  The  latter 
have  already  been  described,  and  the  array  on  the 
other  side  was  equally  imposing,  comprising  as  it  did 
men  who,  if  less  forcible  as  orators  than  Brougham 
and  Denman,  were  assuredly  more  than  their  match 
in  the  matter  of  learning  and  forensic  experience. 

The  leader  for  the  Crown  was  Sir  Robert 
GifFord,  the  Attorney- General,  who  had  passed 
from  a  provincial  grocer's  shop  by  rapid  strides  to 
the  highest  position  at  the  Bar.  He,  like  Wilde, 
had  very  little  to  aid  him  in  the  shape  of  external 
advantages,  being  indebted  for  his  success  to  sheer 
ability  and  indomitable  perseverance,  which  had 
procured  for  him  the  post  of  Solicitor-General  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-eight.  Two  years  later  he 
was  promoted  to  the  Attorney- Generalship  with  the 
universal  approbation  of  the  profession.  In  that 
capacity  he  led  the  prosecution  of  the  Cato 
Street  conspirators,  and  was,  of  course,  entrusted 
with  the  chief  conduct  of  the  case  against  the 
Queen,  though,  owing  apparently  to  overwhelming 
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nervousness,  he  disappointed  expectations  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  trial.  This  comparative  failure, 
the  only  one,  if  it  can  be  so  construed,  in  the 
whole  of  his  career,  he  amply  redeemed  by  his 
masterly  reply,  which  by  its  luminous  analysis  of 
the  evidence  convinced  all  impartial  auditors  only 
too  clearly  of  the  Queen's  guilt.  His  subsequent 
record  showed  the  same  brilliant  success.  At  the 
age  of  forty-five  he  became  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  with  a  peerage,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  promoted  to  the  Mastership  of  the  Rolls, 
being  regarded  on  professional  grounds  as  possess- 
ing the  highest  claims  to  fill  the  next  vacancy  on 
the  Woolsack.  Such,  at  any  rate,  was  the  opinion 
of  so  high  an  authority  as  Lord  Tenterden.  But 
only  a  few  months  before  Lord  Eldon's  resignation 
of  the  Chancellorship  he  fell  a  victim,  at  the  early 
age  of  forty-seven,  to  the  strain  of  excessive  work, 
leaving  a  reputation  for  sterling  ability  combined 
with  rapid  achievement  that  is  probably  unique  in 
legal  annals. 

If  Gifford  stood  first  in  rank  among  the  prose- 
cuting counsel,  there  can  be  little  question  that  in 
general  estimation  the  most  imposing  personage  on 
the  same  side  was  the  Solicitor- General,  John 
Singleton  Copley,  afterwards  Lord  Lyndhurst. 
By  seven  years  Gifford's  senior,  Copley  had  pro- 
gressed far  less  rapidly,  although  he  enjoyed  two 
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eminent  advantages  which  Gifford  lacked  :  a  com- 
manding presence  and  a  distinguished  university 
record.  In  point  of  actual  learning  he  was 
probably  the  Attorney- General's  inferior,  but  in 
intellectual  grasp  and  lucidity  of  statement  he  was 
certainly  his  equal,  while  he  easily  surpassed  him  in 
point  of  eloquence.  He  was,  indeed,  one  of  the 
very  few  forensic  magnates  whose  oratory  com- 
manded a  success  in  a  parliamentary  arena,  and  at 
his  death  he  was  justly  classed  with  the  greatest 
speakers  of  his  day,  holding  his  own  even  in  his 
ninetieth  year  with  so  conspicuous  a  favourite  as 
Lord  Derby.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  to  give  him  his 
more  familiar  appellation,  had,  in  fact,  only  one 
shortcoming:  a  lack  of  political  character,  or,  to 
describe  it  more  strictly,  political  conscience. 
Essentially  honourable  in  private  life,  he  seems  to 
have  regarded  politics  as  a  sphere  in  which  every 
man  was  entitled  to  make  a  market  for  himself, 
untroubled  by  fastidious  scruples  or  compunctions. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  friendly  biogra- 
phers, there  can  be  little  question  that  he 
unhesitatingly  discarded  Jacobinical  principles  for 
those  of  reactionary  Toryism  with  no  other  object 
than  to  secure  professional  advancement,  nor  can 
he  be  acquitted  of  pronounced  indifference  to  the 
ordinary  canons  of  political  propriety,  to  say 
nothing  of  judicial  etiquette,  in  accepting  within  a 
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few  months  of  his  retirement  as  Tory  Chancellor 
the  inferior,  though  lucrative,  office  of  Lord  Chief 
Baron  from  a  Whig  administration.  Without 
being  actually  unprincipled,  he  regarded  political 
principle  as  of  comparatively  small  account ;  and 
though  a  powerful  ally,  he  never  impressed  his 
colleagues  as  possessing  much  earnestness  of  con- 
viction. On  the  Bench,  however,  he  was  the 
essence  of  uprightness  and  impartiality,  while  in 
private  life  he  was  no  less  estimable,  his  steadfast- 
ness as  a  friend  through  good  and  evil  report  being 
especially  admirable. 

In  later  years,  when  incapacitated  by  old  age 
from  any  longer  serving  actively  with  his  party,  he 
became  its  Nestor  in  the  House  of  Lords,  gaining 
as  "  the  old  man  eloquent  "  higher  regard  and  more 
genuine  esteem  than  he  had  ever  enlisted  in  his 
brilliant  youth.  It  is  indeed  by  his  judicial  achieve- 
ments and  his  "  Nestorian  "  orations  that  he  will  be 
most  favourably  judged  by  posterity,  which  cannot 
fail  to  rank  him  among  the  most  striking  figures  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Of  the  two  junior  counsel  for  the  Crown  one 
only  achieved  distinction  in  after-years,  namely 
James  Parke,  eventually  Lord  Wensleydale,  whose 
abortive  life  peerage,  afterwards  made  hereditary, 
formed  the  subject  of  lively  parliamentary  discussion 
in  the  late  Fifties.  Parke,  like  Copley,  could  boast 
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a  brilliant  university  career,  and  after  only  seven 
years  at  the  Bar  had  acquired  such  a  considerable 
reputation  that  he  was  selected  to  hold  the  first 
junior  brief   for    the    prosecution.      But,    unlike 
Copley,  he  had  no  inclination  for  political  life,  and 
confined  himself  strictly  to  his  profession,  in  which 
for  as  long  a  period  as  forty  years  he  exercised 
varied  judicial  functions   with   signal   ability   and 
distinction.     The  peerage  conferred  on  him  after 
his  retirement  from  the  Bench  was  the  first  instance 
of  such  an  honour  being  accorded  to  an  ex-puisne 
judge  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  appel- 
late tribunal  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  though 
the  "life"  patent  at  first  granted  was,  owing  to 
doubts   as  to  its   validity,   made  hereditary,   the 
experiment  proved  so  successful  that  it  led  later  to 
the  constitution  under  new  legislation  of  the  present 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  composed  entirely  of 
"  law  lords,"  a  certain  number  of  whom  hold  life 
peerages  accompanied  by  high  judicial  office. 

Parke  survived  till  1868,  dying  in  the  same  year 
as  Brougham  and  five  years  after  Lyndhurst,  but 
though  both  the  ex-chancellors  attained  a  greater 
age,  neither  of  them  continued,  as  he  did,  to 
discharge  judicial  functions  when  well  past  four- 
score. He  was,  in  fact,  a  regular  attendant  at  the 
hearing  of  appeal  cases  down  to  the  period  of  his 
death,  still  exhibiting  unimpaired  at  the  great  age 
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of  eighty-five  the  qualities  that  had  procured  him 
his  brief  for  the  Crown  nearly  half  a  century  before. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  affirmed  that  of  all  the  counsel 
engaged  in  that  memorable  trial  Parke  has,  on  the 
whole,  left  the  highest  judicial  reputation,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  his  superior  is  to  be  found  even 
among  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  English 
Bench. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  counsel  to  the  tribunal, 
which,  though  nominally  composed  of  all  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  was,  so  far  as 
judicial  functions  were  involved,  concentrated  in  the 
person  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon. 

Eldon,  who  in  the  days  of  his  "  old  master,"  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  style  George  the  Third,  had  at 
one  time  been  an  intimate  friend  and  counsellor  of 
the  Queen,  could  not  but  have  felt  a  certain  degree 
of  embarrassment  in  presiding  at  her  trial.  He  had, 
in  fact,  even  more  strenuously  than  his  colleagues 
attempted  to  dissuade  the  King  from  resorting  to 
extreme  measures  ;  but  on  Caroline's  return,  resign- 
ing himself  to  the  inevitable,  he  entered  upon  his 
duties  at  the  trial  as  much  divested  of  bias  and 
prejudice  as  if  he  had  been  sitting  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  have  been  fairer 
and  more  unprejudiced  than  his  conduct  through- 
out, though  his  antipathy,  personal  and  political, 
to  Brougham,  aggravated  by  the  latter's  arrogant 
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bearing,  must  have  at  times  sorely  tempted  him  to 
relax  his  impartiality. 

A  striking  representation  of  the  House  of  Lords 
during  the  trial  has  been  committed  to  canvas  by 
Sir  George  Hayter,  an  eminent  painter  of  the  day, 
and  those  desirous  of  gaining  a  vivid  impression  of 
the  scene  will  be  well  repaid  by  an  inspection  of 
the  picture  now  exhibited  at  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  in  St.  Martin's  Place.  The  numerous 
individuals  depicted  have  evidently  been  carefully 
studied,  though  perhaps  the  royal  defendant,  who 
is  most  skilfully  handled,  has  received  somewhat 
indulgent  treatment.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  assembled  peers  present  a  far  more 
distinguished  appearance  than  their  successors  when 
congregated  in  the  Painted  Chamber  of  to-day. 
Stars  and  ribands  were  then  still  an  accessory  of 
morning  dress,  and  though  the  costume  was  of 
course  infinitely  less  picturesque  than  that  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  was  not  without  a  certain  air 
and  dignity  which  lent  considerable  impressiveness 
to  the  tout  ensemble.  The  painter  seems  to  have 
bestowed  especial  pains  on  the  "  gentlemen  of  the 
long  robe,"  Brougham  and  Copley  being  particularly 
prominent  figures.  After  them,  excepting  of  course 
the  Queen,  the  most  striking  presentments  are 
Lord  Eldon,  Lord  Grey,  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
afterwards  William  the  Fourth,  and  the  young 
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Duke  of  Devonshire,  once  regarded  with  girlish 
admiration  by  the  Princess  Charlotte,  and  the  hero 
of  that  mysterious  "  changeling  "  romance  which,  if 
tradition  is  to  be  trusted,  consigned  him,  though  the 
greatest  parti  of  the  day,  to  inexorable  celibacy. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence,  whose  abhorrence  of  the 
Queen  was  only  equalled  by  that  of  her  husband, 
figures  prominently  in  the  gallery  of  the  House 
where  he  was  destined  to  hear  himself  apostrophised 
by  the  impassioned  Denman  in  the  famous  passage, 
"  Come  forth,  thou  slanderer  ! "  an  attack  only  less 
daring,  though  more  readily  forgiven,  than  that  on 
the  King  under  cover  of  the  equally  famous  "  Nero  " 
parallel. 

Altogether  it  was  an  imposing  array,  and  one 
befitting  both  the  high  station  of  the  defendant  and 
the  august  character  of  the  tribunal.  Nor  was  the 
Queen  insensible  to  the  requirements  of  the  occasion, 
her  behaviour,  with  one  exception — when  startled 
into  an  indignant  exclamation  and  abrupt  retirement 
by  an  unexpectedly  adverse  witness — being  marked 
by  unwonted  dignity  and  restraint. 

But  if  the  Queen  was  the  central  object,  the 
leading  character  in  the  drama  was  Brougham,  who 
enacted  the  role  with  an  extravagance  of  energy 
that  at  times  bordered  on  the  ludicrous.  For 
instance,  by  way  of  belittling  the  peers  he  would 
insist  on  punctiliously  addressing  the  interpreter  as 
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"  Marquis,"  a  cheap  device  which  would  have  pro- 
voked contempt  even  in  a  provincial  assize  court. 
Notwithstanding  his  full-bottomed  wig  and  silk 
gown,  Her  Majesty's  Attorney- General,  so  far  from 
being  a  dignified  figure,  suggested  by  his  exag- 
gerated gestures  and  the  convulsive  twitchings  of 
his  comically  shaped  nose  a  perilous  affinity  to 
pantomime,  nor  was  his  conduct  of  the  defence 
regarded  in  all  quarters  as  by  any  means  unimpeach- 
able. Mr.  Canning,  for  instance,  who,  though  no 
trained  lawyer,  was  an  extremely  acute  tactician, 
declared  that  Brougham  by  different  management 
could  have  compelled  the  Government  to  withdraw 
the  Bill  merely  by  his  opening  speech.  He  was 
also  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  Brougham  made 
a  great  mistake  in  not  closing  the  defence  after  the 
deportation  by  the  Crown  of  a  certain  prominent 
witness  named  Restelli.  Had  he  done  so,  it  was 
Canning's  conviction  that  not  a  peer  would  have 
voted  for  the  Bill.  Although  this  may  possibly 
have  been  too  sanguine  a  view,  it  is  unhappily 
hardly  open  to  doubt  that  Brougham's  tactics  at 
the  trial,  as  during  the  negotiations,  were  dictated 
rather  by  his  own  interests  than  by  those  of  his 
client ;  and  such  being  the  case,  it  is  manifest  that 
if  the  proceedings  had  been  brought  to  a  premature 
conclusion,  although  securing  a  triumph  for  the 
Queen,  he  would  have  been  deprived  of  a  great 
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deal  of  the  eclat  which  he  was  so  feverishly  bent  on 
obtaining. 

Brougham's  closing  speech  won  for  him  at  the 
time  immense  applause,  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  in  cold  print  it  seems  charged  with  a  great  deal 
of  sonorous  bombast,  which,  however  forcibly  it  may 
have  appealed  to  the  audience,  has  very  little  effect 
on  the  reader.  With  the  exception,  indeed,  of  the 
unfortunate  "  Go  and  sin  no  more  "  peroration,  and 
one  or  two  strangely  inapposite  hyperboles, 
Denman  s  speech  was  of  a  distinctly  higher  order, 
and  certainly  had  a  far  truer  ring.  While  Denman's 
belief  in  his  client  was  acknowledged  to  be  abso- 
lutely sincere  and  unshaken,  Brougham's  scepticism 
and  contemptuous  phrases  concerning  her  were 
common  knowledge  among  the  members  of  both 
Houses,  and  cannot  have  failed  to  detract  from  the 
value  of  his  undoubtedly  great  exertions.  To  those 
who  were  aware  that  when  first  approached  by  the 
Government  as  a  possible  mediator  he  had  been 
base  enough  to  suggest  that  his  professional  espousal 
of  the  Queen's  cause  might  be  bought  off  by  the 
bestowal  of  a  silk  gown  from  the  Crown,  and  how 
unscrupulously  he  had  at  a  later  stage  ignored  her 
true  interests,  his  frenzied  adjurations  and  impas- 
sioned apostrophes  must  have  carried  very  little 
conviction.  They  savoured,  in  truth,  only  too 
closely  of  the  eloquence  that  derives  its  inspiration 
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from  the  brief  rather  than  from  the  heart,  to  which 
prosaic  source  he  had,  indeed,  taken  particular  care 
to  attribute  his  connection  with  the  trial.  "  I 
consider  myself,"  he  pointedly  explained,  by  way 
of  defining  his  own  conception  of  his  position, 
"as  merely  holding  a  brief  instructed  by  an 
attorney."  It  was,  no  doubt,  knowledge  of  these 
discreditable  facts  that  prompted  Lord  Grey's 
scathing  description  of  him  as  "  one  of  the  greatest 
scoundrels  of  his  age/'  a  definition  which  subsequent 
experience  did  not  induce  the  Earl  by  any  means 
to  modify. 

Although,  on  the  whole,  the  Queen's  lawyers 
made,  no  doubt,  a  splendid  fight,  it  is  questionable 
whether,  even  had  the  defence  been  less  powerfully 
handled,  the  result  would  have  been  different. 
That  the  peers  as  a  body  considered  Queen  Caro- 
line guilty  is  beyond  doubt,  but  they  also  considered 
that  the  extenuating  circumstances  were  such  as  to 
preclude  them  from  enforcing  punishment.  The 
Bill  was  consequently  carried  by  a  majority  so  insig- 
nificant that  Lord  Liverpool  had  no  option  but  to 
regard  the  issue  as  tantamount  to  an  acquittal. 
The  ministry,  in  fact,  to  a  man,  hailed  the  result 
with  undisguised  relief,  realising,  as  they  did,  the 
momentous  consequences  both  to  themselves  and 
to  the  Crown  that  might  have  been  entailed  by 
a  substantial  majority.  The  Queen's  return  to 
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England  and  her  husband's  uncompromising  attitude 
had  forced  the  trial  upon  them,  and  they  had  done 
their  best  to  secure  a  just  verdict.  In  the  result, 
however  acute  the  chagrin  of  the  King,  he  at  least 
could  not  charge  them  with  having  shirked  their 
responsibilities,  while  they  were  familiar  enough 
with  "  mob "  temperament  to  feel  pretty  certain 
that  after  the  first  transport  of  exultation  Her 
Majesty's  demagogue  friends  would  rapidly  cool  in 
their  enthusiasm.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  case  of  being 
well  out  of  a  bad  business,  which  had  brought  credit 
to  no  one  concerned  except  certain  professional 
gentlemen  and  the  author  of  an  epigram  that  was 
destined  to  enthral  the  town  for  at  least  a  twelve- 
month to  come,  eclipsing  even  the  vogue  of  the 
famous  Walcheren  couplet. 
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"POPULARIS  AURA" 

THERE  were  probably  only  two  persons  in  the 
kingdom  who  were  seriously  chagrined  by  the 
collapse  of  Queen  Caroline's  trial,  and  those  were 
George  the  Fourth  and  the  little  legal  busybody 
who  behind  the  scenes  engineered  the  whole  busi- 
ness, namely  Vice- Chancellor  Leach.  The  English 
Bench  has  occasionally  numbered  judges  unworthy 
of  its  high  traditions,  but  assuredly  none  so 
thoroughly  contemptible  as  the  individual  who  for 
proficiency  in  "dirty  work"  was  exalted  to  the 
vice-chancellorship  of  England.  The  son  of  a 
Bedford  coppersmith,  with  the  scanty  equipment 
of  a  grammar  school  education,  Leach  began  life  as 
an  architect,  but  soon  forsook  that  calling  for  one 
where  his  energies  and  acuteness  were  likely  to  find 
more  profitable  scope.  Attaching  himself  to  the 
Chancery  Bar,  he  obtained  by  his  industry  and 
adroitness  rather  than  by  solid  legal  acquirements 
a  considerable  practice,  which  procured  him  a  silk 
gown  from  the  Whig  Chancellor,  Lord  Erskine, 
whose  political  faith  he  for  a  time  embraced.  But 
the  long  exclusion  from  office  to  which  the  Whigs 
were  subjected  after  their  dismissal  in  1807,  as  well 
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as  the  prior  claims  of  men  in  every  way  superior  to 
himself,  induced  him  in  1816  to  quit  the  Opposition 
ranks  for  those  of  the  Government,  to  which  the 
triumph  of  Waterloo  had  apparently  secured  a 
considerable  prolongation  of  power.  Although, 
however,  not  formally  severing  himself  from  his 
party  till  1816,  Leach  had  for  some  years  pre- 
viously been  steadily  ingratiating  himself  with  the 
Prince  Regent,  who  was  always  on  the  look- 
out for  lawyers  likely  to  prove  of  personal  service 
to  him  in  the  various  "  delicate  "  affairs,  domestic 
and  otherwise,  in  which  he  was  constantly  in- 
volved. 

Such  a  description  of  lawyer  Leach  soon  proved 
himself ;  but,  not  content  with  being  a  mere  instru- 
ment, he  aspired  to  become  an  instigator,  a  rdle 
which  the  Regent's  relations  with  his  consort 
enabled  him  to  assume  very  shortly  after  his 
political  apostasy.  That  event  was  immediately 
signalised  by  his  appointment  to  the  Chancellorship 
of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  and  for  his  services  in 
organising  the  Milan  Commission,  appointed  to 
collect  incriminating  evidence  against  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  he  was  in  1817  further  advanced  to  the 
Chief  Justiceship  of  Chester,  which  in  the  following 
year  was  exchanged  for  the  Vice-Chancellorship  of 
England,  whence  he  was  destined  later  on  to  be 
translated  to  the  Mastership  of  the  Rolls,  a  judicial 
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office  which  on  the  equity  side  was  only  second  in 
importance  to  the  Chancellorship  itself.  With 
characteristic  effrontery  he  sought  on  the  Bench  to 
conceal  his  extremely  deficient  learning  by  pro- 
nouncing judgment  without  vouchsafing  any  reasons 
for  his  decisions,  while  his  attitude  to  the  Bar  was 
so  offensive  that  he  was  the  subject  of  a  collective 
remonstrance  from  the  leading  practitioners  in  his 
court,  an  incident  wholly  unprecedented  in  judicial 
annals.  Little  better  than  a  charlatan  on  the  Bench, 
in  private  life  he  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his 
egregious  snobbishness,  disdaining  to  mix  with  his 
professional  associates  and  posing  as  "a  man  of 
fashion,"  a  metier  in  which  he  only  succeeded  in 
incurring  the  ridicule  of  the  patrician  society  into 
which  he  contrived  to  obtrude  himself.  Jekyll, 
also  a  "  King's  friend,"  though  of  a  very  superior 
type,  was  constantly  making  fun  of  him  ;  but  the 
contempt  in  which  he  was  universally  held  was 
most  scathingly  exemplified  by  an  episode  which 
served  to  bracket  him  as  an  object  of  public  derision 
with  no  less  a  "  notoriety  "  than  the  shameless  Lord 
Sandwich  of  "Jemmy  Twitcher"  memory.  Just 
as  the  Earl,  after  "  giving  away  "  Jack  Wilkes,  had 
some  half -century  previously  been  vociferously 
identified  by  a  theatre-pit  and  gallery  with  "  Mac- 
heath's  "  treacherous  confederate  in  "  The  Beggar's 
Opera,"  so  towards  the  close  of  the  Queen's  trial  in 
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the  course  of  a  performance  of  "  Othello  "  at  Drury 
Lane  Emilia's  lines, — 

"  I  will  be  hanged  if  some  eternal  villain, 
Some  busy  and  insinuating  rogue, 
Some  cogging,  cozening  slave  to  get  some  office, 
Hath  not  devised  this  slander," 

were  greeted  with  a  tempest  of  hooting  in  which  the 
Vice-Chancellor's  name  was  uproariously  blended. 
Later  in  the  year  his  effigy  was  tossed  in  a  blanket, 
"  green-bag "  and  all,  at  the  Drury  Lane  panto- 
mime, while  during  the  trial  there  was  scarcely  a 
caricature  that  did  not  depict  him  in  the  guise  of  a 
leech's  body  invested  with  a  lawyer's  wigged  head. 

If  the  King  had  been  allowed  to  have  his  way, 
Leach  would  in  all  probability  have  succeeded 
Eldon  on  the  Woolsack,  but  Canning,  with  whom 
as  Prime  Minister  the  appointment  rested,  was  the 
very  last  person  to  favour  such  a  candidate,  who,  to 
do  Lord  Liverpool  justice,  would  have  been  equally 
vetoed  by  his  predecessor.  Leach,  accordingly,  was 
forced  to  content  himself  with  stepping  into  Copley's 
shoes  at  the  Rolls  Court,  where,  bringing  his  office 
into  ever  increasing  disrepute,  he  remained  till  1834, 
when  he  succumbed  to  the  strain  of  combining  an 
assiduous  attendance  at  routs  and  assemblies  with 
the  discharge  of  his  judicial  duties,  which  in  those 
days  involved  far  longer  sittings  than  obtain  at  the 
present  time. 
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Leach  was  fortunately  the  last  instance  of  a 
"  creature  of  the  Court "  being  rewarded  for  back- 
stair  services  by  a  high  judicial  appointment,  for 
which,  in  justice  to  Lord  Eldon  and  the  ministry 
of  the  day,  the  King  must  be  held  solely  responsible. 
Nor  was  this  a  solitary  instance  of  the  temple  of 
justice  suffering  desecration  from  the  same  source, 
Best,  afterwards  Lord  Wynford,  likewise  for  pro- 
fessional motives  a  deserter  from  the  Whig  party, 
being  promoted  to  the  Bench  solely  by  royal  favour. 
As  in  the  cases  of  Copley  and  Leach,  Best's  apos- 
tasy was  signalised  at  an  early  stage  by  the 
conferment  of  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  Chester,  an 
incident  which  occasioned  the  mot  that  "there  was 
no  bait  for  a  rat  like  a  good  mouthful  of  Cheshire 
cheese." 

The  King  appears  to  have  accepted  the  failure  of 
the  trial  with  more  philosophy  than  might  have 
been  expected,  and  leaving  his  ministers  to  make 
what  terms  they  could  with  his  triumphant  consort, 
he  consoled  himself  with  the  congenial  occupation 
of  planning  his  coronation,  which  he  was  charac- 
teristically determined  should  be  signalised  by 
unprecedented  magnificence.  There  was  one  person, 
however,  who  in  connection  with  the  late  proceed- 
ings had  aroused  in  him  only  less  resentment 
than  the  intrepid  Denman,  namely  Mr.  Canning, 
and  he  was  at  once  singled  out  for  exemplary 
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punishment.  Though  himself  punctiliously  stand- 
ing aloof,  Canning  had,  so  His  Majesty  chose  to 
consider,  influenced  the  votes  of  certain  peers 
against  the  Bill.  Accordingly  when,  as  already 
described,  he  again  tendered  his  resignation  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  trial,  the  King  not  only  accepted 
it  without  protest,  but  made  it  known  to  those  in 
his  confidence  that  under  no  consideration  would 
he  ever  be  induced  to  readmit  Canning  to  his 
councils.  Thus  did  that  brilliant  statesman  for 
the  second  time  in  his  career  find  himself  severed 
from  official  life  during  his  party's  tenure  of  power, 
and  on  the  present  occasion  under  circumstances 
that  portended  irrevocable  exclusion.  But  little  did 
his  enemies — and  he  had  many — anticipate  that, 
like  his  gifted  disciple  Palmerston  at  a  later  day, 
he  would  in  the  very  hour  of  effacement  return  in 
triumphant  strength,  and  splendidly  redeem  his 
hitherto  unfulfilled  promise. 

If  the  King  profited  nothing  by  the  trial, 
Caroline's  gain  was  hardly  more  than  nominal.  She 
had  obtained  a  verdict  which,  only  amounting  at 
the  most  to  one  of  "  non-proven,"  was  not  calcu- 
lated materially  to  improve  her  position.  Finding 
the  Government  was  not  likely  to  be  displaced,  the 
Whigs  very  soon  began  to  relax  their  interested 
championship,  while  her  friends  in  the  street,  having 
shouted  themselves  hoarse  over  the  abandonment  of 
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the  Bill,  seeing  no  longer  any  excuse  for  a  com- 
motion, with  characteristic  fickleness  ceased  to 
regard  her  as  a  martyr.  After  the  first  moment  of 
exultation  at  her  escape  the  poor  creature  herself 
was  also  inclined  to  bury  the  hatchet  and  to  accept 
her  anomalous  position  on  the  terms  offered  by  the 
Government,  namely  an  allowance  of  £50,000  a 
year.  By  some  curious  perversion  she  seems  at  this 
juncture  to  have  softened  towards  the  King,  and  to 
have  entertained  hopes  that  all  would  yet  be  well 
between  them.  At  any  rate,  had  she  been  left  to 
herself  she  would  undoubtedly  not  only  have 
accepted  the  proffered  annuity,  but  have  done  so  in 
a  distinctly  conciliatory  manner.  But  Brougham, 
whom  she  had  purposely  refrained  from  consulting 
on  the  matter,  having  got  wind  of  her  intention, 
intervened  with  his  accustomed  arbitrariness,  and 
peremptorily  interdicted  her  from  taking  any  such 
course.  By  his  orders  war  was  still  to  be  carried  on, 
and,  after  a  fruitless  effort  to  secure  the  insertion  of 
her  name  in  the  Liturgy,  she  asserted  her  claim  to 
share  with  the  King  the  coronation  ceremonial. 
This,  after  being  referred  to  the  Privy  Council,  was 
also  disallowed  ;  and  a  scheme  for  a  national  contri- 
bution having  failed,  owing  largely  to  the  aloofness 
of  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  of  the  Whigs, 
the  rejected  annuity,  which  had  no  w  been  sanctioned 
by  a  House  of  Commons  vote  and  thus  invested 
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with  a  species  of  popular  approval,  was  definitely 
accepted,  and  the  declasste  Queen  left  to  such  conso- 
lations as  were  derivable  from  a  handsome  income 
and  a  Bohemian  Court  at  Hammersmith. 

In  this  situation,  a  pariah  surrounded  by  very  few 
who  were  not  themselves  pariahs  and  despised  by 
the  rabble  who  had  formerly  made  her  their  idol,  she 
passed  the  brief  residue  of  her  days,  casting  to  the 
winds  all  semblance  of  discretion  and  alienating  the 
sympathy  even  of  those  who  had  not  the  heart  to 
forsake  her. 

Her  crowning  act  of  impulsive  unwisdom  was 
largely  instrumental  in  terminating  an  existence 
that  must  have  become  as  intolerable  to  herself  as 
to  those  around  her.  Though  decisively  excluded 
from  the  coronation  rites,  she  conceived  the  insane 
project  of  obtaining  by  indirect  means  a  ticket  of 
admission  and,  armed  with  that  passport,  of  forcing 
her  way  into  the  Abbey.  Two  of  her  faithful 
retainers,  Lord  and  Lady  Hood,  allowed  themselves 
to  be  drawn  into  this  madcap  adventure,  which,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  resulted  in  pitiful  dis- 
comfiture. She  was  contemptuously  turned  away 
from  the  doors,  though  apparently,  had  she  insisted, 
she  would,  by  virtue  of  the  admission  order,  have 
been  accorded  entrance  as  a  private  individual.  But 
for  once  her  courage  failed  her.  Cut  to  the  quick 
by  the  supreme  indignity  of  such  a  repulse,  she 
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re-entered  her  carriage,  amid  the  jeers  of  her  ci-devant 
adorers,  crushed  with  ignominy  and  the  conscious 
ness  that  her  last  card  had  been  played  in  vain. 
The  incident  contributed  to,  if  it  did  not  directly 
cause,  her  death.  A  few  more  days  of  turbid  misery 
brought  the  end.  Her  last  hours  were  marked  by 
an  unwonted  composure  and  that  courage  of  her 
race  which  had  never  but  once  failed  her.  The 
deathbed  scene  was  a  pathetic  one,  and  not  on  her 
account  alone.  Faithful  to  the  end,  Lord  and  Lady 
Hood,  the  most  steadfast  of  her  scanty  handful  of 
friends,  were  foremost  in  their  sympathetic  care, 
although  actually  under  notice  of  dismissal  in  favour 
of  a  new  "  fancy,"  a  son  of  Alderman  Wood.  The 
old  bravado  had  given  place  to  an  almost  cheerful 
quietude  that  lent  only  too  much  sincerity  to  the 
words  which  constantly  escaped  her,  "  I  shall  die 
without  regret."  In  her  moments  of  delirium  she 
violently  denounced  her  persecutors,  but  on  recover- 
ing consciousness  she  was  able  to  thank  and  take 
leave  of  those  who  had  been  faithful  to  her,  among 
whom  was  Dr.  Holland,  destined  only  a  few  years 
afterwards  to  watch  beside  the  deathbed  of  the 
statesman  who  once  stood  foremost  among  her 
friends  and  champions,  and  who,  strangely  enough, 
was  also  prematurely  passing  from  an  existence 
almost  as  heavily  fraught  with  "  vanity  and  vexation 
of  spirit." 
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Caroline's  unexpected  death  was  necessarily  such 
a  fortunate  event  for  the  ministry  that  they  could 
well  have  afforded  to  accord  her  decent  obsequies. 
But  Lord  Sidmouth,  the  ci-devant  Addington,  who 
as  Home  Secretary  was  responsible  for  the  arrange- 
ments, true  to  his  long-proved  capacity  for  blunder- 
ing, contrived  to  render  the  occasion  as  ignominious 
as  possible.  Instead  of  allowing  the  procession  to 
pass  through  the  proper  and  convenient  thorough- 
fares, he  attempted  by  means  of  troops  and  barricades 
to  hustle  it  out  of  sight  by  an  obscure  route.  The 
inevitable  consequences  followed.  Opposition  deve- 
loped into  conflict,  and  after  a  series  of  discredit- 
able scenes,  which  came  perilously  near  to  a  general 
riot,  the  sorry  funeral  cortege  got  clear  of  the  city 
little  more  dignified  in  appearance  than  if  it  had  been 
that  of  a  bankrupt  tradesman.  Lord  Sidmouth's 
excuse,  of  course,  was  that,  if  the  procession  had 
been  allowed  to  pass  through  the  principal  thorough- 
fares, it  would  have  excited  a  public  demonstration 
and  disturbance  ;  but,  after  the  public  revulsion  that 
had  set  in  against  the  Queen  on  her  repulse  at  the 
Abbey,  it  is  clear  that  such  apprehensions  had  very 
little  solid  foundation.  Lord  Sidmouth,  however, 
was  one  of  those  ministers  whose  measures  in  the 
cause  of  order  are  the  surest  incentives  to  riot. 
Mistaking  violence  for  strength,  he  was  for  "  putting 
down "  everybody  who  did  not  shout,  "  God  save 
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the  King,"  and  bless  the  Tory  Government.  In  his 
view,  to  protest  against  a  corn  tax  was  a  mis- 
demeanour, and  to  discuss  reform  a  crime.  A 
respectable  individual  of  middle  class  origin,  with 
domestic  affinities  and  a  taste  for  decorous  convivi- 
ality, in  public  life  he  made  the  bayonet  and  the 
halter  his  chosen  auxiliaries,  while  his  single  text- 
book was  the  criminal  code.  As  a  Prime  Minister 
he  had  fortunately  been  displaced  before  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  doing  much  harm,  except  as  an 
involuntary  ericourager  of  Napoleon.  But  having 
provided  himself  with  a  "  following  "  whose  parlia- 
mentary support  had  to  be  reckoned  with,  he  became 
an  indispensable  ingredient  in  all  Tory  administra- 
tions, Lord  Liverpool  finally  giving  him  full  scope 
for  his  "repressive"  tactics  by  appointing  him 
Home  Secretary.  In  that  capacity  he  earned  a 
degree  of  obloquy  for  himself  and  for  his  depart- 
ment which,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  has  never 
been  equalled.  Under  his  regime  the  Home  Office 
degenerated  into  something  little  better  than  an 
emporium  for  spies  who  scoured  the  country  in  the 
guise  of  demagogues,  decoying  the  unwary  into  the 
trap  that  heralded  transportation  and  the  gallows. 

If  Castlereagh  was  detested,  Sidmouth  was 
execrated.  His  colleague,  though  remorseless 
enough  in  his  reactionary  methods,  at  least 
refrained  from  stooping  to  the  manoeuvres  of  a 
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professional  thief-catcher.  It  is  amazing  that  a  man 
of  so  much  sound  judgment  as  Lord  Liverpool 
could  have  retained  for  years  so  perilous  an  element 
in  the  Government ;  and  it  is  not  only  amazing,  but 
deplorable,  that  the  enlightened  and  generous- 
hearted  Canning  should  have  silently  acquiesced  in 
Sidmouth's  pitiful  policy  and  practices.  That  he 
did  so  casts  a  slur  on  his  reputation  which  all  the 
splendid  achievements  of  his  second  Foreign 
Secretaryship  and  his  high-minded  and  liberal 
attitude  to  Catholic  claims  can  never  wholly  efface. 
In  this  instance,  not  for  the  first  time,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  Canning  preferred  expediency  to 
principle.  He  despised  Sidmouth  both  personally 
and  politically,  and  in  his  heart  must  have  abhorred 
his  policy ;  yet  he  allowed  himself  to  be  publicly 
associated  with  measures  that  were  more  worthy  of 
the  Star  Chamber  than  of  an  English  Government 
in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Fortunately  for  the  King,  the  nation,  and  his 
colleagues,  Lord  Sidmouth  retired  in  the  following 
year,  giving  place  to  a  statesman  who,  though 
exceptionally  talented  and  of  proved  business 
capacity,  had  been  unaccountably  suffered  to  remain 
out  of  office.  This  was  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir 
Robert)  Peel,  whose  accession  to  the  Government 
was  only  less  valuable  than  that  of  Mr.  Canning, 
and  who  effected  as  remarkable  a  transformation  in 
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the  Home  Department  as  that  wrought  by  Canning 
at  the  Foreign  Office.  To  these  two  ministers, 
indeed,  must  be  attributed  the  prestige  which  for 
five  years,  at  all  events,  distinguished  the  reign  of 
George  the  Fourth.  Without  them  Lord  Liver- 
pool, despite  all  his  useful  qualities,  would  have 
found  it  impossible  to  secure  for  his  administration 
either  credit  or  respect. 

With  the  Queen's  decease  terminated  the  most 
sordid  scandal  in  which  the  crown  of  England  has 
ever  been  involved,  a  scandal  extending  over  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  constantly  aggravated 
not  only  by  the  two  principals  concerned,  but  by 
the  various  groups  of  individuals  from  time  to  time 
engaged  in  attempting  to  bring  matters  to  a  settle- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  case  was  one  of  peculiar  difficulty,  not 
only  from  its  particular  circumstances,  but  owing 
to  the  public  temper  and  spirit  then  prevailing. 
According  to  the  best  qualified  authorities,  even  as 
early  as  the  "  delicate  investigation"  of  1806  the 
Queen's  guilt  was  not  open  to  doubt,  though  the 
committee  absolved  her  on  the  principal  count  of 
the  indictment,  to  which  they  purposely  confined 
themselves  in  their  report,  being  deterred  from 
recording  their  conclusions  on  other  matters  by  a 
very  natural  reluctance  to  expose  not  only  a 
personage  of  exalted  station,  but  so  near  a  relative 
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of  the  old  King,  to  the  extreme  penalty  of  death. 
The  evidence,  however,  was  so  incriminating  that 
the  Princess's  friends  when  officially  enabled  to  do 
so  dared  not  publish  the  report,  which,  in  the 
view  of  so  astute  and  impartial  an  authority  as 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  "could  not  have  failed  to 
destroy  her  reputation  for  ever  in  the  opinion  of 
the  public." 

In  earlier  times — had  Caroline,  for  instance,  been 
the  consort  of  an  Elector  of  Hanover — she  would 
on  the  finding  of  such  a  report  have  been  promptly 
relegated  to  a  fortress,  and  in  a  few  months  both 
the  culprit  and  the  scandal  would  have  been  con- 
signed to  oblivion.  But  what  George  the  First 
found  practicable  in  Hanover  might  a  century  later 
have  cost  George  the  Third  his  crown.  Conse- 
quently, as  the  result  of  the  investigation  of  1806, 
a  false  position  was  established,  which,  as  time  went 
on,  it  became  more  and  more  difficult  to  retrieve. 
That  is  to  say,  while  the  comparatively  few  to 
whom  the  evidence  was  known  were  convinced  of 
the  Princess's  guilt,  the  general  public,  to  whom 
that  evidence  was  never  disclosed,  were  equally 
convinced  of  her  innocence ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the 
Prince's  irregularities  were  more  or  less  common 
knowledge,  the  inevitable  consequence  was  the 
elevation  of  the  vulgar  and  licentious  Caroline  into 
a  nineteenth  century  Octavia,  the  acme  of  marital 
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purity  and  the  object  of  merciless  persecution ! 
The  public,  it  is  true,  was  fortified  in  its  conviction 
by  a  clever  piece  of  bluff  instigated  by  Brougham, 
who,  knowing  that  neither  political  party  would 
venture  to  publish  the  report,  advised  the  Princess 
to  clamour  for  its  production,  a  proceeding  which 
by  the  uninitiated  was  not  unnaturally  regarded  as 
indicative  of  her  innocence.  At  the  period  of  the 
trial,  however,  when  she  had  become  a  species  of 
political  shuttlecock,  the  question  of  guilt  or  inno- 
cence was  regarded  by  the  mob  as  quite  a  secondary 
matter.  The  Queen  was  adopted  as  their  heroine, 
not  out  of  sympathy  with  her  grievances,  but 
because  they  hated  the  King  and  his  Govern- 
ment. The  moment  the  game  was  over,  and  their 
"  favourite  "  had  won,  they  turned  their  backs  on 
her,  exchanging  their  frenzied  ovations  for  frigid 
derision.  Probably  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that 
unerring  judge  of  human  character,  gave  them 
the  first  inkling  of  their  idol's  real  merits  when,  in 
response  to  a  mob's  admonition  to  do  his  duty  by 
Her  Majesty,  he  sardonically  retorted  :  "  Certainly, 
and  may  all  your  wives  be  like  her  ! " 

Such  a  sentence  from  such  a  man  is  more 
significant  than  all  the  special  pleading  of  interested 
partisans. 
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THE   TORY   CHIEFTAIN 

MR.  DISRAELI,  who  composed  sobriquets  rather 
with  an  eye  to  effect  than  to  accuracy,  once 
described  Lord  Liverpool  as  "the  arch-medio- 
crity," an  appellation  which,  like  that  applied  by 
the  same  master  of  ridicule  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  is 
more  pungent  than  appropriate.  An  epigram  has, 
however,  an  awkward  knack  of  adhering,  and  the 
public  in  general  has  accordingly  contented  itself 
with  taking  Lord  Liverpool  at  Mr.  Disraeli's  valua- 
tion, consigning  him  to  the  same  historical  lumber- 
room  occupied  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Mr. 
Perceval,  and  other  politicians  of  colourless  memory. 
But  Lord  Liverpool,  though  certainly  not  a  genius 
of  the  Disraelian  order,  possessed  qualities  which 
rendered  him,  if  something  less  than  a  statesman  of 
the  first  rank,  the  most  successful  and  acceptable 
chieftain  of  the  Tory  party  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  son  of  an  able  and  exceedingly 
prosperous  placeman,  by  name  Jenkinson,  who 
began  his  career  as  a  factotum  of  Lord  Bute,  and 
ended  it  with  an  earldom  and  commensurate 
affluence,  Lord  Liverpool  entered  upon  life  under 
distinctly  favourable  auspices. 
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His  father  had  by  that  time  become  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  Mr.  Pitt's  first  administra- 
tion, an  appointment  which  represented  the  apex  of 
his  remarkable  political  progress.  Up  to  that 
period  his  steady  aggrandisement  had  been  accom- 
panied by  an  unpopularity  only  second  to  that 
acquired  by  Lord  Bute,  whom  he  was  generally 
deemed  to  have  succeeded  in  the  sinister  capacity 
of  "the  King's  secret  adviser."  How  far  this 
was  true  has  never  been  distinctly  established. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the  marked 
favour  which  he  enjoyed  at  St.  James's,  coupled 
with  his  cautious  and  secretive  demeanour,  lent  a 
certain  amount  of  colour  to  the  imputation.  But 
on  emerging  from  his  mysterious  political  back- 
ground into  the  light  of  day  as  one  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
important  ministers  he  soon  achieved  by  his 
thorough  administrative  capacity  a  character 
for  solid  statesmanship  which  gradually  modified, 
if  it  did  not  wholly  dispel,  his  former  ill-omened 
reputation.  His  services  from  first  to  last  were 
certainly  well  rewarded.  When  appointed  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1784,  he  was 
already  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  highly  lucrative 
sinecure  in  the  shape  of  the  Irish  clerkship  of  the 
Pells.  In  1786,  in  addition  to  a  peerage,  under  the 
title  of  Lord  Hawkesbury,  he  obtained  the  Chan- 
cellorship of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  which  he  held 
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concurrently  with  the  Board  of  Trade  Presidency, 
only  resigning  it  in  1803,  while  in  1796  he  was 
further  advanced  to  the  earldom  of  Liverpool. 
His  Irish  clerkship  of  the  Pells  and  another  myste- 
rious sinecure,  entitled  "  Collector  of  the  Customs 
Inward,"  he  only  relinquished  with  his  life  at  the 
age  of  eighty-one,  when  he  closed  a  career  more 
prosperous  than  that  of  any  of  the  numerous 
eighteenth  century  placemen.  He  may,  indeed,  be 
regarded  as  the  prince  of  political  adventurers, 
having  embarked  in  life  merely  the  impecunious 
cadet  of  a  decayed  county  family  who  modestly 
lodged  with  Beau  BrummeU's  grandfather,  the 
retired  butler  of  Bury  Street ! 

So  successful  a  politician  had  naturally  very  little 
difficulty  in  finding  a  snug  parliamentary  seat  for 
his  son,  who  entered  the  House  as  member  for  Rye 
shortly  after  leaving  Oxford,  where,  at  Christ 
Church,  he  was  the  contemporary  of  another  future 
Premier,  who,  though  infinitely  more  brilliant,  was 
destined  to  yield  him  place  for  something  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  This  was  George 
Canning,  who  came  up  from  Eton  with  a  repu- 
tation that  quite  overshadowed  that  of  his  future 
chief,  a  rather  dull  young  gentleman  of  the  Charter- 
house, where  his  fortunate  sire  had  also  been 
educated. 

Jenkinson — who  was  of  course  speedily  trans- 
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formed  by  Canning  into  "Jenky" — took  Christ 
Church  as  seriously  as  he  afterwards  took  St. 
Stephen's,  a  characteristic  which  subjected  him  to 
not  a  little  good-natured  raillery  from  his  sprightly 
friend.  The  contrast  between  the  two  was,  indeed, 
singularly  pronounced :  the  Carthusian  plodding, 
prosaic,  and  destitute  of  all  personal  attractiveness  ; 
the  Etonian  brilliantly  mercurial  and  imaginative, 
with  a  presence  and  manner  of  irresistible  charm. 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  Jenkinson  enjoyed  one  con- 
siderable advantage  denied  to  his  gifted  companion. 
As  the  heir  of  the  ennobled  minister  who  stood 
well  at  Downing  Street  and  was  a  persona  grata 
at  St.  James's,  he  commanded  an  absolutely  assured 
position,  which  was  very  far  from  being  the  case 
with  the  son  of  the  briefless  barrister  and  broken 
wine  merchant,  who  but  for  the  benevolent  inter- 
vention of  a  relative  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  doomed  to  roam  the  country  with  his  widowed 
mother — a  provincial  actress — as  a  strolling  player. 
It  was,  at  any  rate,  from  a  travelling  troupe  that 
he  was  rescued  when  a  child  by  his  ne'er-do-well 
father's  more  prosperous  brother,  who  not  only  took 
pity  on  the  hapless  urchin,  but  recognised  in  him 
the  germs  of  talents  far  too  striking  to  be  wasted  in 
such  sordid  surroundings.  At  the  same  time  the 
utmost  provision  that  the  uncle  was  prepared  to 
make  consisted  of  a  liberal  education  and  two  or 
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three  hundred  a  year  by  way  of  subsequent  endow- 
ment, while  the  slight  political  interest  that  he 
possessed  lay  among  the  Whigs,  a  party  which  at 
the  time  when  his  nephew  went  up  to  Oxford 
seemed  doomed  to  prolonged  exclusion  from  office. 
It  must,  therefore,  have  been  with  no  little  envy 
that  the  brilliant  young  undergraduate  contrasted 
the  prospects  of  his  rather  "  humdrum  "  friend  with 
his  own,  and  it  is  probable  that  even  at  that  period 
he  secretly  formed  a  resolution  not  to  commit  him- 
self irrevocably  to  the  political  party  for  which  he 
had  already  been  "  marked  down  "  by  the  enlisting 
body  at  Brooks's  as  a  distinctly  promising  recruit. 

In  fact,  Canning's  friendships  at  Christ  Church 
were  chiefly  in  the  Tory  camp,  another  intimate 
being  Lord  Granville  Leveson — a  younger  son  of 
the  Marquis  of  Stafford — eventually  the  first  Earl 
Granville,  whose  successes  in  diplomacy  were  as 
conspicuous  as  his  misfortunes  at  play,  his  gambling 
losses  being  only  less  prodigious  than  those  of 
Charles  Fox.  Lord  Granville  Leveson  became  in 
after-years  the  most  prominent  member  of  the  little 
group  that  steadfastly  followed  Canning's  political 
fortunes,  and  he  was  rewarded  during  his  chief's 
second  Foreign  Secretaryship  with  the  Embassy  at 
Paris,  a  post  in  which  he  ably  furthered  the  lofty 
and  large-minded  policy  inaugurated  by  his  old 
college  friend  when  he  re-entered  the  Cabinet  as 
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Castlereagh's  successor.  It  is  probable  that  this 
friendship  also  was  not  without  its  effect  in  deter- 
mining Canning's  future  choice  of  a  party.  At  all 
events,  very  shortly  after  leaving  Oxford  he  sought 
and  was  granted  an  interview  with  Mr.  Pitt,  which 
he  describes  in  a  letter  so  interesting  and  charac- 
teristic as,  notwithstanding  its  length,  to  justify  full 
reproduction  in  these  pages. 

"  YARMOUTH,  September  3rd,  1792. 
"  MY  DEAR  STURGES,* 

"  Now  for  what  I  promised  to  tell  you  so  long 
ago  and  what  you  are,  I  flatter  myself,  solicitous  to 
hear. 

"  I  was,  when  you  left  town,  on  the  point  of 
writing  that  letterf  which  I  thought  it  so  necessary 
and  found  it  so  difficult  to  write,  that  I  hesitated  a 
long  time  between  my  conviction  of  the  one  and 
my  experience  of  the  other.  I  accomplished  it, 
however,  at  length,  and  on  July  26th  put  it  into 
the  post-office  with  my  own  hands.  I  have  kept  a 
copy  of  it,  as  was  prudent,  and  when  we  meet  1 

*  W,  Sturges,  afterwards  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Sturges  Bourne, 
M.P.,  at  Christ  Church  with  Canning,  and  his  lifelong  friend.  He 
was  Joint  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  Mr.  Pitt's  second  adminis- 
tration, a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  under  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and 
subsequently  a  member  of  Lord  Liverpool's  and  Mr.  Canning's 
administrations. 

f  To  Mr.  Pitt. 
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will  show  it  to  you.     Meantime  it  was  in  substance 
as  follows : 

" '  That  though,  after  what  I  had  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  hear  through  Mr.  O.,*  it  was  perhaps  not 
necessary  or  proper  to  trouble  him  much  at  length, 
yet  I  could  not  help  feeling  the  necessity  of  explaining 
one  or  two  points  before  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing 
him,  because  it  might  afterwards  be  too  late.  That 
I  owed  it  to  my  own  honour  to  assure  him,  what 
without  such  assurances  I  flattered  myself  he  would 
have  believed,  that  however  I  was  in  habits  of 
friendship  and  familiarity  with  some  of  the  most 
eminent  men  in  Opposition,  yet  I  was  in  no  way 
bound  to  them  by  any  personal  or  political  obligation, 
but  felt  myself  perfectly  at  liberty  to  choose  my 
own  party,  etc.  That  it  was  fair  that  he  should 
understand  explicitly  from  myself  what  he  no  doubt 
was  already  apprised  of  by  Mr.  O.,  that  I  was  not 
in  such  a  situation  or  circumstances  as  to  be  able 
to  do  anything  towards  bringing  myself  into 
Parliament,  nor  should  I  like  to  be  brought  in  by 
an  individual.  That  before  I  called  on  him,  as  he 
appeared  to  wish  that  I  should  do  when  he  returned 
to  town,  I  desired  for  obvious  reasons  to  know  from 
himself  at  what  time  he  would  be  at  leisure  to  see  me. 

*  Mr.  Thomas  Orde,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
appointed  in  1791  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  created 
Lord  Bolton  in  1797. 
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That,  finally,  as  it  was  with  himself  personally  that  I 
was  ambitious  of  being  connected,  and  consequently 
with  himself  alone  that  I  was  desirous  of  communi- 
cating on  the  subject,  I  trusted  that  this  letter 
would  be  sacred  from  every  eye  but  his  own,  and 
that  whatever  might  be  the  event,  etc.,  I  should 
never  have  reason  to  repent  of  having  relied 
confidently  on  his  honour.' 

"  This  was  the  substance  of  my  letter,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  I  received  from  him  an  answer 
which  was  nearly  this  : 

"  *  That  he  lost  no  time  in  acknowledging  it,  and 
in  expressing  the  satisfaction  which  he  should  feel 
in  forming  a  personal  acquaintance  and  connection 
with  one  whom  he  had  long  known  by  reputation 
and  whose  talents  he  sincerely  wished  will  be  exerted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  That  it  was  impossible 
to  say  at  present  when  an  opening  might  arise  in 
Parliament  such  as  it  would  be  convenient  for  me 
to  accept,  but  he  should  be  happy  if  he  could  in  any 
way  find  the  means  to  facilitate  it.  That,  as  I  was 
so  good  as  to  give  him  leave  to  request  to  see  me 
on  his  return  to  town,  he  would  trouble  me  no 
further  at  present.  That  he  should  be  in  town  on 
Wednesday,  the  15th  August,  and  if  I  could 
conveniently  call  in  Downing  Street  between 
eleven  and  twelve  that  day,  I  should  find  him 
disengaged,  etc.' 
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"  On  Wednesday,  between  eleven  and  twelve,  I 
did  call  in  Downing  Street,  and  after  waiting  about 
five  minutes  in  a  room  below  (during  which  five 
minutes,  by  the  bye,  Hose*  thrust  his  .  .  .  into  the 
room  as  if  to  say  '  Ha  !  ha  !  are  you  there  ? ')  I 
was  ushered  into  that  study  in  which  so  many  great 
statesmen  and  great  scoundrels  have  at  different 
times  planned  their  country's  ruin  and  the  advance- 
ment of  their  own  fortunes.  You  were  right  in 
one  guess  which  you  made  about  the  interview : 
we  shook  hands.  For  some  time  the  conversation 
was  on  general  topics,  France  and  Jenkinson  and 
other  equally  important  concerns.  It  was  not  my 
business  to  begin  the  subject,  and  he  was  at  least 
as  awkward  as  I.  At  length,  '  It  is  your  wish,  I 
believe,  Mr.  Canning  (and  I  am  sure  it  is  mine),  to 
come  in,  etc.,  etc.'  I  bowed  assent.  'Nothing 
could  make  me  more  happy,  etc.,  etc.  It  was  not 
easy  at  present  to  foresee  precisely  at  what  time 
a  vacancy  might  arise  such  as,  etc. — that  is  to  say, 
clogged  with  no  expense,  etc. — but  it  should  be  his 
endeavour  to  procure  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and  he 

*  The  Right  Hon.  George  Rose,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  an  intimate  friend  of  Pitt,  in  whose  second  adminis- 
tration he  also  served,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  Mr.  Perceval,  and  Lord  Liverpool.  He  was  never, 
however,  a  Cabinet  minister,  though  offered  the  Chancellorship 
of  the  Exchequer  by  Mr.  Perceval. 
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was  sure  it  would  be  his  interest,  etc.  There  was 
one  expression  in  my  letter  about  which  he  was 
anxious  we  should  understand  each  other,  because 
he  believed  he  could  set  me  right  with  regard  to 
some  circumstances  which  it  was  very  possible  I 
might  have  misapprehended.  When  I  said  I  should 

feel  a  repugnance  to  any  individual  did  I  mean ? ' 

'  I  meant,'  said  I,  «  that  I  should  not  like  to  come 
in  on  such  grounds  as  that  I  might  be  supposed  to 
be  attached  not  to  you  personally,  or  to  adminis- 
tration generally,  but  personally  to  the  owner  of  a 
borough,  such  a  man,  for  instance,  as  my  Lord 
Lonsdale.'  (This  was  a  lucky  illustration,  was  it 
not?  considering  that  he  himself  was  originally 
brought  in  by  Lord  Lonsdale  !)  '  He  understood 
me,'  he  said,  '  but  I  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of 
what  was  nevertheless  strictly  true,  that  his 
patronage  as  a  minister  was  in  itself — in  that  part 
of  it  which  was  strictly  ministerial — very  small 
indeed ;  so  inconsiderable  that  perhaps  not  six 
seats,  not  one  vacancy  in  Parliament,  occurred  in 
that  department,  and  even  then  seldom,  if  ever, 
without  expense.  The  means  by  which  he  and 
every  minister  was  enabled  to  serve  those  whom 
their  interest  or  inclination  prompted  them  to 
serve,  as  in  the  present  instance,  etc.,  and  the 
means  which  he  had  been  turning  in  his  mind 
with  regard  to  me,  was  his  influence  with  the 
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proprietors  of  burgage  tenures,  etc.,  with  some  of 
whom  his  recommendation  solely  would  operate.' 

"  *  But  in  such  a  case,'  said  I,  *  could  it  not  be  so 
managed  as  that  it  should  be  perfectly  understood 
between  that  proprietor,  whoever  it  might  be,  and 
myself,  and  between  me  and  the  world,  that  I  owed 
my  seat  to  your  recommendation  solely,  and  not  to 
his  choice  ?  as  it  is  with  you,  etc.' 

"  '  He  was  highly  flattered,  etc.,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  natural  and  easy.  With  the  proprietor, 
whoever  he  might  be,  my  connection  might  be 
as  slight  as  I  pleased,  or  none  at  all.  There 
would  be  but  one  circumstance,  which  he  was 
sure  he  needed  not  to  suggest  to  me,  that  is 
to  say,  if  at  any  time  it  should  so  happen  that 
my  politics  and  those  of  the  proprietor  should 
come  to  differ  decidedly  I  should  in  delicacy 
think  it  proper ' 

"  '  To  vacate  my  seat  ? '  said  I.     <  Certainly.' 

"  This  point  being  thus  understood  and  mutually 
adjusted,  we  turned  again  to  more  indifferent 
subjects,  in  the  discussion  of  which  were  inter- 
mingled some  remarks  on  Jenky's  speaking,  and 
the  expectation  to  be  formed  of  Wallace's*  and  a 


*  Thomas  Wallace,  a  contemporary  of  Canning  at  Eton  and 
Christ  Church ;  held  various  minor  ministerial  posts,  and  was 
created  a  peer  (Lord  Wallace)  in  1828. 
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very  warm  eulogium  from  him  on  Spencer's* 
conduct  at  the  Hague.  After  some  pause,  however, 
I  turned  to  a  matter  which  I  had  determined  not  to 
leave  undecided  between  us  at  our  first  interview.  I 
said  that  as  there  might  be,  and  indeed  certainly 
were,  some  subjects  on  which  the  opinions  which  I 
had  previously  formed  or  should  thereafter  form 
might  differ  from  his,  I  thought  it  right  to  mention 
to  him  at  this  period  of  our  acquaintance  that  I 
should  hope  and  expect  to  be  left  to  my  own 
feelings  and  inclinations,  meaning,  of  course,  that 
the  subjects  were  not  such  as  when  the  interest  of 
administration  itself  was  materially  involved.  I 
would  instance  the  Test  Act,  both  because  it  was 
a  subject  on  which,  knowing  his  opinion,  and  having 
made  up  my  own,  I  was  aware  that  we  thought 
differently  from  each  other,  and  because  it  was  a 
question  which  had  been  discussed  almost  every 
year,  and  was  likely  to  be  as  often  discussed 
again. 

"  His  answer  was  as  liberal  and  unreserved  as  I 
could  desire.  'He  had  not  the  smallest  wish  or 
intention  to  fetter  me  in  any  question  of  such  a 
nature.  On  speculative  subjects  especially,  it  was 

*  Lord  Henry  John  Spencer,  second  son  of  the  fourth  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  also  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church  with  Canning. 
Died  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  after  showing  great  promise  as  a 
diplomatist. 
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natural  for  every  thinking  man  to  form  his  own 
opinion,  and  very  probably  that  every  two  men 
might  form  opinions  totally  opposite.  A  general 
good  disposition  towards  Government  was  what  he 
hoped  to  find  in  me,  and  as  that,  he  hoped,  would  be 
increased  and  confirmed  by  the  frequency  of  our 
communication  with  each  other,  so  he  trusted  that 
the  same  circumstances  would  prevent  any  very 
material  difference  in  our  general  sentiments,  what- 
ever distinctions  we  might  take  on  more  particular 
occasions.' 

"This  was  pretty  nearly  the  tenor  of  our  conference, 
and  at  the  end  of  it  he  repeated  his  pride,  pleasure, 
etc.,  his  wish  and  endeavour  to  bring  about  the 
objects  which  we  both  desired  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  promised  that  so  soon  as  he  had  a  prospect 
of  accomplishing  it  he  would  lose  no  time  in 
communicating  it  to  me. 

"  The  time  when  and  the  place  where  are  now  the 
two  things  to  be  ascertained.  Before  the  meeting 
I  suppose  I  cannot  expect  to  hear  anything ;  and 
how  soon  after  that  event  must  depend  on  many 
accidental  circumstances,  which  I  cannot  foresee  or 
conjecture. 

"  I  have  lived  much  with  Sheridan  lately,  and  by 
degrees  and  in  different  manners,  in  argument  and 
in  hint  and  in  narrative,  and  by  suffering  him  to 
infer  some  things  and  to  guess  others  without 
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contradiction,  I  have  so  far  prepared  him  that  he  will 
not  be  surprised  at  anything  that  appears  ;  and 
whatever  does  happen  I  trust  it  will  make  no  differ- 
ence between  us.  He  has  warned  Fox,  and,  which 
is  more  than  fifty  Foxes  in  such  a  case,  he  has 
communicated  his  suspicions  and  apprehensions 
to  Mr.  Bouverie.* 

"  I  told  you  that  I  had  some  doubt  about  some  of 
my  family.  That  part  of  it  with  which  I  now  live 
(my  uncle  and  aunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh)  are 
quite  delighted,  and  so  tout  va  bien.^ 

"  Yours  ever, 

"GEORGE  CANNING." 

It  was,  no  doubt,  thanks  to  Jenkinson  that 
Canning's  merits  became  known  to  Pitt,  who,  it  is 
evident  from  the  foregoing  letter,  was  particularly 
anxious  to  secure  so  promising  a  supporter. 
Whether  Sheridan  and  his  associates  were  fully 
alive  to  Canning's  negotiations  with  the  Minis- 
terialists is  doubtful  ;  they  seem  to  have  reckoned 
pretty  confidently  on  his  allegiance,  though  hardly 


*  Presumably  the  leading  Opposition  "  Whip  " ;  he  attained, 
however,  no  political  prominence  in  the  Whig  party. 

f  As  the  result  of  this  interview  Canning  was,  in  1794,  elected 
for  Newport  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Sir  Richard  Worsley  having 
retired  in  his  favour.  In  1 796  he  was  appointed  Under-Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs. 
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treating  him  with  the  consideration  that  Canning 
conceived  was  his  due,  and  which  Mr.  Pitt  took 
particular  pains  to  exhibit.  It  was  probably  in 
some  measure  this  omission  on  the  part  of  the  Oppo- 
sition leaders,  who  were  rather  patronising  in  their 
attentions,  though  mainly  their  very  shadowy  pros- 
pects of  coming  into  office,  that  induced  Canning 
to  carry  his  wares  to  the  rival  market,  a  change  of 
front  which  he  must  have  the  less  regretted  by 
reason  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  regarded 
by  his  Whig  patrons,  who,  whatever  their  real 
feelings,  chose  to  treat  it  with  amused  contempt. 
Colonel  Fitzpatrick  immortalised  the  incident  in  a 
couplet  which  must  have  filled  Canning  with  quite 
as  much  envy  as  anger: — 

"  The  turning  of  coats  so  common  is  grown 

That  no  one  thinks  now  to  attack  it, 
But  never  before  has  an  instance  been  known 
Of  a  schoolboy  turning  his  jacket !  " 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Canning  ever  forgave  this 
poignant  shaft,  and  by  way  of  avenging  himself  he 
seldom  lost  an  opportunity  of  ridiculing  the  Whigs 
in  after-years,  which  he  never  did  with  greater  effect 
than  after  a  certain  Westminster  election,  when  he 
described  the  Champions  of  the  People  as  returning 
from  the  contest  "with  laurels  in  their  hats  and 
brickbats  at  their  heels."  The  Whigs,  on  their 
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part,  while  affecting  to  laugh  at  his  juvenile  act  of 
apostasy,  never  forgave  it,  and  though  a  section  of 
them  consented  to  join  his  administration  in  1827, 
the  party  at  large  disliked  and  distrusted  him  with 
an  intensity  that  was  far  more  personal  than 
political. 

While  Canning  was  thus,  so  to  speak,  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  wavering  between  two  banners,  Jenkinson, 
as  we  have  seen,  found  everything  ready  to  his 
hand,  and  though  during  Pitt's  first  administration 
he  did  not  obtain  any  higher  official  post  than  a  seat 
at  the  India  Board,  he  had  so  amply  proved  his 
ability  and  business  capacity  as  to  receive  in  the 
Addington  Cabinet  the  important  post  of  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  he  established  that 
precedence  over  Canning  which  he  never  afterwards 
lost,  though  in  Mr.  Pitt's  administration  Canning's 
official  status  had  certainly  been  the  more  important. 
Whether  if,  like  Jenkinson — or,  as  he  had  then 
become  "  by  courtesy,"  Lord  Hawkesbury — 
Canning  had  followed  Addington's  fortunes  he 
would  have  obtained  the  Foreign  Secretaryship,  it 
is  difficult  to  say.  His  talents  would  certainly  have 
justified  his  appointment,  but  his  lack  of  discretion, 
which  apparently  caused  even  so  partial  a  patron  as 
Mr.  Pitt  to  exclude  him  from  the  Cabinet  in  his 
second  administration,  would  probably  have  been 
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regarded  as  a  fatal  disqualification.  At  all  events, 
he  had  the  mortification  of  beholding  the  rather 
looked-down-upon  "  Jenky  "  invested  with  Cabinet 
rank  fully  six  years  before  he  was  permitted  to  attain 
it,  a  priority  the  significance  of  which  to  one  of 
Canning's  "  vaulting  ambition  "  must  have  been 
painfully  emphatic. 

Though  it  cannot  be  said  that  Lord  Hawkesbury 
achieved  any  brilliant  success  as  Foreign  Secretary, 
he  was  at  least  very  far  from  being  a  failure,  while 
certainly  under  so  weak  and  inefficient  a  chief  as 
Addington  he  had  very  little  chance  of  doing  himself 
justice.  If  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  wittily  described 
by  Sheridan  as  "  a  Peace  everybody  was  glad  of  and 
nobody  was  proud  of,"  was  not  exactly  a  triumph 
of  diplomacy,  it  was,  considering  the  circumstances, 
by  no  means  a  discreditable  piece  of  work,  and 
though  on  Mr.  Pitt's  resumption  of  office  in  1804 
Lord  Hawkesbury  was  transferred  to  the  Home 
Office,  his  general  reputation  was  such  that  on  Pitt's 
death  in  1806  he  was  offered  by  the  King  the 
succession  to  the  Premiership.  This  he  very  wisely 
declined  ;  but  in  1807,  on  the  fall  of  Lord  Grenville's 
administration,  he  was  reappointed  to  the  Home 
Office,  Canning  then  for  the  first  time  entering  the 
Cabinet  as  Foreign  Secretary.  In  that  post,  how- 
ever, by  a  curious  stroke  of  fate,  Lord  Hawkesbury, 
or,  as  he  had  now  become  by  his  father's  death, 
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Lord  Liverpool,  before  very  long  replaced  him,  and 
three  years  later,  when  Canning  found  himself  out 
in  the  cold,  an  object  of  suspicion,  if  not  irreparably 
discredited,  "  Jenky,"  with  the  unanimous  assent  of 
his  colleagues,  was  appointed  to  the  Premiership. 
In  that  situation  he  remained  for  as  long  a  period 
as  fifteen  years,  only  resigning  it  in  1827,  when 
stricken  by  an  irremediable  illness.  Nor  during  the 
whole  term  of  his  Premiership  was  his  supremacy 
once  challenged  by  his  colleagues,  while  personally 
he  never  failed  to  enlist  the  respect  of  his  opponents. 
When  in  addition  it  is  recollected  that  he  was  Prime 
Minister  during  perhaps  the  three  most  momentous 
years  through  which  this  country  was  destined  to 
pass  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  crisis 
from  which  his  Government  emerged  in  1815  with 
triumphant  success,  he  must  surely  be  accorded 
something  more  than  the  disparaging  notice  which 
he  has  mostly  received  from  latter  day  politicians 
and  historians. 

That  he  was  as  brilliantly  gifted  as  Canning  or 
Lord  Wellesley  it  would  be  idle  to  pretend,  but  it 
is  quite  certain  that  neither  Canning  nor  Lord 
Wellesley  would  have  succeeded,  as  he  did,  in 
keeping  together  not  only  a  Government,  but  a 
great  political  party,  for  so  long  a  space  of  time  in 
the  face  of  such  enormous  difficulties.  The  truth 
is,  Lord  Liverpool,  like  many  men  equally  able  in 
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other  walks  of  life,  never  cared  to  assert  himself, 
being  content  to  labour  effectively  and  honestly 
for  the  welfare  of  the  State  and  of  the  Crown, 
without  seeking  to  figure  prominently  in  the  public 
eye.  It  was,  doubtless,  this  indifference  to  fame 
and  tendency  to  seclusiveness  that  earned  for  him 
Mr.  Disraeli's  contemptuous  sobriquet,  but  it 
demanded  qualities  considerably  higher  than  those 
of  a  "  mediocrity,"  "  arch  "  or  otherwise,  to  compass 
his  important  achievements.  If  deficient  in  the 
gifts  of  oratory  and  lacking  the  glitter  of  epigram, 
he  deserves  at  least  to  rank  as  a  prudent  and 
sagacious  statesman  of  unimpeachable  honour  and 
sturdy  independence,  amenable  neither  to  popular 
applause  nor  to  the  favour  of  the  Crown. 

Although  unfortunate  in  some  of  his  colleagues, 
in  the  main  he  made  the  best  of  the  material  at  his 
disposal,  and  after  allowing  for  all  failures  and 
shortcomings,  it  is  questionable  whether  during  the 
momentous  period  of  his  Premiership  any  other 
ruler  could  have  been  found  among  the  public  men 
of  the  day  equally  capable  of  weathering  the  storm. 
His  qualities  were  of  higher  value  than  mere  poli- 
tical genius.  Temperate,  judicious,  conciliatory, 
and,  above  all,  firm  of  purpose,  he  prevailed  where 
many  a  leader  of  more  showy  abilities  would 
have  produced  only  discord  and  disaster.  If  his 
domestic  legislation  was  unduly  repressive,  he  must 
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at  least  be  credited  with  having  maintained  his 
country's  honour  and  the  integrity  of  his  party, 
which  with  his  disappearance  from  the  helm  fell 
into  a  state  of  disruption  from  which  it  has  never 
wholly  recovered. 
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CHAPTER  Vll 

DRAGON 

MR.  CANNING'S  withdrawal  from  the  Cabinet 
left  it  without  a  single  statesman  of  the  highest 
order.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  confessedly 
never  much  at  home  in  politics,  practically  confined 
himself  to  the  military  duties  of  his  department, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Liverpool,  the  re- 
maining ministers  were  chiefly  Tories  of  the  "  stick- 
in-the-mud,"  intolerant  type,  bigoted  champions  of 
Church  and  State,  and  dismal  foreboders  of  Revo- 
lution. Mr.  Thistlewood  and  his  bloodthirsty  con- 
federates had,  in  fact,  so  greatly  quickened  their 
reactionary  impulses  that  the  mere  whisper  of  such 
ominous  words  as  "  Reform  "  and  "  Emancipation  " 
inspired  them  with  something  more  than  pious 
horror.  Nevertheless,  the  Prime  Minister  could 
number  two  colleagues  who,  whatever  their 
political  shortcomings,  were  in  point  of  capacity 
infinitely  superior  to  such  men  as  Lord  Sidmouth 
and  the  official  makeweights  who  congested  the 
Cabinet.  These  were  Lord  Eldon,  the  Chancellor, 
and  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  Foreign  Secretary. 

Lord  Eldon  enjoyed  a  distinction  wholly  unique. 
The  son  of  a  north-country  "coal-fitter" — his  rise 
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was  wittily  described  as  a  progress  from  the  coal- 
sack  to  the  Woolsack — at  the  accession  of  George 
the  Fourth  he  had,  with  only  a  twelvemonth's 
intermission,  held  the  Great  Seal  for  nineteen 
years,  to  which  he  was  destined  to  add  another 
eight  years  of  office,  making,  with  the  short  interval 
mentioned,  an  aggregate  tenure  of  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  If  estimated  only  as  a  judge,  he 
must  be  credited  with  having  deserved  well  of  his 
country,  for  he  was  not  only  consummately  able 
and  profoundly  learned,  but  scrupulously  impartial, 
being  always  animated  by  the  best  traditions  of 
the  Bench.  His  emoluments  were,  indeed,  ex- 
cessive, and  his  deliberations  provokingly  slow,  but 
his  decisions  were  as  unimpeachable  as  was  his 
judicial  conduct,  a  combination  of  characteristics 
which  served  to  acquire  for  him,  perhaps,  the 
highest  reputation  ever  attained  by  an  English 
Chancellor. 

If,  however,  Lord  Eldon  was  admirable  as  a 
judge,  he  was  very  much  the  reverse  as  a  states- 
man ;  not  owing  to  any  lack  of  political  ability,  but 
rather  to  a  narrowness  of  vision  and  hesitancy  of 
judgment  which  rendered  him  a  colleague  of  very 
questionable  value.  Though  from  the  first  a 
persona  grata  to  George  the  Third,  who  was 
always  a  warm  appreciator  of  stubborn  Toryism 
and  domestic  decorum,  he  had  at  one  time  been 
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more  detested  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  (to  quote 
His  Royal  Highness's  own  avowal)  than  any 
individual  in  his  father's  dominions.  This  was 
owing  to  the  Prince's  belief  that  Lord  Eldon  had 
at  various  times  secretly  attempted  to  incense  the 
King  against  him,  though  when  afterwards,  on 
assuming  the  Regency,  he  was  enabled  to  examine 
the  correspondence  between  his  father  and  the 
Chancellor,  he  was  soon  convinced  that  his  sus- 
picions were  unfounded.  During,  however,  the 
period  of  his  distrust,  his  animosity  gave  rise  to 
several  sharp  "brushes"  with  his  b£te  noire,  in 
which  it  must  be  owned  that  the  latter  came  off 
far  the  best,  so  far  as  dignity  was  concerned.  On 
one  occasion,  annoyed  at  some  favour  shown  by  the 
King  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Prince  told  the 
Chancellor,  who  had  attended  to  arrange  an  inter- 
view between  the  father  and  son,  that  he  refused  to 
meet  the  King  and  desired  the  Chancellor  so  to 
inform  His  Majesty.  On  the  Chancellor  respect- 
fully expostulating,  the  Prince  angrily  enquired: 
"  My  Lord,  who  gave  you  authority  to  advise  me  ? " 
"  Sir,"  replied  the  Chancellor,  "  I  express  very 
sincere  regret  that  I  have  offended  your  Royal 
Highness  by  doing  so,  but  as  His  Majesty's  Chan- 
cellor, I  must  be  allowed  to  judge  what  messages  I 
ought  to  convey  to  His  Majesty.  Your  Royal 
Highness  must  charge  some  other  messenger  with 
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that  communication.     I  will  not  take  it."    And 
he  was  as  good  as  his  word. 

On  another  occasion  the  Chancellor  stood  his 
ground  with  even  greater  effect.  Here  again  the 
everlasting  problem  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  was 
under  discussion,  and  in  the  course  of  an  interview 
with  the  Prince  the  Chancellor  expressed  a  hope 
that  his  Royal  Highness  would  consult  her  dignity 
and  comfort,  a  suggestion  which  the  Prince 
resented  by  the  remark  that  he  was  not  the  sort  of 
person  to  let  his  hair  grow  under  his  wig  to  please 
his  wife,  "  Your  Royal  Highness  condescends  to 
become  personal,"  rejoined  the  Chancellor  ;  "  I  beg 
leave  to  withdraw."  He  accordingly  retired  with 
the  lowest  of  ceremonial  bows.  The  Prince, 
anxious  to  avoid  an  open  rupture,  caused  an  expla- 
nation to  be  sent  on  the  following  day,  disclaiming 
any  intention  to  be  personal,  and  declaring  that  he 
had  only  used  the  offending  phrase  in  a  "  prover- 
bial "  sense  in  order  to  express  that  he  declined  to 
be  governed  by  his  wife.  He  was,  however, 
probably  aware  that,  in  order  to  please  Lady  Eldon, 
the  Chancellor  had  literally  done  what  he  had 
indicated  in  his  so-called  figurative  phrase,  for,  as  a 
rule,  he  was  pretty  thoroughly  "  posted  "  concerning 
the  vie  intime  of  those  about  the  Court. 

But  time  and  circumstances  effected  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  relations  between  them.     A  few 
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years  afterwards  the  Prince's  aversion  was  replaced 
by  a  profusion  of  smiles  and  compliments,  mingled 
on  occasions  of  special  affability  with  the  endearing 
sobriquet  of  "  Old  Bags  "  ;  while  the  Chancellor,  on 
his  side,  was  ever  ready  with  accommodating 
counsels  for  the  benefit  of  "  his  young  master,"  who 
in  his  perpetual  domestic  embroilments  frequently 
invoked  his  former  bugbear's  authority  against  the 
distracted  Princess  Charlotte,  whose  existence, 
thanks  to  her  tyrannical  grandmother,  her  inju- 
dicioiis  father,  and  her  erratic  mother,  was,  as  a  rule, 
the  reverse  of  enviable.  Whenever  the  spirited 
girl,  goaded  beyond  endurance,  showed  symptoms 
of  mutiny  the  austere  Chancellor  was  sent  for,  as  a 
sort  of  family  disciplinarian,  to  give  her  "  a  good 
talking  to,"  a  function  he  discharged  with  a  rugged 
severity  which  the  young  Princess,  who  had  a  very 
keen  conception  of  her  royal  dignity,  passionately 
resented.  On  one  occasion,  when  during  a  stormy 
scene  he  was  appealed  to  by  the  irritated  Regent, 
he  boldly  declared  that  if  the  Princess  were  a 
daughter  of  his  he  would  lock  her  up  till  she 
promised  obedience,  "  a  piece  of  his  mind  "  which 
drove  Her  Royal  Highness  from  the  room  in  a  burst 
of  indignant  weeping.  "  What  would  the  old  King 
say,"  she  exclaimed,  in  describing  the  affront  to  a 
friend,  "  if  he  could  know  that  his  grandchild  had 
been  compared  to  the  daughter  of  a  coal-heaver  ? " 
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The  Chancellor  was,  of  course,  one  of  the  royal 
emissaries  to  Connaught  Place  on  the  memorable 
night  when  the  Princess  Charlotte  escaped  to  her 
mother's  roof  from  the  bondage  of  Warwick  House. 
On  that  occasion  he  was  subjected  to  the  indignity 
of  "  kicking  his  heels "  in  an  anteroom  with 
"  Young  Bags  "  (Lord  Chief  Justice  Ellenborough) 
and  other  official  magnates,  while  Mr.  Brougham, 
of  the  outer  Bar,  for  whom  he  entertained  a 
sovereign  contempt  both  as  a  lawyer  and  a  poli- 
tician, was  closeted  with  the  Princess  of  Wales  and 
her  daughter  and  chuckling  at  the  discomfiture  of 
his  professional  superior.  "  Old  Bags  "  proved  a 
tenacious  visitor,  for  according  to  his  own  account 
he  refused  to  stir  until  the  truant  Princess,  who 
"kicked  and  bounced,"  consented,  at  the  urgent 
instance  of  Brougham,  to  return  to  Warwick 
House. 

Like  certain  other  members  of  the  Tory  Govern- 
ment who  had  espoused  the  Princess  of  Wales's 
cause  while  the  Prince  still  favoured  the  Whigs, 
Lord  Eldon  found  the  fact  a  somewhat  awkward 
one  to  confront  when  in  later  years  he  had  become 
one  of  her  husband's  ministers.  In  earlier  days  not 
only  had  he  frequently  been  a  guest  of  the  Princess, 
who  was  wont  to  keep  his  wine  glass  well  primed 
with  her  own  hand,  but  he  had  been  one  of  the 
originators  and  authors  of  the  famous  "  Book,"  a 
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compilation  intended  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  counter- 
blast to  the  report  of  the  "  Delicate  Investigation  " 
Committee  already  referred  to.  This  "  Book  "  was 
composed  not  so  much  as  a  vindication  of  the 
Princess  as  an  attack  on  the  Whigs,  whom  it  was 
hoped  would  thereby  be  so  greatly  discredited  as 
to  be  driven  from  office.  When,  however,  Lord 
Grenville's  ministry  was  given  its  conge  on  the 
Catholic  question  it  was  found  no  longer  necessary 
to  launch  "  The  Book,"  though  Mr.  Perceval  was 
honest  enough  still  to  urge  its  publication  in  the 
interests  of  the  Princess,  while  the  King  also 
favoured  it  as  a  means  of  denigrating  the  Prince, 
with  whom  at  that  time  he  was  on  even  worse 
terms  than  usual.  But  more  prudent  counsels 
prevailed,  and  though  a  few  copies  had  got  into 
circulation  and  had  to  be  suppressed  by  means  of 
some  rather  high-handed  proceedings  in  Chancery, 
and,  it  was  said,  of  an  enormous  expenditure,  as  an 
actual  "  publication "  it  was  never  given  to  the 
world.  Curiously  enough,  the  motion  in  Chancery, 
instituted  to  restrain  a  London  newspaper  from 
disclosing  the  contents  of  "  The  Book "  in  its 
columns,  came  before  the  Chancellor  himself,  one 
of  its  principal  authors  !  The  document  itself  was 
not  mentioned  specifically  but  was  ingeniously 
included  in  the  terms  of  the  motion,  which 
purported  to  deal  mainly  with  the  "  Delicate 
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Investigation  "  Report.  The  Chancellor  prudently 
heard  the  motion  in  his  private  room,  and  with  due 
solemnity  made  the  order  asked  for ;  a  situation 
full  of  suggestiveness  for  the  Gilbertian  order  of 
dramatist ! 

In  spite  of  his  change  of  front  respecting  "  The 
Book,"  Lord  Eldon  continued  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  Princess  until,  in  common  with  Mr. 
Perceval,  he  became  one  of  her  husband's  principal 
ministers.  Then  he  gradually  relaxed  his  intimacy, 
becoming  finally  as  hostile  to  her  as  he  had  formerly 
been  to  the  Prince.  On  this  account  he  was 
especially  obnoxious  to  the  Queen's  supporters,  who 
on  her  return  to  England  were  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  him  with  a  form  of  retribution 
which  they  were  aware  would  prove  particularly 
unpalatable.  Originally  an  inhabitant  of  Blooms- 
bury,  at  that  time  still  a  favourite  residential 
quarter  of  judicial  magnates,  the  Chancellor  had 
recently  migrated  to  a  much  more  fashionable 
region  of  the  town,  namely  Hamilton  Place, 
Piccadilly,  where  he  had  acquired  a  fine  mansion 
at,  of  course,  even  in  those  days  a  very  considerable 
outlay.  As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  just  at  the  time 
of  the  Queen's  return  the  house  next  to  his 
happened  to  be  for  sale,  and  for  this  house  her 
Majesty's  Whig  friends  maliciously  proceeded  to 
treat  as  a  convenient  residence  for  her  during  the 
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trial.  The  bare  idea  of  such  a  neighbour,  with  all 
her  "  ragamuffin  "  adherents,  filled  the  Chancellor 
with  such  consternation  that  in  order  to  protect 
himself  he  was  actually  driven  to  buy  the  house, 
a  step  which  his  well-known  penuriousness  must 
have  rendered  little  short  of  agonising  !  However, 
at  whatever  cost,  the  situation  was  saved,  and  his 
persecutors,  elated  with  their  success,  proceeded  to 
repeat  the  operation  for  the  benefit  of  Lord 
Castlereagh,  who  held  the  next  place  in  their 
regard.  The  Foreign  Secretary,  however,  though 
naturally  little  relishing  the  attention,  showed 
himself  to  be  of  sterner  stuff,  for  he  accepted  the 
situation  with  a  nonchalance  which  must  have 
considerably  disappointed  the  authors  of  the 
pleasantry. 

Excuses,  however,  should  be  made  for  the  Chan- 
cellor's apprehensions  of  Queen  Caroline's  sup- 
porters, as  only  five  years  previously  he  had  been 
the  victim  of  a  serious  mob  outrage  when  a  resident 
in  Bedford  Square.  On  this  occasion  the  attitude 
of  the  Government  on  the  Corn  Laws  had  not 
unreasonably  incurred  the  resentment  of  the  lower 
orders,  and  the  "  unemployed  "  of  the  day  signalised 
their  displeasure  by  riotously  careering  through  the 
streets,  selecting  for  their  especial  attention  the 
houses  of  their  pet  ministerial  aversions,  among 
whom  Lord  Eldori  was,  as  usual,  foremost.  After 
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the  wonted  preliminary  of  window  smashing,  they 
tore  up  his  area  railings  and  broke  into  the  hall, 
but  there  their  progress  was  arrested  by  the  Chan- 
cellor, who  at  the  first  assault  had  introduced 
through  a  back  entrance  two  or  three  soldiers  from 
the  British  Museum  guard.  These  he  extended 
in  single  file,  and,  adopting  Admiral  Duncan's  cele- 
brated tactics  when  the  Dutch  fleet  appeared  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames  during  the  mutiny  at  the 
Nore,  coolly  gave  the  order,  "  Guards  in  the  rear  ! 
Reserve  your  fire  !  "  At  this  suggestion  of  bullets 
in  reserve  the  invaders  thought  it  more  prudent  to 
beat  a  retreat,  which  the  Chancellor  valiantly 
followed  up  by  dashing  into  the  street,  and  himself 
making  a  couple  of  prisoners.  His  victory  earned 
for  him  quite  a  reputation  as  a  military  tactician, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  fresh  from  the  triumph  of 
Waterloo,  paying  him  the  highest  compliments  on 
his  strategy !  But  the  glory  was  rather  dearly 
purchased,  for  the  mob,  bent  on  reprisals,  still  made 
the  house  an  object  of  sinister  attention,  and  for 
nearly  a  month  it  was  in  a  state  of  siege,  the  head 
of  the  law  being  only  able  to  get  to  his  Court  by 
slums  and  alleys  under  the  escort  of  a  famous  Bow 
Street  "  runner  "  and  a  contingent  of  constables  ! 

That  Lord  Eldon  should  have  been  obnoxious 
to  even  the  better  disposed  section  of  the  lower 
orders  is  not  surprising.  From  the  moment  when 
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he  first  assumed  office  as  Solicitor-General  he  had 
been  the  uncompromising  foe  not  only  of  liberty 
and  reform,  but,  lamentable  to  record,  of  every 
measure  for  the  amelioration  of  the  remorseless 
criminal  code.  Countenanced  by  no  less  than  five 
spiritual  peers,  he  successfully  resisted  the  abolition 
of  capita]  punishment  for  shoplifting  and  theft  from 
private  dwellings ;  he  had  been  one  of  the  promi- 
nent advocates  of  a  measure  for  penalising  the 
importation  of  foreign  corn  at  a  time  of  exceptional 
scarcity  and  want ;  and,  above  all,  he  was  the  chief 
inspirer  of  the  notorious  six  Acts  which  spread,  so 
to  speak,  the  clank  of  the  manacles  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  main  objects 
of  these  ill-omened  enactments,  happily  long  since 
expunged  from  the  Statute  Book,  were :  to  prevent 
public  meetings  without  the  licence  of  magistrates  ; 
to  permit  a  search  for  arms  in  private  houses ;  to 
subject  newspapers  to  an  almost  prohibitive  stamp 
duty  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  suppressing  their 
circulation;  and  to  punish  with  transportation 
any  one  convicted  a  second  time  for  libel. 

With  such  principles  and  such  measures  the  name 
of  Lord  Eldon  will  be  irrevocably  associated,  yet 
he  was  not  without  kindly  and  even  tender  feeling ; 
indeed  his  proneness  to  lachrymosity  was  so  pro- 
nounced as  to  furnish  material  for  the  satire  of 
Byron  and  Shelley.  But  if  he  occasionally  turned 
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on  his  tears  rather  too  easily — for  some  mysterious 
reason  they  "trickled  down  his  cheeks"  at  the 
marriage  of  the  middle-aged  Princess  Mary,  while 
Lady  Eldon  not  only  contributed  her  share  but 
"  cried  all  night,  and  nine-tenth  parts  of  the  next 
day  "  —he  was  also  capable  of  genuine  emotion,  as 
was  evidenced  by  his  abrupt  retirement  from  Court 
on  catching  sight  of  Romilly's  vacant  seat  after  the 
tragic  death  of  that  great  lawyer  and  philanthropist, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Romilly  had  been 
strongly  opposed  to  him  in  public  life. 

It  is  curious  that  a  man  sprung  from  the  people 
should  have  been  such  an  uncompromising  "  coer- 
cionist "  and  opponent  of  all  measures  calculated 
to  improve  the  lot  of  the  humbler  classes  ;  but  the 
most  charitable  explanation  is  that  the  French 
Revolution,  which  synchronised  with  the  earlier 
stage  of  his  public  life,  permanently  warped  a  mind 
and  temperament  already  predisposed  to  severity 
and  repression.  To  Lord  Eldon  teeming  gaols  and 
corn  at  over  one  hundred  shillings  a  quarter  were  the 
halcyon  symptoms  of  order  and  prosperity ;  while 
to  disfranchise  a  pocket  borough  meant  sacrilege, 
arid  to  "  emancipate  "  his  Catholic  fellow-subjects 
a  crime !  Yet,  by  the  irony  of  fate,  he  survived 
to  see  pocket  boroughs  abolished  by  his  hated 
opponents,  the  Whigs,  and  worse  still,  "Emanci- 
pation "  carried  by  his  own  familiar  friends. 
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Although  Lord  Eldon  at  last  parted  company 
with  the  Great  Seal  when,  in  common  with  other 
anti-Catholics  in  the  Cabinet,  he  resigned  on  Mr. 
Canning's  succession  to  the  Premiership,  he  was 
evidently  not  without  expectations  that  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  when  forming  an  administration  a 
little  later,  would  enlist  his  services,  if  no  longer  in 
the  capacity  of  Chancellor,  at  least  as  President  of 
the  Council.  The  Duke,  however,  though,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  cordial  appreciator  of  his  former 
colleague's  military  capacity,  had  no  very  high 
opinion  of  him  as  a  counsellor,  and  plainly  intimated 
to  the  King,  who  had  put  out  a  "  feeler  "  on  Lord 
Eldon's  behalf,  that  he  would  be  of  no  service  to 
him.  The  veteran  lawyer  was  accordingly  doomed 
to  pass  the  remaining  eleven  years  of  his  life  more 
or  less  in  seclusion,  the  monotony  of  which  he 
varied  with  dismal  jeremiads  on  the  imminent  ruin 
of  the  country,  in  which  he  was  heartily  seconded 
by  his  late  colleague  and  former  chief,  Sidmouth, 
who,  rather  ludicrously,  had  in  his  old  age  become 
his  nephew-in-law. 

In  private  life  Lord  Eldon  was  amiable  and  in 
some  respects  lovable,  his  only  serious  blemish 
being  a  tendency  to  cant,  especially  where  his 
official  position  was  concerned.  To  judge  from  his 
correspondence  it  would  be  supposed  that  he  found 
the  Great  Seal  an  intolerable  encumbrance  and  the 
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Woolsack  a  seat  of  thorns,  whereas  no  Chancellor, 
not  even  Lord  Loughborough,  was  more  partial  to 
the  sweets  of  office.  Though  not  conspicuously 
loyal  as  a  colleague — he  undoubtedly  intrigued 
with  Mr.  Pitt  for  the  displacement  of  Addington — 
he  was  at  least  thoroughly  consistent  in  his  political 
creed  and  conduct,  a  characteristic  on  which  he 
never  ceased  to  plume  himself  at  the  expense  of 
his  less  inflexible  colleagues,  and  perhaps  the  most 
exhilarating  moment,  if  not  of  his  life,  of  his  latter 
years,  was  the  greeting  which  he  was  accorded  at 
almost  his  last  appearance  in  public  : 

"  Three  cheers  for  Old  Eldon ;  he  never  ratted  ! " 

Like  his  elder  and  equally  able  if  less  famous 
brother,  Lord  Stowell,  he  lived  to  see  his  country 
completely  revolutionised  except  as  regards  the 
monarchy.  Born  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  George 
the  Second,  a  fellow  of  his  college  two  years  before 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  birth,  and  well  over  fifty 
at  the  time  of  Trafalgar,  he  died  a  subject  of 
Queen  Victoria  in  a  bewildering  world  of  railroads, 
democratic  Parliaments,  and,  worst  of  all,  legalised 
liberty.  When  he  attained  his  majority,  America 
was  still  a  British  colony,  Napoleon  was  scarcely 
out  of  the  cradle,  and  Louis  the  Sixteenth  had  not 
yet  ascended  the  throne;  before  his  death  the 
United  States  had  celebrated  the  Jubilee  of  their 
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Independence,  the  stupendous  Napoleonic  name 
was  already  a  dream,  and  the  Bourbon  dynasty 
had  been  extinguished  for  ever.  Statesmen  have 
occasionally  died  at  a  greater  age,  but  to  none  has 
more  momentous  a  span  of  life  been  accorded. 
Politically  speaking,  he  may  be  not  inaptly  described 
as  Ultimas  Romanorum,  a  rble,  indeed,  which  he 
loved  to  enact  in  his  lonely  and  embittered  old  age, 
as  he  brooded,  like  some  ancient  augur,  over  the 
phantom  past. 
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IF  Lord  Eldon  was  of  little  account  in  the 
Cabinet,  it  was  far  otherwise  with  Lord  Castlereagh, 
who,  in  spite  of  many  shortcomings,  was  undoubtedly 
its  most  vigorous  member.  There  have  been  few 
statesmen  concerning  whom  historians  have  pro- 
nounced so  many  conflicting  judgments.  While 
Whig  writers  have  never  permitted  themselves  to 
say  a  good  word  for  him,  and  Radicals  have 
denounced  him  in  terms  that  would  have  been 
exaggerated  if  applied  to  Judas  Iscariot,  able 
commentators  of  his  own  party  have  claimed  for  him 
qualities  and  achievements  that  would  entitle  him 
to  rank  only  very  little  lower  than  Pitt  or  Canning. 
Probably  the  truth,  as  in  many  other  similar  cases, 
lies  between  the  two  extremes.  While  wholly 
destitute  of  genius,  and  responsible  for  a  colossal 
fiasco — the  Walcheren  expedition — he  became  with 
experience  a  capable  administrator,  and,  in  the  face 
of  enormous  difficulties,  conducted  the  Government's 
foreign  policy  with  a  fair  degree  of  credit.  He  was, 
however,  handicapped  by  two  circumstances,  one 
political,  the  other  personal,  which  told  heavily 
against  him  to  the  last :  he  had  been  the  engine  of 
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corruption  that  effected  the  union  with  Ireland,  and 
he  was  the  worst  speaker  that  ever  rose  from  the 
Treasury  Bench.     On  the  first  account  he  was  a 
continual  subject  of  obloquy,   on  the   second  of 
ridicule,   and   his   reputation    with    posterity    has 
thereby  disproportionately  suffered.     The  bribery, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of   peerages,   which    he   was 
reluctantly  driven  to  employ,  represented,  at  the 
worst,  an  inevitable,  if  unworthy,  means  to  a  good 
end,  namely,  Catholic  Emancipation,  of  which  the 
Irish  Union  was  the  indispensable  precursor.      If 
Pitt  had  foreseen  his  inability  to  carry  Emancipa- 
tion, he  would  never  have  promoted  the  Union,  but 
relying  as  he  did,  though  perhaps  over-confidently, 
on  obtaining  the  King's  sanction  to  the  principal 
measure,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  accomplish 
the  preliminary  stage  by  every  means  in  his  power. 
Personally  no  statesman  held  corruption  in  greater 
abhorrence  ;  to  that  his  whole  life,  public  and  private, 
bore    eloquent   testimony ;    and,    though   perhaps 
politically  not  quite  so  fastidious,  Lord  Castlereagh 
was  in   the   main   equally  above  suspicion.     But, 
unhappily    in    this    instance,   both    Pitt  and  his 
lieutenant  had  to  deal  with  an  element  of  shameless 
rapacity  fortunately  rare  in  the  upper  classes  of  any 
European  country.     If  ever  Walpole's  cynical  axiom 
that  "every  man  has  his  price"  was  abundantly 
justified,    it    was  by  the  conduct    of   the    Irish 
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Parliament  in  the  last  year  of  its  existence.  These 
apostles  of  "  independence  "  saw  their  opportunity, 
and  they  made  the  most  of  it.  The  pages  of 
Burke  and  Debrett  bear  sinister  testimony  to  the 
spirit  that  animated  them.  Pitt  and  Castlereagh 
soon  found  that  in  order  to  carry  through  a  measure 
that  must  prove  one  of  the  most  beneficent  in  the 
annals  of  the  country's  legislation  they  were  con- 
fronted with  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  methods 
which  even  such  hardened  bribery-mongers  as 
Henry  Fox  and  Richard  Rigby  would  have 
hesitated  to  adopt.  Yet  the  situation  presented 
no  alternative.  They  must  either  pay  the  price 
demanded  or  withhold  from  the  entire  Irish  nation 
an  act  of  justice  and  reparation  the  further  post- 
ponement of  which  would  grievously  aggravate  a 
supreme  wrong. 

Accordingly,  with  bribes  in  his  hand  and  disgust 
in  his  heart,  Castlereagh  was  forced  to  bargain  with 
the  venal  herd  that  purported  to  represent  the 
interests  of  the  Irish  people.  To  an  essentially 
proud  and  honourable  nature  it  would  be  difficult 
to  assign  a  more  sickening  task.  The  Irish  House 
of  Commons  was  converted  into  something  little 
better  than  an  auction  mart.  As  an  instance  of 
the  kind  of  traffic  to  which  Castlereagh  found 
himself  committed  may  be  cited  the  case  of  the 
member  for  Portarlington,  a  certain  Mr.  Trench. 
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The  price  which  this  honourable  member  had  set 
on  his  vote  was  so  exorbitant  that  the  Government 
declined  to  entertain  his  terms.  The  disappointed 
haggler  thereupon  rose  in  his  place  and  declared 
that  he  should  vote  against  the  Bill.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  the  Government  agent  had  ascertained 
that  the  division  was  likely  to  be  so  evenly  balanced 
that  Mr.  Trench's  vote  must  be  secured  at  any  cost. 
Accordingly,  after  conferring  with  Lord  Castlereagh, 
he  made  his  way  to  the  member  for  Portarlington, 
who  had  just  resumed  his  seat,  and  entered  into  a 
whispered  conversation  writh  him,  as  the  result  of 
which  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the  mollified 
Mr.  Trench  again  rose  and,  with  an  effrontery  from 
which  even  an  Eden  or  a  Wedderburn  would  have 
recoiled,  informed  the  House  that  he  had  thought 
better  of  the  matter  and  was  now  prepared  to  vote 
for  the  Bill !  This  unparalleled  feat  in  the  art  of 
volte-face  was  a  little  too  much  even  for  the  convert's 
fellow-hucksters,  who  had,  at  all  events,  maintained 
some  outward  semblance  of  decency  in  their  sacrifice 
of  political  virtue.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  record 
the  sequel.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months 
Mr.  Trench  received  the  price  of  his  infamy,  and 
became  Lord  Ashtown,  a  title  which  for  sordidness 
of  origin  has  few  competitors  even  in  the  Irish 
peerage. 

There   can  be  no   doubt  that    at    this    period 
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Castlereagh  was  animated  by  a  truly  liberal  spirit 
towards  Ireland,  and  those  who  are  inclined  to 
judge  him  by  his  reactionary  policy  of  later  years 
would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  exists  no 
clearer  or  more  convincing  argument  in  favour  of 
Catholic  Emancipation  than  the  State  paper  which 
he  composed  on  the  subject  during  his  Chief 
Secretaryship. 

His  subsequent  career  down  to  1807,  if  uneventful, 
was  not  unprosperous.  At  Mr.  Pitt's  instance  he 
served  in  the  Addington  administration,  afterwards 
holding  office  under  his  old  chief  when  the  latter 
resumed  the  Premiership  in  1804.  It  was  at  this 
period  that,  unhappily  for  himself,  he  was  first 
entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  War  Department, 
in  which,  while  a  member  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
Cabinet,  he  became  responsible  for  the  stupendous 
miscarriage  of  the  Walcheren  expedition.  Apart 
from  lamentable  departmental  blundering  and 
inefficiency,  he  was  gravely  at  fault  in  his  choice  of 
a  military  commander,  the  appointment  of  Lord 
Chatham  being  entirely  due  to  personal  partiality 
supported  by  Court  favour.  This  nobleman,  who  had 
all  his  illustrious  father's  love  of  display  with  only  a 
moderate  share  of  his  ability,  was  far  more  con- 
cerned with  table  appointments  (he  took  out  to  the 
swamps  of  the  Scheldt  a  sumptuous  service  of  silver 
plate!)  than  with  tactical  dispositions  ;  moreover,  his 
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indolence  was  such  (he  seldom  rose  before  midday) 
that  he  was  popularly  known  as  "the  late  Lord 
Chatham."  Though  a  far  better  selection,  the  naval 
commander-in-chief,  Sir  Richard  Strachan,  was 
quite  as  ineffective,  not  through  any  fault  of  his 
own,  but  owing  to  lack  of  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  his  supine  colleague.  Under  such  a  general, 
located  in  pestilential  marshes,  with  an  inefficient 
commissariat  department  and  an  utterly  incompe- 
tent medical  staff,  the  expedition  had  very  little 
chance  of  proving  otherwise  than  abortive,  and  the 
glee  with  which  London  greeted  the  well-known  epi- 
gram describing  the  general  and  the  admiral  waiting 
for  one  another  was  succeeded  by  a  sentiment  of  a 
very  different  character  when  after  a  few  months 
the  fever-stricken  remnant  of  the  besieging  force, 
literally  a  "  skeleton  "  corps,  ingloriously  returned, 
not  a  blow  having  been  struck,  while  over  twenty- 
six  millions  of  public  money  had  been  fruitlessly 
expended. 

This  egregious  miscarriage  irretrievably  damaged 
Lord  Castlereagh's  reputation  as  a  War  Minister ; 
it  had,  moreover,  another  result  which  proved  more 
detrimental  to  a  far  abler  colleague  than  to  himself. 
This  was  Mr.  Canning,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  who 
had  for  some  time  past  complained  to  the  Premier 
of  the  War  Minister's  incompetence  as  seriously 
prejudicing  his  own  position  and  policy.  He  had, 
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indeed,  only  been  restrained  from  resigning  by  the 
Duke  expressly  promising  to  prepare  Lord 
Castlereagh  for  removal  to  another  department. 
Distracted,  however,  between  his  anxiety  to  retain 
Mr.  Canning  and  his  fear  of  offending  Lord  Castle- 
reagh, the  Duke,  instead  of  fulfilling  his  promise, 
refrained  from  so  much  as  hinting  at  Mr.  Canning's 
dissatisfaction.  Consequently,  while  Canning  was 
under  the  impression  that  Castlereagh  was  aware  of 
his  complaints,  his  unsuspecting  colleague  supposed 
that  he  had  the  Foreign  Secretary's  full  countenance 
and  approval.  Such  the  situation  remained  until 
the  Walcheren  scandal  brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 
Smarting  under  the  discredit  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  share,  Canning  peremptorily  demanded 
Castlereagh's  dismissal,  only  to  learn  for  the  first 
time  the  Premier's  breach  of  faith.  Indignant  at 
the  treatment  he  had  received,  and  anxious  to  escape 
from  a  position  that  had  become  intolerable,  he 
insisted  on  resigning,  a  step  which,  of  course, 
necessitated  the  disclosure  so  long  withheld  from 
Castlereagh,  who  thereupon  quite  unjustifiably 
taxed  his  late  colleague  with  having  insidiously 
intrigued  for  his  removal.  In  vain  did  Canning 
explain  the  true  state  of  affairs ;  Castlereagh  was 
not  in  a  mood  to  listen  to  reason.  Galled  at  the 
ignominious  plight  in  which  he  found  himself,  he 
angrily  ignored  all  explanations,  and,  persisting  in 
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his  untenable  charges,  haughtily  demanded  satis- 
faction, which  was  as  haughtily  accorded  in  the 
following  characteristic  letter  : — 

"  GLOUCESTER  LODGE,  September  20. 
"  MY  LORD, 

"  The  tone  and  purport  of  your  Lordship's  letter, 
which  I  have  this  moment  received,  of  course  pre- 
clude any  other  answer  on  my  part  to  the  misappre- 
hension and  misrepresentation  with  which  it 
abounds  than  that  I  will  cheerfully  give  your  Lord- 
ship the  satisfaction  which  you  require. 

"  I  am,  my  Lord, 
"  Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"GEORGE  CANNING. 
"  The  Lord  Viscount  Castlereagh." 

In  the  duel  which  ensued  on  Wimbledon 
Common — the  scene  only  a  few  years  before  of  a 
similar  meeting  between  Mr.  Pitt,  then  Prime 
Minister,  and  Mr.  Tierney — the  measure  of  Lord 
Castlereagh's  resentment  was  evidenced  by  a 
vindictiveness  wholly  at  variance  with  his  wonted 
amiability.  All  attempts  by  third  parties  to 
accommodate  matters  had  proved  unavailing.  Not- 
withstanding the  voluminous  correspondence  that 
had  already  been  exchanged  on  the  subject,  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  Mr.  Charles  Ellis  (afterwards  Lord 
Seaford),  Mr.  Canning's  "  second,"  felt  it  his  duty 
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to  call  upon  Lord  Yarmouth  (afterwards  Marquis 
of  Hertford),  who  officiated  in  the  same  capacity  for 
Lord  Castlereagh,  to  whom  he  made  an  exhaustive 
statement  of  all  the  circumstances,  showing  con- 
clusively that  Lord  Castlereagh's  interpretation  of 
Canning's  conduct  was  entirely  unjustified.     This 
statement  Lord  Yarmouth  duly  communicated  to 
Lord  Castlereagh,  who,  however,  stubbornly  declined 
to  withdraw  his  challenge,  and  a  meeting  was  con- 
sequently arranged.     Shortly  after  sunrise  on  the 
20th   September    both  principals   drove  down  to 
Wimbledon  Common,  or  rather  its  border  on  Putney 
Heath,  in  their  respective  curricles — the  fashionable 
vehicle  of  the  day — the  two  seconds  and  Mr.  Home 
(afterwards   Sir    Everard),  the    eminent    surgeon, 
completing  the  ominous  party.     Mr.   Ellis,   who 
evidently  suspected  that  Lord  Castlereagh  meant 
mischief,  stipulated  for  the  conventional  distance  of 
twelve  paces,  on  the  ground  that  "  neither  party  had 
come  out  with  the  intention  of  doing  each  other 
injury,"  an  assumption  in  which  Lord  Yarmouth, 
whatever  his  conviction  to  the   contrary,   had  no 
alternative  but  to   concur.     Shots  were  then  ex- 
changed without  effect ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
ordinary  usage,  the  affair  ought  to  have  been  con- 
sidered at  an  end.     But  on  Mr.  Ellis  intimating  to 
the  opposing   "second"  that  he  presumed   Lord 
Castlereagh  was  satisfied,  Lord  Yarmouth  replied 
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that  he  must  consult  his  principal,  who  peremp- 
torily insisted  on  a  second  exchange  of  shots,  a 
decision  which  manifestly  rather  disconcerted  even 
so  callous  an  individual  as  Lord  Yarmouth,  for  in 
announcing  it  to  Mr.  Ellis  he  added  that  if  his 
principal  insisted  on  any  further  hostilities  he  should 
leave  the  field.  The  second  exchange  of  shots 
resulted  in  Mr.  Canning  receiving  a  wound  in  his 
thigh,  which  necessarily  ended  the  meeting,  though 
even  then  Lord  Castlereagh  abstained  from  acknow- 
ledging that  he  was  satisfied.  Mr.  Canning's  thigh 
was  soon  healed.  Not  so  Lord  Castlereagh's  amour 
propre,  for  though  some  years  afterwards  a  recon- 
ciliation was  patched  up,  it  never  was  cordial,  and, 
in  spite  of  both  combatants  again  sitting  together 
in  the  same  Cabinet,  they  never  ceased  to  regard 
one  another  with  a  certain  degree  of  antagonism. 

The  duel,  of  course,  created  a  great  stir  and  no 
little  scandal,  but  though  Lord  Castlereagh  was  the 
aggressor,  the  sympathies  of  the  Tory  party  were 
for  the  most  part  with  him  rather  than  with  Mr. 
Canning,  who  for  various  reasons  was  far  from 
popular.  Besides  being  looked  upon  more  or  less  as 
an  adventurer,  he  had  contrived  to  acquire  a  repu- 
tation for  intrigue  which,  coupled  with  restless 
ambition  and  a  highly  dangerous  talent  for  ridicule, 
rendered  him  in  many  quarters  an  object  of  distrust, 
if  not  of  suspicion.  Castlereagh,  on  the  other  hand, 
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was  subjected  to  none  of  these  disadvantages ;  while 
his  equable  temper,  high-bred  manners,  and  pecu- 
liarly distinguished  personality  commanded  far  more 
appreciation  from  the  party  at  large  than  all  his 
rival's  gifts  of  intellect  and  eloquence. 

Both  statesmen  remained  out  of  office  during  Mr. 
Perceval's  administration,  but  on  the  accession  of 
Lord  Liverpool  to  the  Premiership  high  Cabinet 
rank,  coupled  with  the  leadership  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  offered  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  and 
the  Foreign  Secretaryship  to  Mr.  Canning.  Lord 
Castlereagh  accepted  the  offer,  but  Mr.  Canning, 
conceiving  himself  entitled  to  the  leadership  of  the 
House  which  Lord  Castlereagh  declined  to  sur- 
render, refused  the  position  tendered  to  him  as 
being  "derogatory  to  his  honour,"  and  remained 
aloof  till  1816,  when  he  rather  inconsistently 
accepted  the  very  inferior  post  of  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  submitting  to  serve  under  Lord 
Castlereagh,  on  whom  the  Foreign  Secretaryship 
which  he  had  rejected  had  been  bestowed. 

As  Foreign  Secretary  Castlereagh  was  far  more 
successful  than  he  had  been  at  the  War  Office.  In 
all  the  delicate  and  difficult  negotiations  for  the 
resettlement  of  Europe  after  the  Napoleonic  wars 
he  contrived  to  preserve  the  national  prestige  and 
to  gain  to  a  large  extent  the  respect  of  the  ministers 
representing  the  great  Continental  Powers.  Though 
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at  heart  he  may  have  sympathised  with  the  authors 
of  the  Holy  Alliance,  his  public  course  of  action 
was  one  that  definitely  dissociated  itself  from  the 
despotic  principles  which  they  advocated,  and  if  in 
later  years  his  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  was  lacking 
in  energy  and  firmness,  thereby  lowering  England's 
status  among  European  nations,  his  policy  was  in 
every  respect  identical  with  that  pursued  by  Mr. 
Canning,  whose  more  vigorous  and  spirited  treat- 
ment earned  for  it  unbounded  popularity  and 
reputation. 

In  home  affairs  Lord  Castlereagh's  attitude  was 
frankly  reactionary.  The  force  of  events  had  long 
since  stifled  his  early  liberal  tendencies,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  even  retained  his  former  pro- 
Catholic  sympathies.  With  characteristic  disdain 
of  the  vox  populi,  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal 
his  approval  of  sternly  repressive  measures,  of  which 
he  was  reputed  among  the  masses  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal inspirer.  At  this  distance  of  time  it  is  easy  to 
criticise,  but  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  from 
1816  till  the  time  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  death, 
owing  to  causes  for  which  in  large  measure  the 
Government  was  not  responsible,  revolution,  if 
not  stalking  the  land,  was,  so  to  speak,  lurking  at 
every  corner,  there  is  some  excuse  for  the  severity 
advocated  by  such  personally  humane  men  as 
Castlereagh  and  Canning.  Unlike  Lord  Sidmouth, 
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they  approached  their  invidious  task  reluctantly, 
not  with  avidity.  As  we  have  seen,  early  in  their 
lives  they  had  been  animated  by  truly  liberal 
aspirations,  which  by  force  of  circumstances  they 
may  be  said  to  have  suspended,  never  wholly  to 
have  abjured.  If  Lord  Castlereagh's  career  was 
neither  that  of  a  great  nor  a  progressive  statesman, 
he  is  far  from  deserving  the  relentless  odium  meted 
out  to  him  by  so  violently  prejudiced  a  historian  as 
Miss  Harriet  Martineau,  who  has  described  him  in 
terms  only  applicable  to  a  political  Frankenstein. 
Without  pretending  to  be  a  humanitarian,  he  was 
assuredly  far  from  being  a  monster.  Personally 
the  essence  of  amiability,  in  his  official  capacity  his 
tendency  was  to  take  "a  short  view"  and  to  act 
upon  it  with  summary  vigour.  A  less  drastic 
minister  might  have  proved  more  popular;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether,  the  state  of  the  country  being 
what  it  was,  he  would  have  been  equally  successful 
in  maintaining  law  and  order.  He  was  not  a  great 
statesman,  as  some  have  claimed  for  him,  but  he 
was  a  man  of  action,  who,  whatever  his  deficiencies, 
did  his  duty  honestly  and  fearlessly  according  to 
his  lights  under  conditions  of  exceptional  difficulty. 
Thus  much,  putting  aside  all  exaggeration  of 
praise,  posterity  in  dispassionate  judgment  may 
fairly  claim  for  him. 

In  dealing  with  Lord  Castlereagh's  career,  it  is 
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impossible  to  ignore  the  circumstances  of  his 
mysteriously  tragic  death,  the  real  cause  of  which 
has  never  been  fully  revealed.  The  subject  is  a 
painful  one,  but  the  ill-fated  statesman's  memory 
has  suffered  so  largely  from  sinister  rumour  that  in 
justice  to  him  a  statement  of  the  actual  truth 
should  no  longer  be  withheld.  According  to  the 
accepted  tradition,  Lord  Castlereagh,  or,  as  he  had 
then  become,  Lord  Londonderry,  destroyed  himself 
in  a  fit  of  mental  aberration  produced  by  over- 
work. There  is,  however,  very  little  doubt  that 
overwork  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 
Lord  Londonderry  committed  suicide  because  he 
believed  himself  to  be  confronted  with  the  one 
thing  which  he,  the  coolest  and  most  courageous  of 
men,  could  not  bring  himself  to  face :  dishonour. 
Where  physical  danger  was  involved  he  was  the 
essence  of  consummate  sang-froid,  as  was  abun- 
dantly evidenced  by  his  demeanour  during  one  of  the 
Corn  Law  agitations.  While  riding  one  morning 
down  to  the  Foreign  Office  he  was  attacked  by  a 
street  mob  who  pelted  him  and  threatened  to  drag 
him  from  the  saddle.  Instead  of  quickening  his 
pace,  he  changed  his  trot  into  a  walk,  and,  throwing 
the  reins  on  his  horse's  neck,  slowly  rode  through 
the  assailing  crowd  with  disdainful  unconcern. 
The  effect  was  remarkable.  The  mob,  awed 
by  such  intrepid  composure,  slunk  off  without 
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attempting  any  further  molestation.  Nor  in  the 
parliamentary  arena  was  his  moral  courage  less 
conspicuous.  Though  during  his  political  career  he 
was  frequently  an  object  of  the  bitterest  antagonism, 
he  was  never  known  to  quail  before  attack.  It 
was  this  quality  of  imperturbable  courage,  not  a 
little  enhanced  by  his  commanding  presence,  that 
in  large  measure  won  for  him  his  party  ascendency. 
To  quote  a  writer  who  understood  him  well,  "  the 
great  air  with  which  he  rose  from  the  Treasury 
Bench,  threw  back  his  blue  coat,  and  showed  his 
broad  chest  and  white  waistcoat,  looking  defiance 
on  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition,  won  him  the  hearts 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Government  adherents." 
But  in  the  background,  seen  only  by  himself, 
there  had  been  hovering  for  years  a  hideous  spectre 
against  which  even  his  superb  courage  was  not 
proof.  In  his  early  manhood  he  had  at  a  fatal 
moment  placed  his  good  name  at  the  mercy  of  a 
set  of  miscreants  who  knew  only  too  well  how  to 
profit  by  so  notable  a  victim.  Like  others  of  a 
more  recent  day  equally  highly  placed,  though 
outwardly  in  the  most  enviable  of  positions,  he,  in 
fact,  walked  perpetually  on  a  volcano,  by  which  he 
was  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  overwhelmed. 
That  he  had  been  actually  culpable,  and  not  merely 
the  victim  of  a  cruel  stroke  of  misfortune,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe.  There  were  not  wanting  those 
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among  his  contemporaries  who  hinted  at  the  former 
view ;  but  be  it  at  once  said  they  were  avowed 
political  enemies,  whose  cherished  object  was  to 
compass  his  ruin.  It  is,  therefore,  only  fair  to 
adopt  the  version  which  receives  credence  to  this 
day  from  the  great  party  to  which  he  belonged, 
namely,  that  he  had  been  deliberately  entrapped 
into  a  gravely  equivocal  position  in  order  to  be 
made  the  object  of  systematic  extortion,  and  that, 
taken  by  surprise,  he  lacked  the  requisite  firmness 
to  resist  and  expose  his  persecutors.  It  is  un- 
happily not  difficult  to  realise  how  a  man  of  even 
Lord  Castlereagh's  constitutional  courage  should 
under  such  circumstances  have  adopted  this 
lamentable  course.  Suddenly  confronted  by  a 
situation  of  nameless  horror,  he  desperately  snatched 
at  any  means  that  would  protect  his  hitherto  proud 
and  unblemished  name  from  being  dragged  through 
the  mire.  "  C'est  le  premier  pas  gui  cbute"  That 
initial  act  of  ill-judged  compromise  committed  him 
to  a  life  of  secret  torture  from  which,  should  the 
worst  befall,  he  was  prepared  to  extricate  himself 
by  the  very  process  to  which  he  eventually  resorted, 
having,  in  fact,  several  years  before  his  terrible  end 
taken  especial  pains  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  a 
wound  similar  to  that  which  caused  his  death. 
This  occurred  at  an  official  dinner-party  which  he 
was  attending  in  his  capacity  of  Secretary  for  War, 
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when,  happening  to  sit  next  the  Surgeon-General 
of  the  Forces,  he  professed  a  keen  interest  in 
anatomical  subjects,  and  after  some  preliminary 
talk  proceeded  to  inquire  what  would  be  the  result 
of  a  severance  of  the  carotid  artery.  "Oh,  my 
Lord,"  replied  the  Surgeon-General,  "  instantaneous 
death,  of  course."  "  Indeed  ? "  rejoined  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  carelessly.  "You  must  think  me  very  ignorant, 
but  I  am  rather  curious  in  such  matters."  Then, 
after  one  or  two  more  inquiries  on  kindred  points, 
he  changed  the  subject. 

When  the  Surgeon-General  heard  that  Lord 
Castlereagh  had  destroyed  himself  by  severing  his 
carotid  artery  he  related  the  episode  to  a  friend  as 
a  singular  coincidence.  Judging,  however,  from 
all  the  surrounding  circumstances,  there  can  be 
very  little  doubt  that  the  inquiry  was  made  with  a 
deliberate  purpose. 

That  an  arduous  official  life  under  such  conditions 
must  have  considerably  taxed  the  unhappy  man's 
nervous  system  is,  of  course,  unquestionable.  Still 
for  some  time  before  his  death  his  duties  had  not 
been  especially  onerous,  and  only  a  month 
previously  he  was  outwardly  his  accustomed  self, 
being  described  by  Croker  as  the  "  life "  of  some 
dinner-party  at  which  both  were  present.  But  a 
few  days  later  London  was  convulsed  by  a  stupen- 
dous scandal  involving  a  nobly  born  and  prominent 
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ecclesiastic,  who,  fortunately  for  himself  and  his 
family,  contrived,  or  rather  was  suffered,  to  escape 
from  the  hands  of  justice.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  was  this  event  that  proved  the  last 
straw  with  the  ill-fated  Castlereagh.  Though 
occupying  a  position  that  practically  placed  him 
"above  the  law,"  he  saw  in  the  doom  of  the 
wretched  fugitive  the  realisation  of  the  disgrace 
with  which  he  had  been  menaced  for  years.  The 
possibility  of  his  own  proud  and  honoured  name 
being  exposed  to  a  similar  degradation  assailed  him 
with  agonising  tenacity.  Moreover,  his  infamous 
persecutors  appear  to  have  seized  the  opportunity 
for  plying  their  threats  more  actively  than  ever. 
As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  he  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving  for  the  Congress  of  Verona,  which  involved 
him  in  unusually  frequent  conferences  with  his 
colleagues,  wiio  noticed  a  distressing  change  in  his 
habitually  composed  demeanour.  Their  surprise 
he  interpreted  into  suspicion.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  particular  had  remarked  the  altera- 
tion. "  Just  as  he  was  starting  for  the  Netherlands," 
he  relates,  "he  took  me  into  his  house  to  talk  to 
me  about  the  same  story  that  he  told  to  Lord 
Liverpool,  and,  strange  to  say,  he  imagined  from 
my  manner  at  the  last  Cabinet,  and  afterwards 
walking  home  with  him,  that  I  had  heard  something 
against  him  and  believed  it.  He  thought  the  same 
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of  the  Duke  of  York.  And  he  told  me  some 
strange  story  of  a  man  telling  him  that  his  horses 
were  waiting  for  him  when  he  was  coming  out  of 
Carlton  House  as  a  proof  that  the  person  who  had 
ordered  up  his  horses  thought  there  was  so  much 
against  him  that  he  ought  to  fly  the  country.  He 
then  rang  the  bell  to  ask  about  his  horses." 

The  Duke,  alarmed  by  this  incident,  com- 
municated with  Lord  Londonderry's  physician,  a 
Dr.  Bankhead,  who,  in  concert  with  Lady  London- 
derry, induced  him  to  leave  town  for  his  country 
place  in  Kent,  accompanied  by  her  and  the  doctor. 
But  it  was  too  late.  Racked  by  apprehensions 
which  every  successive  moment  helped  to  magnify, 
and  recognising  or  fancying  that  he  recognised  in 
two  men  approaching  the  house  members  of  the 
fiendish  gang  that  was  accustomed  to  terrorise  him, 
during  the  temporary  absence  of  Dr.  Bankhead  he 
destroyed  himself  by  means  of  a  pen-knife,  which, 
in  spite  of  all  precautions,  he  had  managed  to 
secrete  about  his  person.  His  lesson  of  many 
years  before  had  not  been  learned  in  vain.  Falling 
on  the  arm  of  Dr.  Bankhead,  who  had  just  entered 
the  room,  he  expired  instantly  without  a  struggle. 

For  cogent  reasons,  sufficiently  apparent,  the 
witnesses  at  the  inquest  included  none  of  Lord 
Londonderry's  colleagues,  who,  if  tradition  is  to  be 
credited,  must  have  felt  some  degree  of  self- 
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reproach,  for  it  was  said  that  in  his  extremity  the 
unhappy  man,  hinting  at  his  situation,  sounded 
more  than  one  of  them  as  to  whether,  if  matters 
came  to  a  crisis,  the  Cabinet  would  stand  by  him ; 
but  he  was  informed  that,  considering  the  precarious 
condition  of  the  Government,  the  scandal  would 
be  too  great  for  them  to  connect  themselves  with 
by  supporting  him,  and  that  he  must  fight  his  own 
battle.  If  this  was  the  case,  he  certainly  must 
have  left  town  feeling  that  his  last  chance  was 
gone. 

It  would  have  been  imagined  that,  at  least 
among  the  educated  classes,  so  tragical  an  end 
would  have  commanded  silence,  if  not  sympathy, 
from  the  dead  minister's  adversaries.  But,  painful 
to  relate,  one  illustrious  denouncer  signalised  the 
occasion  by  indulging  in  strictures  which,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  were  not  only  in  execrable  taste, 
but  positively  inhuman.  This  was  Lord  Byron,  who 
in  his  affected  role  of  democrat  had  always  attacked 
Lord  Londonderry  both  personally  and  politically 
with  the  most  relentless  rancour.  The  defamatory 
couplet  which  he  composed  on  this  occasion  was  as 
unworthy  of  the  poet's  talents  as  it  was  at  variance 
with  his  usually  generous  temperament,  and  it  is 
regrettable  that  his  publishers  did  not  see  fit  to 
omit  it  from  his  collected  works.  With  this 
deplorable  exception,  the  Opposition,  to  their 
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credit,  treated  the  dead  with  at  least  respect, 
even  the  bitter-tongued  Brougham  being  compelled 
to  avow  that  he  was  "  a  great  gentleman." 

By  the  humbler  orders,  who  chose  to  regard  him 
as  instigator-in-chief  of  the  Government's  repres- 
sive measures,  his  death  was  greeted  with  a 
satisfaction  that  came  very  little  short  of  exultation. 
The  public  funeral  which,  considering  the  circum- 
stances of  his  death,  he  was  rather  injudiciously 
accorded  in  Westminster  Abbey,  was  made  the 
occasion  of  obscene  insults  such  as  would  have 
disgraced  the  obsequies  of  a  Newgate  felon,  a 
pitiful  contrast  to  the  august  scene  in  which, 
under  the  same  historic  roof,  the  departed  states- 
man had  figured  only  a  year  before,  when,  pre- 
eminent in  dignity  of  presence  and  grace  of  person, 
the  beau  idtal  of  a  great  and  splendid  noble,  he  had 
borne  the  sword  of  state  in  the  coronation 
pageant  of  his  Sovereign. 

Swift  transition  from  eminence  to  ignominy  has 
been  the  fate  of  many  an  English  statesman,  but 
on  none  has  it  ever  fallen  with  so  dread  a  stroke  as 
on  this  once  high  favourite  of  fortune. 
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"  THE   TURN   OF   THE    TIDE  " 

AT  the  moment  when  his  long-standing  rival 
and  quondam  antagonist  took  his  life  Mr.  Canning 
was  on  the  point  of  setting  sail  to  assume  the 
proconsulship  which  has  so  often  served  as  a 
solatium  to  disappointed  politicians.  In  accepting 
the  Governor-Generalship  of  India,  he  could  not 
but  be  conscious  that  he  was  sentencing  himself  to 
final  ostracism  from  the  arena  in  which  he  had 
begun  his  career  with  such  brilliant  promise,  and 
where  he  had  to  the  last  hoped  against  hope  for 
some  happy  chance  in  the  game  of  politics  that 
would  atone  for  the  indifferent  fortune  which  had 
been  his  lot  ever  since  the  memorable  September 
morning  in  1809. 

Brave  words  are  seldom  proof  against  the 
promptings  of  ambition,  and  Mr.  Canning's 
rather  grandiloquent  vaunt  that  he  would  never 
compromise  his  honour  by  yielding  the  political 
pas  to  Lord  Castlereagh  was  not  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  his  accepting  an  embassy  from  that 
nobleman  a  couple  of  years  afterwards,  nor  of  his 
filling  a  little  later  the  minor  Cabinet  office  of 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  with  Lord 
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Castlereagh  still  in  the  ascendant  as  Foreign 
Secretary  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  somewhat  tame 
"climb-down,"  after  all  his  spirited  declarations, 
did  not  improve  Mr.  Canning's  position  either  with 
his  party  or  with  the  public  at  large.  Although  in 
thus  acting  it  could  not  be  alleged  that  he  had 
behaved  in  any  sense  discreditably,  it  was  certainly 
felt  that  he  had  eaten  his  words  with  an  alacrity 
which  indicated  that  they  had  not  been  uttered 
with  much  serious  intention ;  and  his  conduct  not 
unreasonably  strengthened  the  suspicion  which  had 
long  been  growing  that  he  was  to  be  regarded  less 
as  a  high-souled  statesman  than  as  a  supple 
political  adventurer  who,  should  the  terms  prove 
attractive  enough,  would  not  scruple  to  carry  his 
brilliant  wares  to  the  Opposition  market. 

Accordingly,  though  on  his  return  to  ministerial 
life  he  did  good  service  to  the  Government  with 
glittering  orations  in  support  of  its  policy,  and  by 
plying  his  old  patrons  the  Whigs  with  satirical 
sallies  that  kept  them  on  the  rack,  and  the  country 
in  a  roar,  it  was  significant  that  no  effort  was  made 
to  displace  in  his  favour  such  vastly  inferior  men 
as  Lord  Sidmouth  or  Nicholas  Vansittart.  He 
was,  in  fact,  treated  as  a  species  of  prodigal  who, 
though  taken  back  to  the  family  hearth  and 
decently  clothed  and  fed,  was  made  to  feel  that 
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he  still  had  a  good  deal  to  live  down.  Those  four 
years  of  subordinate  office  represent,  perhaps,  the 
least  worthy  period  of  Mr.  Canning's  life.  Indeed, 
if  founded  solely  on  that  portion  of  his  career,  his 
reputation  with  posterity  would  be  curiously 
different  from  that  which  he  now  enjoys.  Con- 
tent to  subordinate  himself  to  men  infinitely  his 
inferior  in  political  capacity,  he  became  little  better 
than  the  salaried  advocate  of  a  policy  which  at 
heart  he  in  large  measure  despised.  It  may  be 
safely  affirmed  that  no  statesman  ever  for  a  time 
so  completely  lost  caste.  Even  his  eloquence 
acquired  a  hollow  ring,  while  his  pleasantries 
developed  a  reckless  virulence  which  his  most 
cordial  admirers  found  it  difficult  to  defend.  His 
famous  definition  of  a  political  prisoner  afflicted 
with  a  painful  malady  as  "the  revered  and 
ruptured  Mr.  Ogden "  was  regarded  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  as  something  more  than  a 
violation  of  good  taste,  and  it  inspired  an  anony- 
mous pamphlet,  reproduced  in  the  columns  of  the 
Times,  which  threw  even  the  savagery  of  "  Junius  " 
into  the  shade.  This  pamphlet  was  addressed  to 
Mr.  Canning  by  name,  and  its  quality  may  be 
sampled  by  the  following  specimens : — 
"  Sm,- 

"  I    shall   address    you   without  ceremony,   for 
you  are  deserving  of  none.     There  is  nothing  in 
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your  station,  in  your  abilities,  or  in  your  character, 
which  entitles  you  to  respect.  The  first  is  too 
often  the  reward  of  political,  and  frequently  of 
private,  crimes.  Your  talents,  such  as  they  are, 
you  have  abused ;  and  as  for  your  character,  I 
know  not  an  individual  of  any  party,  or  in  any  class 
of  society,  who  would  not  consider  the  defence  of  it 
a  paradox.  Low  as  public  principle  has  sunk,  you 
are  justly  appreciated,  and  no  one  is  deceived  by 
qualities  which  even  in  their  happiest  exertions  are 
not  calculated  or  employed  to  conciliate  esteem  .  .  . 
"The  little  knot  of  dependants  who  were  willing  to 
make  common  stock  and  carry  themselves  to  market 
with  you  have  become  ashamed  of  the  trifling,  oscil- 
lating buffoon  whom  they  mistook  for  the  head  of  a 
party,  and  who  accepted  the  first  and  lowest  vacancy 

that  could  replace  him  in  the  precincts  of  power. 

***** 

"Go  on,  sir,  I  pray  you;  proceed  with  your 
pleasantries ;  light  up  the  dungeon  with  your 
flashes  of  merriment ;  make  us  familiar,  make  us 
pleased,  with  the  anguish  of  the  captive  ;  teach  us 
how  to  look  upon  torture  and  tyranny  as  agreeable 
trifles  ;  let  whips  and  manacles  become  playthings 
of  Parliament;  let  patriotism  and  principle  be 
preserved  only  as  vain  names,  the  materials  of  a 
jest ;  and,  as  you  have  disturbed  the  bed  of  sickness 
with  your  unhallowed  mirth,  hasten  with  appropriate 
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mockery  the  long-foretold  approaching  euthanasia 
of  the  expiring  constitution.     .     .     . 

"  Let  him  speak  who  ever  knew  you  in  possession 
of  any  respectable  reputation.  The  rag  you  stole 
from  Mr.  Sheridan's  mantle  was  always  too  scanty 
to  cover  your  nakedness.  Like  all  minions,  you 
caught  only  the  meaner  characteristics  of  your 
archetype.  Oratorical,  not  orator  ;  poetaster,  not 
poet ;  witling,  not  wit,  you  were  never  the  first  or 

best  in  any  one  line  of  action. 

***** 

"  If  you  ever  accuse  me  of  treason,  throw  me  into 
prison,  make  your  gaolers  load  me  with  chains,  and 
then  jest  at  my  sufferings,  I  WILL  PUT  YOU  TO  DEATH." 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  so  seasoned  a 
politician  would  have  treated  such  an  attack  with 
contemptuous  silence.  Writhing,  however,  under 
its  malignity,  and  not  without  his  suspicions  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  author,  Canning  despatched  to 
the  pamphleteer's  publishers  the  following  letter : — 

"  GLOUCESTER  LODGE,  April  10,  1818. 
«  SIR,— 

"  I  received  early  in  the  last  week  the  copy 
of  your  pamphlet  which  you,  I  take  for  granted, 
had  the  attention  to  send  me. 

"  Soon  after  1  was  informed,  on  the  authority  of 
your  publisher,  that  you  had  withdrawn  the  whole 
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impression    from    him,    with    the    view,   as    was 
supposed,  of  suppressing  the  publication. 

"I  since  learn,  however,  that  the  pamphlet, 
though  not  sold,  is  circulated  under  blank  covers. 
I  learn  this  from,  among  others,  the  gentleman  to 
whom  the  pamphlet  has  been  industriously  attri- 
buted, but  who  has  voluntarily  denied  to  me  that 
he  has  any  knowledge  of  it  or  of  its  author. 

"  To  you,  sir,  whoever  you  may  be,  I  address 

myself  thus  directly  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 

to  you   my  opinion  that  you   are   a  liar  and   a 

slanderer,  and  want  courage  only  to  be  an  assassin. 

"  I  have  only  to  add  that  no  man  knows  of  my 

writing  to  you,   that  I  shall  maintain  the  same 

reserve  so  long  as  I  have  an  expectation  of  hearing 

from  you  in  your  own  name,  and  that  I  shall  not  give 

up  that  expectation  till  to-morrow  (Saturday)  night. 

"  The    same    address    that    brought    me    your 

pamphlet  will  bring  any  letter  safe  to  my  hands. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"GEORGE  CANNING. 
"  For  the  author  of  a  letter  to  the 
Right  Honourable  George 

Canning. 

"Mr.  Ridgway  is  requested  to  forward  this 
letter  to  its  destination." 

This  fiery  epistle  was  without  effect,  the  anonymous 
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author  steadfastly  refusing  to  be  "drawn."  Sir 
Philip  Francis,  the  individual  referred  to  in  the 
letter,  had  been  at  first  suspected,  but,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Canning,  he  disclaimed  responsibility.  The 
authorship  was  never  conclusively  established,  but 
the  person  whom  Canning  strongly  suspected,  and 
who  was  generally  believed  to  be  the  writer,  was 
Mr.  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  an  aspiring  young  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  who  at  that  time  was  violently 
coquetting  with  democracy,  much  to  the  amusement 
of  his  Cambridge  friend,  Byron,  from  whose  pen  a 
little  later  on  the  Republican  poseur  incurred  some 
far  from  palatable  pleasantries  when  expiating  his 
proletariat  indiscretions  in  the  sobering  atmosphere 
of  a  Newgate  cell.  The  poet's  ridicule,  which 
Hobhouse  never  wholly  forgave,  may  be  sampled 
by  the  following  stanzas  from  a  parody  on  a 
popular  Scotch  ditty  :— 

"  Who  are  now  the  people's  men, 

My  boy  Hobble  O  ? 
There's  I  and  Burdett — gentlemen, 
And  blackguard  Hunt  and  Cobby  O. 

"  You  hate  the  House ;  why  canvass,  then, 

My  boy  Hobble  O  ? 
Because  I  would  rejoin  the  den 
As  member  for  the  Mobby  O. 

"  Wherefore  do  you  hate  the  Whigs, 

My  boy  Hobble  O  ? 
Because  they  want  to  run  their  rigs 
As  under  Walpole  Bobby  O. 
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"  But  when  we  at  Cambridge  were, 

My  boy  Hobbie  O, 
If  my  memory  doesn't  err, 

You  founded  a  Whig  Clubbie  O. 

"  When  to  the  mob  you  make  a  speech, 

My  boy  Hobbie  O, 
How  do  you  keep  outside  their  reach 
The  watch  within  your  fobby  O  ? 

"  But  never  mind  such  petty  things, 

My  boy  Hobbie  O  ; 
God  save  the  people,  damn  all  kings, 
So  let  us  crown  the  Mobby  O." 

44  My  boy  Hobbie,"  like  many  other  academic 
demagogues  of  that  and  a  later  day,  had  his  eye 
steadfastly  fixed  on  the  main  chance,  and  it  is 
accordingly  not  surprising  to  find  him  joining  in 
the  general  scramble  for  places  on  Lord  Grey's 
accession  to  power.  Thenceforward,  abjuring 
anonymous  invective  and  cheap  martyrdom,  he 
was  content  to  subside  into  a  pompous  Whig 
bureaucrat,  who  in  due  course  atoned  for  the 
whilom  Phrygian  cap  by  importuning  for  a  coronet, 
which  he  associated  with  the  august  title  of  Lord 
Broughton  de  Gyfford.  Byron,  who  was  a  pretty 
shrewd  judge  of  character,  had,  in  fact,  hit  him  off 
only  too  accurately,  though  even  he  would  have 
rubbed  his  eyes  at  the  spectacle  of  the  Newgate 
martyr  masquerading  as  a  mediaeval  baron  on 
the  benches  of  the  Painted  Chamber!  Similar 
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transformations  have,  however,  occurred  in  our  own 
day,  one  of  them,  curiously  enough,  having  for  its 
hero  a  namesake  and  kinsman  of  the  noble  apostate 
who  deemed  it  not  inconsistent  to  agitate  for  the 
abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  only  a  few  months 
before  he  entered  it  as  a  submissive  recruit. 

Although  Canning  never  shrank  from  trying 
conclusions  with  declared  enemies,  there  was 
another  description  of  foe  in  his  own  camp,  whose 
weapons  of  studied  coldness  and  ceremonious 
aloofness  were  infinitely  more  galling  than  the  most 
envenomed  philippics,  and  it  was  in  order  to  escape 
from  these  uncongenial  associates  that  he  eagerly 
availed  himself  of  the  Queen's  prosecution  as  a 
pretext  for  resignation.  It  is  doubtful,  in  fact, 
whether,  failing  such  an  opportunity,  he  would  have 
consented  to  remain  any  longer  in  a  position  that 
had  become  as  irksome  as  it  was  ignominious.  To 
sink  into  the  position  of  a  subordinate  minister  in 
an  unstable  and  by  no  means  popular  Government 
was  to  one  of  his  splendid  capacity  and  distinguished 
antecedents  a  humiliation  that  must  have  daily 
become  more  and  more  intolerable.  Conscious  of 
his  superior  powers  and  panting  in  vain  for  the 
supremacy  that  was  his  undoubted  due,  he  had 
come  to  regard  even  political  isolation  as  preferable 
to  Cabinet  servitude  under  such  conditions. 

Accordingly,  shaking  the  dust  from  his  feet,  he 
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once  more  went  forth  into  the  wilderness,  to  await 
there  in  the  heart-sickness  of  deferred  hope  the 
smile  which  fortune  had  for  nearly  ten  years 
so  stubbornly  withheld  from  him.  His  situation 
became,  indeed,  more  desperate  than  ever,  for  the 
King,  incensed  at  what  he  chose  to  regard  as 
Canning's  machinations  during  the  Queen's  trial, 
formed  a  resolution  never  to  admit  him  to  his 
councils  again.  He  had,  in  truth,  never  liked  him, 
mainly  on  account  of  his  once  intimate  friendship 
with  the  Queen,  but  in  some  degree  also  because 
he  suspected  him  of  having  held  him  up  to  ridicule. 
Canning,  moreover,  was  insufficiently  equipped  with 
the  particular  attributes  which  George  the  Fourth 
deemed  the  indispensable  qualifications  of  a 
"gentleman."  Though  not  wanting  in  deference, 
his  bearing  had  little  of  the  ceremonious  distinction 
and  high-bred  courtliness  of  Castlereagh,  while  his 
middle  class  origin  and  the  plebeian  marriages  which 
his  mother  had  contracted  after  her  first  widowhood, 
one  with  a  disreputable  comedian,  the  other  with 
a  retired  draper,  were  not  calculated  to  diminish 
his  fastidious  Sovereign's  prejudices.  The  King,  in 
fact,  regarded  him  with  only  less  aversion  than  he 
did  Brougham  and  Denman,  and  when  in  the 
summer  of  1822  Canning  was  suggested  for  the 
vacant  Governor-Generalship  of  India,  His  Majesty 
acquiesced  in  the  proposal  with  a  satisfaction  which 
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plainly  showed  that  in  his  view  exile  was  the  fittest 
reward  for  the  ablest  statesman  in  his  dominions. 

But  at  the  eleventh  hour  a  striking  intervention 
of  fate  completely  transformed  the  situation.  The 
blade  that  extinguished  the  career  of  the  hapless 
Londonderry  may  be  said  to  have  severed  the 
thread  of  ill-fortune  which  had  so  long  entangled 
his  rival. 

It  was  a  momentous  juncture  for  both  Sovereign 
and  subject.  Each  was  aware  that  a  trial  of  strength 
had  become  imminent  which  would  have  to  be 
decided  in  the  council-chamber  of  Downing  Street. 
On  the  face  of  it  the  chances  of  victory  seemed 
decidedly  on  the  side  of  the  King,  for,  with  the 
exception  of  Lord  Liverpool,  the  ministers  were  as 
little  partial  to  their  former  colleague  as  was  George 
the  Fourth,  and  if  personal  considerations  alone 
could  have  been  allowed  to  prevail,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  sailing  orders  of  the  Governor- 
General  elect  would  have  remained  uncounter- 
manded.  But  the  Cabinet  had  to  take  into 
account  a  factor  that  outweighed  personal  con- 
siderations. The  Foreign  Office  was  without  a 
chief,  and  the  House  of  Commons  without  a  leader, 
and  the  only  man  who  was  equal  to  filling  both 
positions  was  the  politician  that  had  been  so  eagerly 
proscribed.  Of  this  no  one  in  the  Cabinet  was 
more  firmly  convinced  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
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notwithstanding  his  strong  personal  antipathy  to 
Canning,  which  was  destined  to  assert  itself 
conspicuously  a  few  years  later.  To  the  Duke, 
therefore,  who  was  then  in  pronounced  favour  with 
the  King,  was  confided  the  task  of  overcoming  His 
Majesty's  repugnance  to  readmitting  Mr.  Canning 
to  his  councils.  The  undertaking  was  by  no  means 
an  easy  one,  for  the  King  was  still  exulting  in 
having  effectually  got  rid  of  his  bete  noire  ;  and  to 
be  confronted  with  the  obligation  of  taking  him 
back,  not  only  as  a  nypister,  but  at  the  head  of  the 
most  eminent  and  influential  department  of  the 
State,  was  an  ordeal  from  which  he  was  certain  to 
recoil  with  inveterate  stubbornness. 

The  interview  was  long  and  stormy,  the  Duke 
with  soldier-like  decisiveness  insisting  on  the 
necessity  of  the  step,  the  King  petulantly  declaim- 
ing against  having  so  unpalatable  an  individual 
forced  upon  him.  "I  have  solemnly  declared, 
Arthur,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said  by  way  of 
dismissing  the  subject,  "  that  I  would  never  have 
the  fellow  as  my  minister  again,  and  you  surely 
would  not  have  me  break  my  word  of  honour  as  a 
gentleman  ? " 

"  Pardon  me,  Sir,"  replied  the  Duke  drily, 
"  your  Majesty  is  not  a  gentleman." 

"  Not  a  gentleman  ! "  rejoined  the  King  with  an 
angry  frown.  "  What  do  you  mean  ? " 
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"  I  mean.  Sir,"  rejoined  his  Grace  imperturbably, 
"  what  I  say :  your  Majesty  is  not  a  gentleman. 
Your  Majesty  is  the  Sovereign  of  these  realms,  and 
in  that  capacity  you  are  not  entitled  to  consider 
your  private  feelings.  It  is  your  Majesty's  duty  in 
the  interests  of  the  country  to  readmit  Mr.  Canning 
to  your  councils,  and  no  personal  antipathy  should 
be  allowed  to  restrain  you  from  doing  so." 

This  excellent  advice  had  the  desired  effect. 
With  a  petulant  protest  the  King  surrendered,  and 
in  due  course  Mr.  Canning  was  sent  for  to  kiss 
hands  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

But  though  restored  to  high  office,  he  well  knew 
that  he  had  an  uphill  task  before  him.  Accepted 
both  by  the  King  and  the  Cabinet  as  "the  inevitable," 
to  the  one  an  object  of  positive  repulsion,  to  the 
other,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Liverpool,  little 
better  than  a  "  suspect,"  whose  vaulting  ambition 
and  tendency  to  intrigue  were  likely  to  trip  them 
up  by  the  heels  should  only  a  favourable  opportunity 
present  itself,  no  minister  has  ever  assumed  so 
commanding  a  position  with  more  ominous  sur- 
roundings and  more  doubtful  prospects.  But,  like 
another  famous  political  adventurer  similarly 
handicapped  at  a  later  day,  he  immediately  set 
himself  by  every  means  at  his  disposal  to  reduce, 
if  he  could  not  altogether  overcome,  the  network 
of  difficulties  that  confronted  him  on  every  side. 
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With  his  colleagues  he  cared  little  about  making 
himself  popular :  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
establish  his  power ;  but  in  order  to  become  powerful 
in  the  Cabinet  he  recognised  that  it  was  necessary 
to  conquer  the  prejudices  of  the  King,  whose  personal 
influence  in  politics,  especially  in  those  of  his 
particular  department,  was  strong  enough  to  prove 
either  a  great  impediment  or  a  great  advantage 
to  his  measures.  Accordingly,  though  at  heart 
cordially  despising  the  r6le,  he  resolved  not  only  to 
become  an  assiduous  courtier,  but,  if  necessary,  to 
resort  to  expedients  which  were  more  characteristic 
of  an  Oriental  vizier  than  of  an  English  Secretary 
of  State.  In  a  word,  he  recognised  that  the  readiest 
access  to  the  throne  was  through  the  boudoir,  and 
to  the  boudoir  he  accordingly  addressed  himself 
with  all  the  ingratiating  arts  that  a  man  of  wit  and 
imagination  can  easily  command. 
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VASHTI   AND   ESTHER 

THE  "nymph  of  the  boudoir"  whom  Mr. 
Canning  was  bent  on  propitiating  was  the  wife 
of  an  Irish  marquis,  whose  original  patronymic, 
Cunningham,  had  been  dexterously  doctored,  if  not 
phonetically,  in  the  matter  of  spelling,  into  the 
more  august  appellation  of  "  Conyngham."  The 
family,  like  many  nominally  Irish,  had  in  the  outset 
migrated  from  Scotland,  and  the  title  had  doubtless 
been  acquired  by  the  same  mysterious  methods  to 
which  so  many  Hibernian  peerages  owed  their 
creation.  This  particular  marquis  was  presumably 
an  adept  in  the  art  of  titular  aggrandisement,  for, 
succeeding  as  a  baron  in  1787,  he  became  a 
viscount  in  1789,  an  earl  in  1797,  and  a  marquis 
in  1816,  to  which  he  added  an  English  barony  in 
1821.  The  earlier  promotions  can  probably  be 
explained  by  reference  to  the  secret  archives  of  the 
Irish  Office,  but  for  the  later  ones  he  was  un- 
doubtedly indebted  to  the  attractions  of  his  wife,  the 
singularly  pretty,  if  not  very  intellectual,  daughter 
of  a  St.  Mary  Axe  commercial  magnate,  by  name 
Joseph  Denison.  If  contemporary  descriptions  are 
accurate,  it  is  fortunate  that  Mr.  Denison  failed  to 
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survive  middle  age,  for  he  was  apparently  a  pluto- 
crat of  puritanical  tendencies,  who  would  have  been 
supremely  scandalised  by  the  species  of  fame 
acquired  later  on  by  his  fair  daughter,  the  Irish 
peeress,  whom  he  had  brought  up  with  becoming 
austerity  in  very  much  the  same  surroundings  that 
were  the  lot  of  Mr.  William  Wilberforce  at  Hull. 
Wilberforce,  however,  with  the  exception  of  an 
early  plunge  into  the  dissipations  of  St.  James's, 
remained  constant  to  the  tenets  of  his  youth,  while 
the  fascinating  Elizabeth  eventually  so  far  emanci- 
pated herself  as  to  pass  down  to  posterity  in  the 
same  galley  as  Louise  de  Queroualle  and  Lady 
Castlemaine.  However,  eliminating  possible  pricks 
of  conscience,  a  very  pleasant  and  profitable  time 
she  contrived  to  spend,  in  common  with  her 
husband  and  progeny,  who  in  an  easy,  unobtru- 
sive fashion  quartered  themselves  on  St.  James's 
for  the  term  of  His  Majesty's  natural  life,  and 
indeed  thereafter  ;  for  her  Ladyship's  eldest  son  was 
enjoying  the  office  of  Lord  Chamberlain  at  the 
accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  is  commemorated 
in  the  celebrated  "  night-dress "  picture,  an  obse- 
quious," nincompoop-"  looking  nobleman,  grovelling 
on  his  knees  in  company  with  his  most  reverend 
Grace  of  Canterbury,  whose  ceremonious  wig  and 
apron  make  handsome  amends  for  the  young 
Queen's  unconventional  attire. 
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When  Lady  Conyngham  first  acquired  her  firm 
ascendency  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  but  it  was 
probably  during  the  expiring  years  of  the  Regency, 
when  the  visits  of  the  royal  chariot,  with  its  closely 
drawn  purple  blinds,  to  Manchester  Square  began  to 
waver  in  their  long- wonted  regularity.  Needless  to 
say,  it  was  in  Manchester  Square  that  another 
renowned  marchioness  had  her  habitation,  namely, 
Lady  Hertford,  the  mother  of  the  famous  "  earl 
with  the  red  whiskers,"  immortalised  in  the  pages 
of  "Vanity  Fair"  as  the  Marquis  of  Steyne,  a 
bosom  friend  of  the  Prince  Regent,  with  such 
tenacious  views  on  the  subject  of  meum  and 
tuum  that  on  one  occasion,  when  the  Prince  had 
disregarded  the  principle  in  connection  with  a 
certain  fair  lady,  he  was  summarily  reminded  of  his 
omission  by  being  knocked  down  by  his  indignant 
protkge  ! 

The  real  character  of  Lady  Hertford's  relations 
with  the  Prince,  though  viewed  by  Mr.  Gillray  and 
the  British  public  with  virtuous  condemnation, 
has  to  this  day  remained  a  debateable  point  in 
the  minds  of  those  best  qualified  to  form  a  judg- 
ment. Tom  Moore,  whose  fusillades  of  scurrilous 
ridicule  were  allowed  to  pass  with  absolute  impunity, 
while  the  less  fashionable  Leigh  Hunt  was 
severely  sentenced  for  a  single  outburst  of  by  no 
means  extravagant  censure,  stated  the  case  for  the 
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anti-platonic  section  in  his  "Twopenny  Post- 
bag,"  where  he  makes  the  Prince  address  Lord 
Yarmouth  in  the  following  terms  :  — 

"  Our  next  round  of  toasts  was  a  fancy  quite  new, 
For  we  drank  —  and  you'll  own  'twas  benevolent,  too  — 
To  those  well-meaning  husbands,  cits.,  parsons,  or  peers, 
Whom  we've  any  time  honoured  by  courting  their  dears  ; 
This  museum  of  wittols  was  comical  rather  : 
Old  H(eadfor)t*  drank  M(asse)y,  and  I  drank  your  father  !  " 

But  the  "  boudoir  bullfinch  "  is  scarcely  a  reliable 
witness  where  the  Prince  Regent  is  concerned,  and, 
on  the  whole,  the  balance  of  evidence,  though  not 
conclusive,  is  undoubtedly  in  favour  of  the  mature 
enchantress  having  reigned  rather  as  a  female 
"  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  "  than  as  a  mistress 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  Prince 
was  a  confirmed  voluptuary,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  much 
culture  and  mental  refinement,  who  in  Lady  Hert- 
ford would  find  not  only  congenial  companionship, 
but  a  confidante  on  whose  judgment  and  counsel 
he  could  safely  rely  in  many  matters  respecting 
which  the  views  of  a  great  peeress  and  "  society 
leader"  would  be  of  invaluable  service.  It  is  a 


^  The    Marquis    of    Headfort    had   been   cast   in   enormous 
damages  for  the  seduction  of  a  clergyman's  wife  named  Massey. 
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fallacy  to  which  "the  man  in  the  street"  is 
peculiarly  prone  that  a  sensualist  never  has  his  less 
material  moments.  Accordingly,  with  his  usual 
helter-skelter  method  of  jumping  to  conclusions, 
John  Bull  promptly  scheduled  the  haughty  and 
fastidious  Lady  Hertford  in  the  same  list  with 
"  Perdita  "  Robinson  and  the  various  other  nymphs 
whose  liaisons  had  been  the  talk  of  the  town  ever 
since  the  Prince  was  released  from  leading-strings. 
The  truth  probably  is  that  Lady  Hertford  exercised 
over  the  Prince  the  same  wholesome  influence  that 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  derived  from  Madame  de 
Maintenon.  She  was  certainly  a  woman  of  sound 
sense  and  capacity,  and,  apart  from  this  particular 
episode,  of  unimpeachable  character,  though  she,  no 
doubt,  indirectly  suffered  from  having  for  a  son  an 
individual  who  has  been  well  described  as  "  the  most 
finished  blackguard  in  Europe."  Moreover, 
though  with  the  Prince's  enemies  this  did  not  count 
for  much,  she  was  almost  old  enough  to  be  his 
mother,  and  invariably  comported  herself  in  all 
matters  concerning  him  with  the  most  scrupulous 
dignity  and  self-respect.  Probably  a  retort  of  hers 
when  twitted  with  Lady  Conyngham's  ascendency, 
though  creating  much  derision  at  the  time,  quite 
accurately  indicated  the  footing  on  which  the  Prince 
stood  in  relation  to  her.  "  Has  His  Majesty," 

inquired  some  "d d  good-natured  friend,"  "ever 
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expressed  to  your  Ladyship  his  opinion  of  Lady 
Coriyngham  ?  "  "  Certainly  not,"  was  the  haughty 
reply.  "  His  Majesty  would  never  presume  to  speak 
to  ine  of  one  of  his  mistresses"  This  might,  of 
course,  have  been  said  as  a  "blind,"  but  Lady 
Hertford  was  scarcely  the  type  of  woman  to  resort 
to  expedients  of  that  kind.  The  Prince,  being  a 
sentimentalist,  may,  so  to  speak,  "  have  sat  at  her 
feet,"  and  quite  probably  have  made  himself  highly 
ridiculous  about  her,  talking  of  her  in  the  "  superla- 
tives "  to  which  he  was  so  fond  of  resorting  both  in 
speech  and  correspondence,  especially  when  a 
feminine  favourite  was  concerned  ;  but  the  devotion 
she  inspired  was  rather  that  prompted  by  an  Egeria 
than  a  Cleopatra,  with  whom  she  had  as  much  in 
common  as  Hannah  More  or  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fry. 
At  all  events,  her  influence  with  the  Prince  was  by 
no  means  a  pernicious  one,  while  she  apparently 
turned  it  to  very  little  material  advantage  either 
for  her  own  aggrandisement  or  that  of  her  family, 
therein  presenting  a  marked  contrast  to  her 
successor. 

When  Mr.  Canning  was  reinstated  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  Lady  Conyngham  was  in  the  heyday  of  her 
ascendency,  her  slightest  whim  being  law  to  the 
much-enamoured  monarch,  who  was  as  ardent  and 
susceptible  in  his  adoration  as  if  he  had  been  only 
just  out  of  his  teens,  and  the  lady  a  sylph  fresh 
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from  the  schoolroom.  This  condition  of  affairs 
was  duly  noted  by  the  new  Foreign  Secretary,  who 
was  not  long  in  turning  it  to  advantage.  His  first 
step  towards  attaching  the  favourite  and  propitiating 
the  King  was  the  appointment  of  a  younger  son  of 
Lady  Conyngham  as  his  Under- Secretary  of  State. 
From  an  official  point  of  view  it  was  an  adventurous 
appointment,  but  for  Mr.  Canning's  purpose  it  was 
invaluable.  Scarcely  had  it  been  made  when  His 
Majesty's  tone  about  "  that  fellow  "  began  appre- 
ciably to  change.  At  all  events,  the  new  minister 
had  sufficient  decent  feeling  properly  to  estimate 
his  obligations  to  his  Sovereign,  who  was  just  then 
much  aggrieved  at  having  been  thwarted  by  Lord 
Liverpool  in  some  matter  of  patronage.  Lady 
Conyngham,  too,  who  was  not  too  plentifully 
provided  with  allies  in  Downing  Street,  took  care 
to  sound  Mr.  Canning's  praises  with  judicious 
eloquence,  holding  him  up  to  her  fond  admirer  as  a 
statesman  who,  whatever  his  past  delinquencies,  now 
saw  the  error  of  his  ways  and  had  His  Majesty's 
interests  wholly  at  heart.  In  later  years  this  ingratia- 
tory  system  was,  according  to  contemporary  gossip, 
illustrated  by  an  episode  which  created  no  little 
amusement  both  in  the  clubs  and  the  lobbies.  The 
champion  London  lady-killer  of  that  day  was  a 
certain  Lord  Ponsonby,  an  Adonis  whose  fascina- 
tions were  more  conspicuous  than  his  abilities,  his 
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long  list  of  worshippers  numbering  even  so  seasoned 
a  Delilah  as  Miss  Henriette  Wilson,  whose  suffer- 
ings occasioned  by  his  defection  are  commemorated 
with  theatrical  fervour  in  her  celebrated  "  Confes- 
sions." Lord  Ponsonby's  successes  were  too  well 
known  at  the  Palace  not  to  inspire  the  King  with 
a  certain  amount  of  uneasiness,  which  it  required 
only  a  single  significant  whisper  to  develop  into 
positive  anguish.  Such  a  whisper,  in  the  shape  of  a 
rumour  that  Lady  Conyngham  on  accidentally 
meeting  his  Lordship  in  a  London  drawing-room 
after  a  prolonged  absence  was  so  agitated  as  to 
faint  away,  contrived  to  reach  the  royal  ear.  So 
dire  was  the  effect  of  this  discomfiting  report  on  the 
morbidly  apprehensive  lover  that  he  straightway 
took  to  his  bed  (where,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  usually 
spent  the  best  part  of  the  day)  and  refused  to  be 
comforted.  State  business  was  brought  to  a 
standstill ;  ministers  were  denied  admission ;  ambas- 
sadors were  deprived  of  their  audiences.  The  siren 
herself,  who,  whatever  her  early  infatuation,  had 
long  survived  her  swooning  days,  employed  every 
reassuring  art,  but  in  vain ;  the  fatal  whisper  had 
done  its  work,  and  the  royal  heart  was  hopelessly 
desolated.  At  this  critical  juncture  Mr.  Canning 
found  it  imperatively  necessary  to  obtain  the  King's 
immediate  sanction  to  the  appointment  of  an  envoy 
to  the  newly  recognised  South  American  States, 
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and,  though  not  without  immense  difficulty,  he 
managed,  thanks  to  the  good  offices  of  Lady 
Conyngham  and  the  myrmidon  -  in  -  chief,  Sir 
William  Knighton,  to  obtain  admission  to  the 
royal  bedchamber.  There  he  found  all  enshrouded 
in  lugubrious  darkness,  and  the  bed  curtains 
inexorably  drawn.  From  behind  them  issued  a 
faintly  peevish  voice  conveying  the  discouraging 
intimation  that  the  transaction  of  business  was 
wholly  out  of  the  question.  "  I  will  not  detain 
your  Majesty  a  moment,'3  Mr.  Canning  suavely 
insisted.  "  I  merely  wish  to  take  your  Majesty's 
pleasure  as  to  the  appointment  of  an  envoy  to  the 
newly  recognised  South  American  States." 

"  I  am  too  ill  to  consider  anything  of  the  sort,5' 
was  the  dolorous  rejoinder  from  the  other  side  of 
the  curtains. 

"  I  am  deeply  concerned  that  your  Majesty's 
indisposition  should  be  so  serious,"  continued  Mr. 
Canning  with  increased  suavity ;  "  but  the  matter 
does  not  admit  of  delay,  and  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that,  if  your  Majesty  had  no  other  candidate  in  your 
mind,  possibly  Lord  Ponsonby  might  not  be  unfitted 
for  the  post." 

"  Ponsonby  ! "  exclaimed  the  sequestered  voice 
with  delighted  alacrity.  "  A  most  excellent  appoint- 
ment, which  has  my  entire  approval.  You  mentioned 
that  the  matter  did  not  admit  of  delay ;  he  had 
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better  be  despatched  at  once.  Draw  the  curtains 
a  little,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Canning ;  and  if  you  have 
any  other  matter  that  requires  my  attention,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  deal  with  it.'' 

Thus  to  a  stray  fragment  of  club  scandal  the 
fortunate  Adonis  was  indebted  for  a  diplomatic 
career  which  culminated  in  a  viscountcy  and  the 
embassy  at  Vienna.  Nor  was  the  incident  of  less 
service  to  Mr.  Canning,  who  by  his  dexterity 
in  turning  it  to  account  established  himself  so 
firmly  in  the  good  graces  of  his  Sovereign  that  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  royal  support  in 
the  momentous  crisis  which  arose  in  the  year 
immediately  following  the  episode  (1827),  when 
the  disablement  of  Lord  Liverpool  entailed  the 
memorable  struggle  for  the  Premiership  to  be 
described  in  a  later  chapter. 

There  was  another  individual  who  was  also 
indebted  to  Lady  Conyngham  for  his  first  pro- 
fessional advancement,  namely,  Charles  Richard 
Sumner,  an  agreeable  and  accomplished  young 
clergyman  who  had  been  engaged  as  "  bear-leader  " 
to  her  Ladyship's  eldest  son,  Lord  Mountcharles, 
whom  he  accompanied  on  the  indispensable 
' '  grand  tour. "  According  to  contemporary  scandal- 
mongers, the  reverend  gentleman  owed  his  high 
favour  with  Lady  Conyngham  to  a  signal  service 
rendered  to  her  in  the  course  of  these  travels.  His 
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charge,  Lord  Mountcharles  (so  went  the  tradition), 
fell  violently  in  love  with  a  pretty  Swiss  girl  of 
plebeian  family  at  Berne,  whom  he  actually 
contemplated  marrying.  The  tutor  on  making  the 
discovery  sent  off  a  special  messenger  to  England 
reporting  the  situation  and  asking  for  instructions, 
which  were  conveyed  by  return  in  these  words  : 
"  Marry  her  yourself,"  an  injunction  which  was 
promptly  obeyed.  Possibly  the  exact  circumstances 
have  been  exaggerated,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Sumner  established  an  important  claim  to  the 
good  offices  of  the  Marchioness  by  services  of  a 
discreet  and  delicate  character,  which  she  made  a 
point  of  handsomely  requiting,  for  he  was  forthwith 
introduced  to  the  King,  who  shortly  afterwards 
nominated  him  for  a  vacant  canonry  at  Windsor. 
Lord  Liverpool,  however,  had  in  view  another  and 
in  his  opinion  a  more  deserving  candidate  for  the 
lucrative  post  than  a  young  clergyman  of  thirty 
whose  only  claim  to  consideration  was  the  favour 
of  a  royal  mistress,  and  he  accordingly  declined  to 
accept  the  King's  nomination,  thereby  very  nearly 
producing  a  political  convulsion,  for  on  His  Majesty 
refusing  to  give  way  the  Prime  Minister,  who  was 
by  no  means  the  invertebrate  creature  he  has  been 
depicted  in  certain  quarters,  sternly  threatened 
resignation.  This  was  a  contingency  which  the 
King  was  not  inclined  to  confront,  even  for  the  sake 
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of  Lady  Conyngham's  proUgd.  Accordingly  with  a 
bad  grace  he  yielded  the  point,  though  resolved  to 
further  Mr.  Sumner's  interests  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. The  diplomatic  divine  had  not  long  to  wait. 
Court  preferments  with  substantial  "  trimmings  " 
were  bestowed  upon  him  in  quick  succession,  and 
at  the  age  of  only  thirty-six  he  found  himself  no 
less  a  personage  than  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the 
see  of  Llandaff,  coupled  with  the  deanery  of  St. 
Paul's,  having  been  conferred  on  him  as  a  first  step 
on  the  episcopal  ladder  in  the  preceding  year. 
From  Winchester  he  would  doubtless  have  gone 
still  higher  but  for  an  act  of  political  honesty  which, 
if  it  raised  him  in  public  esteem,  considerably 
impaired  his  favour  with  his  august  patron.  This 
was  the  course  he  took  on  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill, 
which,  regardless  of  consequences,  he  had  the 
courage  to  support.  It  is  true  that  at  Winchester 
he  had  arrived  at  a  very  comfortable  stage  in  his 
prelatical  progress,  but  even  so,  to  incur  displeasure 
from  one's  benefactor,  especially  when  that  bene- 
factor is  a  Sovereign,  is  by  no  means  a  light 
penalty.  It  should  be  added  that  his  elder  brother, 
Bishop  of  Chester  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  took  a  similar  course  ;  but,  inasmuch  as 
he  owed  his  appointment  to  the  ministry  that 
brought  in  the  Relief  Bill,  his  action  is  entitled  to 
no  particular  credit. 
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Sumner  was  destined  to  remain  at  Winchester 
for  not  much  less  than  half  a  century,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  record  that  his  episcopate,  though 
of  dubious  origin,  was  marked  throughout  by  sound 
and  zealous  work,  while  he  maintained  the  dignity 
of  his  office  with  unfailing  punctiliousness.  As 
recently  as  the  early  seventies  he  was  to  be  seen 
taking  the  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  see's 
baronial  castle  in  an  imposing  dark  green  chariot, 
the  single  episcopal  survivor  of  an  age  when  for 
a  bishop  to  travel  in  any  other  equipage  than  a 
eoach-and-four  was  a  slight  on  the  Church,  and  to 
appear  without  a  wig  little  better  than  an  act  of 
heresy ! 

Though  Lady  Conyngham  was  the  fountain-head 
of  Court  influence,  there  was  another  source  which 
Mr.  Canning  deemed  it  prudent  not  to  neglect, 
namely,  the  celebrated  Russian  ambassadress 
Madame  de  Lieven,  who  occupied  a  position  in  the 
London  world  which  for  a  foreigner  was  absolutely 
unique.  She  was  in  fact  the  dictatress  of  political 
society,  dominating  it  with  a  degree  of  power  and 
authority  which  no  indigenous  grande  dame  ever 
succeeded  in  acquiring.  So  firmly  did  she  become 
rooted  in  the  fascinating  sphere  of  St.  James's  that 
she  gradually  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  she  was  but 
a  sojourner  and  an  alien,  regarding  herself  and  her 
husband  as  permanent  occupants  of  Ashburnham 
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House,  and  the  Russian  Embassy  as  their  inde- 
feasible life  estate.  In  vain  did  the  brilliant  society 
leaders  of  that  day,  such  as  Lady  Cowper,  Lady 
Jersey,  and  Lady  Granville,  resent  and  rebel  against 
her  supremacy.  Endowed  with  a  magnetic  charm 
and  holding  in  her  fingers  magical  threads  altogether 
beyond  their  reach,  she  continued  to  make  herself 
a  force  to  be  reckoned  with,  while  at  the  best  they 
only  ranked  as  picturesque  figurantes  on  the  poli- 
tical stage.  To  the  King  himself  she  was  able  to 
bring  the  latest  news  and  the  most  piquant  scandal 
from  the  Continental  Courts,  with  the  inner  life  of 
which  he  loved  to  be  always  aufait;  while  as  a 
gifted  musician  she  was  able  to  appeal  to  an  art 
which  he  not  only  ardently  admired,  but  himself 
cultivated  with  very  fair  success.  In  short,  she 
imported  into  his  life  that  delicate  foreign  bouquet 
which  had  always  possessed  a  great  charm  for  him, 
and  which  no  one  else  in  his  circle  could  distil  with 
such  pleasing  effect.  Moreover,  she  was,  in  His 
Majesty's  opinion,  an  arbiter  elegantiarum  of 
unimpeachable  taste  and  judgment,  to  whose  pro- 
nouncements he  invariably  paid  profound  deference. 
Accordingly  Mr.  Canning  had  only  to  make  a 
favourable  impression  on  the  ambassadress  to  be 
sure  that  it  would  not  fail  to  operate  to  his  advan- 
tage at  the  Palace,  and  in  due  course  George  the 
Fourth  was  led  to  realise  that,  thanks  to  Madame 
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de  Lieven's  laudatory  allusions,  the  individual 
whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  little 
better  than  a  plebeian  politician,  with  a  turn  for 
caustic  scribbling,  was  not  only  a  polished  gentleman 
capable  of  shining  in  the  most  exclusive  European 
Courts,  but  a  wit  and  conversationalist  of  the  very 
highest  order.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Canning,  from  being 
shunned  as  an  "impossible  person,"  was  suddenly 
discovered  to  be  a  man  of  ton,  a  quality  in  which 
for  the  most  part  His  Majesty's  ministers  were 
considered  by  their  Sovereign  to  be  wofully 
deficient ;  and  when,  in  addition  to  singing  the  new 
Foreign  Secretary's  praises  as  a  private  individual, 
the  ambassadress  dilated  on  the  respect  which  his 
policy  was  winning  in  Continental  chancelleries, 
the  King  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  it 
was  an  auspicious  day  both  for  himself  and  the 
country  when  he  reluctantly  annulled  Mr.  Canning's 
sentence  of  proscription. 
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HIGHLY  as  Mr.  Canning  rated  the  support  of  the 
royal  seraglio,  he  was  prudent  enough  to  secure 
the  good  offices  of  an  even  more  influential  auxiliary 
in  the  person  of  the  King's  myrmidon-in-chief,  the 
ci-devant  doctor,  Sir  William  Knighton.  This 
individual,  who  appears  to  have  been  as  skilful  an 
operator  as  he  was  an  accoucheur,  was  commended 
to  the  Regent's  favourable  notice  by  Lord  Wellesley, 
always  a  powerful  sponsor,  and  he  had  the  good 
fortune  not  only  to  treat  his  illustrious  patient 
successfully  for  a  strained  ligament,  but  also  to 
impress  him  with  his  polished  manners,  a  charac- 
teristic which  seldom  failed  to  prove  a  passport  to 
the  royal  favour.  As  a  mark  of  the  Prince's 
approbation  a  baronetcy  was  not  long  in  following, 
and  though  at  first  not  entrusted  with  any  confi- 
dential functions,  Knighton  very  soon  became  a 
persona  grata  in  the  Carlton  House  circle,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  took  every  opportunity  of  improving 
by  cultivating  amicable  relations  with  the  regularly 
established  henchmen,  notably  Colonel  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  John  MacMahon,  Bart.,  of  whose  remark- 
able career  some  account  will  be  given  later  on. 
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The  decease  of  that  worthy  proved  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity for  the  astute  Knighton,  who,  as  Sir  John's 
executor,  became  possessed  of  certain  documents 
the  contents  of  which  it  was  eminently  desirable  in 
the  Regent's  interests  should  remain  veiled  in  the 
strictest  privacy.  These  documents,  which  in  less 
scrupulous  hands  would  have  commanded  almost 
any  price  the  owner  chose  to  demand,  were  forth- 
with handed  unconditionally  to  the  august  person- 
age whom  they  so  vitally  concerned,  a  proceeding 
which  satisfied  His  Royal  Highness  that  the  much- 
lamented  MacMahon  could  not  be  replaced  by  a 
worthier  functionary  than  the  individual  whom  he 
had  so  discreetly  chosen  as  his  executor.  From 
that  auspicious  moment  Knighton  became  indis- 
pensable, quickly  acquiring  a  power  and  an  influence 
which,  despite  fluctuations  of  favour,  he  retained 
unimpaired  for  the  remainder  of  his  royal  patron's 
life  ;  and  to  his  credit  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  never  abused  his  position.  Without  ceasing  to 
be  a  courtier,  he  contrived  to  maintain  a  dignified 
independence,  never  hesitating  to  tender  what  he 
considered  to  be  salutary  advice,  however  unpalat- 
able, and  honestly  utilising  his  unrivalled  oppor- 
tunities in  the  best  interests  of  his  employer,  to 
whom  he  proved  of  invaluable  service  not  only  as 
a  political  intermediary,  but  as  a  financial  adminis- 
trator. Owing,  indeed,  to  his  admirable  manage- 
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ment  of  the  Privy  Purse,  of  which  he  was  for  many 
years  Keeper,  the  King's  finances  were  extricated 
from  their  normally  chaotic  condition  and  per- 
manently placed  on  a  sound  basis,  from  which 
Knighton's  firmness  and  vigilance  never  allowed 
them  to  relapse.  For  so  able  and  honest  a  factotum 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  King  should  have 
entertained  something  more  than  ordinary  esteem. 
For  once  he  had  found  a  favourite  who  was  also, 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  a  friend,  and  it  is 
to  His  Majesty's  credit  that,  in  spite  of  occasional 
intractable  periods,  he  seldom  failed  to  treat 
Knighton  with  the  affection  of  close  friendship 
rather  than  with  the  condescension  of  a  royal 
patron.  As  an  example  of  these  relations  we  may 
cite  the  following  letters,  written  in  each  instance 
after  something  approaching  a  scene  in  consequence 
of  Knighton's  sturdy  opposition  to  certain  royal 
projects  of  which  he  disapproved. 

The  first  letter  is  from  Sir  William  to  the  King : — 

"June  10,  1822. 
"  SIR, 

"  I  have  received  from  Lord  F.  C.  a  message 
that  it  was  your  Majesty's  desire  to  see  me  at  the 
Lodge  this  morning. 

"  My  first  duty  and  impression  was  of  course 
to  obey  your  Majesty's  most  gracious  commands  ; 
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but  circumstances  have  arisen  connected  with  your 
Majesty's  interests  which  oblige  me  to  remain  in 
town  and  to  forego  that  pleasure,  which  is  always 
so  acceptable  to  my  feelings,  of  throwing  myself  at 
your  Majesty's  feet. 

"  I  am  so  surrounded  with  cares  on  your  Majesty's 
account,  so  separated  from  every  kind  of  support 
but  what  I  derive  from  my  own  intellectual  efforts, 
that  when  I  say  happiness  and  myself  are  strangers 
I  do  not  mention  it  in  the  language  of  complaint, 
but  only  hope  that  when  I  venture  to  oppose  any 
of  your  Majesty's  commands  your  Majesty  will 
believe  it  always  arises  from  those  feelings  of  devo- 
tion and  honesty  which  are  the  true  characteristics 
of  my  nature  towards  your  Majesty. 

"  I  am  aware  it  often  happens,  humble  as  I  am, 
that  it  alone  falls  on  me  to  raise  the  voice  of 
opposition  towards  some  of  your  Majesty's  schemes. 
This,  I  fear,  must  gradually  tend  to  separate  your 
Majesty's  mind,  as  far  as  agreeableness  of  feeling 
is  concerned,  from  me.  Nevertheless  I  do  hope 
that  your  Majesty  will  believe  I  am  on  every 
occasion  influenced  with  the  purest  affection 
and  most  unsullied  attachment  to  your  Majesty's 
person." 

A  few  weeks  later  the  master  thus  addresses  the 
servant : — 
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"  CARLTON  HOUSE, 

"  Wednesday  morning,  eight  o'clock, 
"July  11,  1822. 

"  You  may  easily  imagine,  warm  and  sincere  as 
my  affections  are  towards  you,  I  have  had  but  little 
rest  since  we  separated  last  night.  The  feeling  that 
I  may  possibly  and  unfortunately  in  a  hurried 
moment,  when  my  mind  and  my  heart  were  torn 
in  fifty  different  ways  from  fifty  different  causes, 
have  let  an  unjust  or  a  hasty  expression  escape  me 
to  anyone,  most  especially  to  you,  whom  I  so  truly 
love,  and  who  are  so  invaluable  to  me  as  my  friend, 
is  to  me  a  sensation  much  too  painful  to  be  endured. 
Therefore  let  me  implore  you  to  come  to  me,  be  it 
but  for  a  moment,  the  very  first  thing  you  do  this 
morning,  for  I  shall  hate  myself  until  I  have  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  personally  to  you  those 
pure  and  genuine  feelings  of  affection  which  will 
never  cease  to  live  in  my  heart  so  long  as  that  heart 
itself  continues  to  beat.  I  am  much  too  unhappy 
to  say  more,  but  I  am  ever 

"  Your  affectionate  Friend, 

«  G.  R." 

The  King's  letter,  almost  feminine  in  its 
impulsiveness,  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
writer.  But,  though  extravagant  in  expression,  it 
was  undoubtedly  prompted  by  genuine  good  feeling, 
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which,  if  occasionally  overclouded  by  irritation  and 
impatience  at  being  steadfastly  thwarted,  was  never 
allowed  permanently  to  evaporate.  Perhaps  the 
highest  tribute  to  Knighton's  admirable  stewardship 
is  that  of  the  official  at  Coutts's  who  had  charge  of 
His  Majesty's  account.  It  appears  that  not  infre- 
quently, after  Sir  William  had  flattered  himself  with 
having  cleared  off  all  liabilities,  some  undisclosed 
expenditure  would  come  to  light  which  entirely 
upset  his  calculations.  "  More  than  once  on  such 
occasions,"  states  the  bank  official,  "  he  has  in  my 
presence  most  respectfully  but  firmly  remonstrated 
with  His  Majesty  on  the  impossibility  of  managing 
his  affairs  with  any  satisfaction,  or  indeed  propriety 
of  conduct,  if  such  unforeseen  expenditure  occurred. 
Sir  William's  words,  tone,  and  manner  acted  like 
magic  on  the  King.  His  Majesty,  like  a  sensible 
man,  seemed  obliged  from  his  heart ;  his  whole 
demeanour  showed  it,  and  I  myself  at  such  a  novel 
scene  was  struck  with  astonishment." 

But  it  was  not  only  in  financial  matters  that 
Knighton  rendered  the  Sovereign  worthy  service. 
In  politics  his  intervention  was  no  less  beneficial, 
and  of  this  perhaps  the  most  signal  instance  was  his 
dexterous  prevention  of  a  rupture  between  the  King 
and  Mr.  Canning  in  1825,  which  His  Majesty's 
irregular  intercourse  with  certain  foreign  ambas- 
sadors at  St.  James's  had  rendered  imminent.  The 
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episode  is  of  such  peculiar  interest  as  illustrating 
the  characteristics  of  the  three  individuals  concerned, 
namely,  the  Sovereign,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  and 
the  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Purse,  that  it  is  well  worth 
being  fully  recorded. 

At  that  particular  period  Mr.  Canning  had 
determined  on  the  recognition  of  the  South 
American  republics,  a  measure  which  had  en- 
countered considerable  opposition  not  only  in  the 
Cabinet,  but  from  the  Sovereign,  whose  disapproval 
was  skilfully  fostered  by  the  representatives  in 
London  of  certain  of  the  Great  Powers,  to  whom, 
in  distinct  violation  of  constitutional  usage,  he  was 
accustomed  to  grant  unofficial  interviews.  Mr. 
Canning  describes  the  situation  in  a  letter  to  a 
political  friend  which  conveys  an  excellent  notion 
of  the  spirited  policy  that  gained  so  much  prestige 
both  for  his  department  and  the  country  at  large. 
It  may  be  noted  that  there  is  another  interesting 
feature  connected  with  this  letter.  To  any  one  at 
all  familiar  with  Lord  Palmerston's  correspondence 
it  will  be  at  once  apparent  that  his  style,  no  less 
than  his  foreign  policy,  was  closely  modelled  on  that 
of  Mr.  Canning,  in  whose  footsteps  he  was  destined 
to  tread  with  hardly  inferior  gclat. 

"  The  last  three  mornings,'7  writes  Mr.  Canning 
to  his  friend,  "  have  been  occupied  partly  in  receiving 
the  three  successive  communications  of  Count 
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Lieven,  Prince  Esterhazy,  and  Baron  Maltzahn  of 
the  high  and  mighty  displeasure  of  their  Courts 
with  respect  to  Spanish  America.  Lieven  led  the 
way  on  Wednesday.  He  began  to  open  a  long 
despatch  evidently  with  the  intention  of  reading  it 
to  me.  I  stopped  him  in  limine,  desiring  to  know 
if  he  was  authorised  to  give  a  copy  of  it.  He  said, 
6  No,'  upon  which  I  declined  hearing  it  unless 
he  could  give  me  his  word  that  no  copy  would  be 
sent  to  any  other  Court.  He  said  he  could  not 
undertake  to  say  that  it  would  not  be  sent  to  other 
Russian  missions,  but  he  had  no  notion  that  a  copy 
of  it  would  be  given  to  the  Courts  at  which  they 
were  severally  accredited.  I  answered  that  I  was 
determined  either  to  have  a  copy  of  a  despatch 
which  might  be  quoted  to  foreign  Courts  (as  former 
despatches  have  been)  as  having  been  communicated 
to  me  and  remaining  unanswered,  or  to  be  able  to 
say  that  no  despatch  had  been  communicated  to 
me  at  all.  It  was  utterly  impossible  for  me,  I  said, 
to  charge  my  memory  with  the  expressions  of  a 
long  despatch  once  read  over  to  me,  or  to  be  able 
to  judge  on  one  such  hearing  whether  it  did  or  did 
not  contain  expressions  which  I  ought  not  to  pass 
over  without  remark.  Yet  by  the  process  now 
proposed  I  was  responsible  to  the  King  and  to  my 
colleagues,  and  ultimately  perhaps  to  Parliament, 
for  the  contents  of  a  paper  which  might  be  of  the 
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most  essentially  important  character,  and  of  which 
the  text  might  be  quoted  hereafter  by  third  parties 
as  bearing  a  meaning  which  I  did  not  at  the  instant 
attribute  to  it,  and  yet  which  upon  bare  recollection 
I  could  not  controvert. 

"  Lieven  was  confounded.  He  asked  me  what 
he  was  to  do.  I  said  what  he  pleased  ;  but  I  took 
the  exception  now,  before  I  heard  a  word  of  his 
despatch,  because  I  could  not  have  it  thought  that 
the  contents  of  the  despatch,  whatever  they  might 
be,  had  anything  to  do  with  the  exception.  I  must, 
however,  own  that  I  was  led  to  make  it  now  the 
rather  because  I  had  learned  from  St.  Petersburg 
that  he  (Count  Lieven)  had  been  instructed  not  to 
give  me  a  copy  of  the  despatch  on  Turkey  and 
Greece,  which  instructions  his  own  good  sense  had 
led  him  to  disobey  ;  that  in  that  instance  it  was 
absolutely  preposterous  to  refuse  a  copy ;  that  the 
despatch  professed  to  be  a  narration  of  which  dates 
and  facts  were  the  elements  ;  and  that  to  have  read 
such  a  statement  to  me,  and  then  circulated  it 
through  Europe  as  what  had  been  communicated 
to  me  and  acquiesced  in  by  my  silence,  would  have 
been  an  unfairness  such  as  it  was  well  to  let  him 
know  once  for  all  I  was  determined  to  resist. 

" '  Might  he  state  to  me  verbally  what  he  was 
ordered  to  state,  without  reference  to  his  despatch  ? ' 
He  then  proceeded  to  pronounce  a  discourse — no 
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matter  for  the  substance  at  present — after  which  he 
left  me. 

"  I  instantly  wrote  down  the  substance  of  what 
I  understood  him  to  have  said  to  me,  and  sent 
him  my  memorandum,  with  a  letter  requesting 
him  to  correct  any  inaccuracies.  The  result  is 
that  I  have  a  document,  in  spite  of  all  their 
contrivance. 

"  Yesterday  the  same  scene  with  Esterhazy,  who 
had  not  seen  Lieven  in  the  interval,  and  therefore 
came  unprepared.  He  too  made  me  a  speech,  and 
to  him  I  immediately  sent  a  memorandum  of  what  I 
understood  him  to  have  said.  I  have  not  yet 
received  his  answer. 

"  To-day  Maltzahn  came,  evidently  prepared,  for 
he  produced  no  paper,  but  set  off  at  score.  This 
rather  provoked  me,  for  he  is  the  worst  of  all,  but  I 
was  even  with  him,  for  whereas  with  the  others 
I  merely  listened,  and  put  in  no  word  of  my  own, 
I  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  pay  off  my 
reserve  upon  Maltzahn,  and  accordingly  said  to 
him  a  few  as  disagreeable  things  as  I  could  upon  the 
principle  of  Legitimacy." 

Such  were  Mr.  Canning's  summary  methods 
with  presumptuous  envoys ;  but  the  resolute  and 
intrepid  Foreign  Secretary  did  not  stop  there.  To 
Metternich,  the  Austrian  Prime  Minister,  who  was 
the  arch-instigator  of  the  private  interviews  already 
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mentioned  which  foreign  ministers  were  accustomed 
to  obtain  from  the  English  Sovereign,  he  was 
prepared  to  administer  a  sharp  check,  while  he 
was  no  less  resolved  to  try  conclusions  on  the  matter 
with  the  King  himself. 

"  I  wonder,"  he  writes,  "  whether  Metternich  is 
aware  that  the  private  communication  of  foreign 
ministers  with  the  King  of  England  is  wholly  at 
variance  with  the  spirit  and  practice,  too,  of  the 
British  Constitution  ;  that  during  his  reign  of  half  a 
century  George  the  Third  (whom  all  parties  now 
agree  in  taking  as  the  model  of  an  English  king) 
never  indulged  himself  in  such  communications  ; 
and  that  the  custom  introduced  in  the  time  of  my 
predecessor  survives  only  by  sufferance,  and  would 
not  stand  the  test  of  parliamentary  discussion.  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  do  anything  at  all  un- 
pleasant to  the  King,  but  it  is  my  duty  to  be 
present  at  every  interview  between  His  Majesty  and 
a  foreign  minister.  Nothing  would  induce  me  to 
go  to  that  extent ;  but  short  of  that,  being  in  the 
right,  I  would  justly  resent  and  pretty  effectually 
repress  such  manoeuvres  as  Metternich  has  been 
encouraging." 

Some  echo  of  these  significant  words  evidently 
reached  the  ear  of  Sir  William  Knighton,  who, 
realising  the  imminence  of  an  awkward  crisis, 
adroitly  interposed  between  the  embarrassing 
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monarch  and  the  incensed  minister,  under  cover 
of  a  mission  from  the  King  to  inquire  after  the 
Foreign  Secretary's  gout.  The  interview,  occupying 
as  it  did  nearly  three  hours,  was  a  long  one  for  the 
discussion  of  even  so  absorbing  a  topic  as  gout.  In 
fact,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  as  recorded  by 
the  eminent  invalid  immediately  after  Sir  William's 
departure,  this  interview  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  vitally  interesting  episodes  of  secret  political 
history. 

"  (Most  secret  memorandum.) 

"  GLOUCESTER  LODGE,  April  27,  1825. 

"  Sir  William  Knighton  called  on  me  to-day  by  the 
command,  as  he  said,  of  His  Majesty,  to  inquire  after 
the  state  of  my  health.  Sir  W.,  after  inquiring  about 
the  gout,  hoped  Parliament  would  not  give  me  much 
more  trouble  this  year,  so  he  flattered  himself,  also 
that  in  other  respects  I  should  have  less  occasion 
of  agitation  and  anxiety  than  heretofore ;  that  he 
was  quite  aware  that  the  last  year  must  have  been 
to  me  most  trying,  and  the  pulse  of  the  mind,  as 
he  expressed  himself,  must  have  been  going  at  the 
rate  of  sixteen  miles  an  hour. 

"  I  admitted  that  there  was  some  truth  in  this 
observation,  and  said  that  I  dated  the  origin  of  my 
present  fit  of  the  gout  at  least  as  far  back  as 
December,  but  that  in  truth  from  the  rising  of 
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Parliament  last  year  up  to  December,  which  was 
the  crisis,  had  been  a  period  of  constant  labour 
and  anxiety.  I  did  not  particularise  this  statement 
further,  but  he  at  once  showed  that  he  understood 
me,  and  had,  in  fact,  been  himself  alluding  to  the 
same  thing,  by  saying  that  I  must  be  aware  that 
the  King  had  sent  him  to  the  Continent  three  or 
four  times  during  the  last  six  months  ;  that  when- 
ever he  had  gone  he  had,  of  course,  his  eyes  and 
ears  about  him,  and  had  been  anxious  to  collect 
general  feelings  and  opinions  ;  that  he  was  quite 
satisfied  that  the  Spanish  American  question  was 
everywhere  working  in  the  sense  which  I  could 
desire ;  that  foreign  nations  were  astounded  at  the 
step,  and  some  of  them  very  angry,  but  that  not 
one  of  them  ventured  to  imagine  that  it  was 
possible  to  interpose  any  resistance  to  England ; 
that  Metternich  had  been  trying  what  he  could 
do  and  covering  his  intrigues  with  the  most 
plausible  topics,  but  that  his  motive  at  the  bottom 
was  soreness  at  my  success  and  envy  of  my 
reputation,  from  which  motive  he  would  have 
done  anything  to  get  rid  of  me,  but  that  he 
(Metternich)  was  now  convinced  that  1  was  too 
strong  for  him,  and  would,  he  (Sir  W.  K.)  had  no 
doubt,  henceforth  try  to  accommodate  himself  to 
circumstances  as  well  as  he  could. 

"Sir  W.    K.   said  that  he    had  not  failed   to 
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mention  his  own  impression  to  the  King,  and  that 
he  had  never  in  his  life  seen  the  King  so  tranquil 
and  comfortable  as  he  appeared  at  the  present 
moment.  I  said  that  it  was  my  object  to  make 
His  Majesty  comfortable  and  happy  by  placing  him 
at  the  head  of  Europe  instead  of  being  reckoned 
fifth  in  a  great  confederacy. 

•'  I  said  that  I  was  aware  that  the  King  had  been 
afraid  that  the  steps  taken  with  respect  to  Spanish 
America  would  involve  us  in  a  war,  that  I  was 
perfectly  confident  that  they  would  not  if  taken 
in  time.  Sir  W.  K.  said  the  King  had  certainly 
entertained  this  fear,  but  was  now  perfectly  satisfied 
that  his  fears  had  been  unfounded;  that  he 
(Sir  W.  K.)  was  certain  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  fear  of  England  was  a  predominant  feeling 
with  the  Continental  Governments.  I  said  that  I 
hoped  so,  that  that  was  the  state  to  which  I  wished 
to  bring  things,  and  that  I  trusted  His  Majesty 
must  feel  better  pleased  upon  reflection  to  be  the 
object  of  such  fear  than  of  cajolery  and  contempt. 
Sir  W.  K.  said  that  he  felt  sure  that  His  Majesty 
was  coming  to  that  mind  ;  that  he  had  certainly 
been  very  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  give  up  all  his 
Continental  gossipings  (or  some  expression  to  that 
effect)  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  too  much 
and  too  long  ;  that  it  was  a  great  misfortune  that 
the  Royalties  and  their  suites  had  ever  come  to 
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this  country,  but  that  he  did  hope  that  the  effects 
of  all  that  system  were  gradually  passing  away ; 
and  that  Esterhazy's  departure  and  Madame  L.'s 
would  be  a  break-up  of  the  system  of  living  with 
these  two  embassies,  which  he  (Sir  W.  K.)  had 
long  lamented. 

"  I  asked  him  then  if  he  were  aware  that  the 
gossipings  of  the  Cottage  were  regularly  trans- 
mitted to  Metternich  by  Madame  L.  He  said  he 
had  no  doubt  of  it,  but  that  he  very  much  doubted 
whether  in  these  Cottage  parties  the  King  or  any  of 
them  ever  talked  serious  politics,  though,  of  course, 
they  had  an  opportunity  of  instilling  any  opinions 
that  they  wished,  but  the  King  certainly  liked 
their  society  better  than  any  other  and  was  some- 
what at  a  loss  to  make  up  a  society  for  himself. 

"  Sir  W.  K.  went  on  to  say  that  upon  all  points 
and  upon  everything  connected  with  the  King  he 
wished,  if  I  would  allow  him,  to  speak  to  me  at 
all  times  with  the  most  perfect  confidence  and 
unreservedness  ;  that  he  did  not  know  that  he 
could  do  any  good,  but  that  he  was  sure  that  it 
was  his  wish  to  do  so,  and  that  he  had  long  desired 
an  opportunity  of  explaining  himself  thus  openly 
to  me ;  that  he  could  not  help  at  the  same  time 
saying  something  of  his  own  situation  with  the 
King,  which  was  very  extraordinary  and  might 
become  a  very  embarrassing  one  ;  that  officially  he 
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was  nothing  but  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Purse,  the 
concerns  of  which,  he  flattered  himself,  he  had 
now  brought  into  order,  so  that  the  King  was  now 
free  from  debt  and  in  a  state  of  ease  as  to  his 
finances  that  he  had  never  been  before;  but  that, 
as  Keeper  of  the  King's  Privy  Purse,  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  politics,  yet  politics  of  every 
sort  were  every  day  forced  upon  him,  applications, 
petitions,  representations,  of  all  sorts,  which  he  got 
rid  of  as  well  as  he  could,  but  which  made  his  life 
a  very  weary  one.  He  had  access  to  everything 
that  was  most  secret,  and  was  employed,  not  by 
his  own  goodwill,  but  necessarily,  for  the  King's 
convenience  on  matters  of  the  most  delicate  nature, 
for  which  he  had  no  sort  of  responsibility  ;  that,  for 
his  own  part,  he  could  well  be  contented  to  be 
allowed  to  live  with  his  family  and  come  up 
occasionally  to  pass  his  accounts  with  the  King. 
He  could  just  as  well  administer  the  King's  private 
revenue  living  at  a  distance  from  His  Majesty  as 
Abercrombie  could  the  revenues  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  in  England,  but  that  he  knew  his 
putting  his  plan  into  execution  would  expose  His 
Majesty  to  great  inconvenience ;  that  His  Majesty 
was  used  to  him  and  his  help,  and  such  was  the 
growing  disposition  to  indolence  in  His  Majesty 
that,  if  he  were  away,  business  would  go  on  very 
ill ;  ...  that  it  was  a  most  painful  part  of  his 
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(Sir  W.  K.'s)  duty  to  press  business  on  His  Majesty 
when  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  be  done,  .  .  . 
and  that  his  doing  so  sometimes  produced  unpleasant 
scenes.  .  .  . 

" '  I  believe,'  said  Sir  W.  K.,  '  he  has  as  great 
an  esteem  and  affection  for  me  as  for  anybody 
living,  but  he  is  uncertain,  the  creature  of  impulse. 
.  .  .  When  he  has  got  a  particular  notion  into  his 
head  there  is  no  eradicating  it,  and  I  have  known  him 
talk  himself  when  agitated  and  perfectly  fasting  into 
as  complete  a  state  of  intoxication  as  if  he  had 
been  dining  and  drinking  largely.  You  see,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  natural  that  I  should  wish  for  some 
arrangement.  As  to  money,  it  is  no  object  to  me  ; 
I  made  my  fortune  by  my  profession  before 
I  quitted  it  for  the  King's  service. 

"  ;  I  keep  myself/  he  continued,  '  as  much  as 
possible  to  myself  in  my  present  situation.  I  make 
it  a  rule  never  to  dine  abroad.  I  constantly  refuse 
Lieven  and  Esterhazy,  and  even  the  other  day, 
when  you  dined  at  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  with 
the  King,  I  declined  his  gracious  invitation,  and 
therefore  do  not  put  myself  forward;  but  my 
situation  is  not  the  less  embarrassing,  knowing 
everything  and  known  to  know  everything,  and 
assailed  on  all  sides,  not  allowed  to  be  the  private 
servant  of  the  King,  and  yet  not  having  any 
connection  with  his  Government.' 
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"  I  asked,  '  Have  you  any  desire  to  be  in  Parlia- 
ment?' 'Oh  no,'  he  said.  In  truth  it  seemed 
very  difficult  to  him  to  say  what  would  answer  his 
purpose ;  that  all  his  object  had  been  to  open 
himself  fully  to  me  and  to  explain  all  his  feelings 
and  all  the  difficulties  of  his  present  situation ;  that 
I  might  think  it  out  at  my  leisure  or  think  no  more 
about  it  as  I  pleased  ;  but  that  as  long  as  I  held 
my  office,  which  he  hoped  would  be  very  many 
years,  and  he  remained  about  the  King,  I  might 
rely  upon  his  entire  devotion  and  employ  him  in 
any  way  which  1  thought  useful  in  making  things 
go  on  easily  and  satisfactorily. 

"  He  thought  the  King  very  well,  and  quite  as 
likely  to  live  as  the  Duke  of  York.  The  mention 
of  the  Duke  of  York's  name  led  to  that  of  the 
Catholic  question.  He  said  the  King  knew  nothing 
of  the  Duke  of  York's  intention  to  make  that 
speech,  and  certainly  did  not  approve  of  it ;  that  His 
Majesty  had  been  much  out  of  humour  with  the 
Duke  of  York  about  a  house  that  he  was  going  to 
build,  so  much  so  that  they  nearly  came  to  disagree- 
able words  about  it,  and  that  he  (Sir  W.  K.)  had 
been  employed  to  compose  the  difference  ;  that  the 
King  always  liked  the  Duke  of  York  to  go  to  the  play 
with  him,  and  was  in  an  excessive  fidget  and  anger 
when  the  Duke  did  not  come  to  dine,  and  that  his 
ill-humour  would  certainly  not  be  cured  by  hearing 
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what  kept  him  away.  I  asked  him  if  the  King, 
though  not  disposed  to  express  it,  had  the  same 
feeling  as  the  Duke  of  York  about  the  coronation 
oath.  He  said,  not  the  same,  or  to  the  same 
degree,  but  certainly  a  strong  feeling  about  it,  so 
much  so  that  he  had  before  he  became  King  con- 
sulted the  late  Lord  Londonderry  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  altering  it  before  he  was  called  upon  to 
take  it.  I  asked  if  there  was  any  record  of  the 
consultation,  and  if  he  knew  what  had  been  done 
upon  it.  He  said  he  did  not  know,  nor  did  he 
believe  there  was  anything  in  writing,  but  that  he 
was  quite  sure  the  King  had  told  him  the  fact,  and 
that  he  would  endeavour  to  refresh  his  memory  as 
to  the  particulars. 

" '  The  difficulty,'  he  continued,  '  that  you  will 
have  with  the  King  will  be  to  satisfy  him  that  the 
decision  of  Parliament  and  the  advice  of  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  overthrow  his  scruples.'  I  said  of 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  the  King  of  England 
can  do  nothing  except  by  the  advice  of  his  respon- 
sible advisers.  He  may,  indeed,  change  his  advisers 
as  often  as  he  pleases  till  he  gets  those  who  will 
advise  what  he  likes,  if  he  can ;  but  on  this  occasion 
I  doubt  whether,  changing  ever  so  often,  he  will  be 
able  to  make  a  completely  anti- Catholic  Govern- 
ment which  would  long  stand." 

At  this  point  the  most  important  part  of  the 
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memorandum  is  brought  to  a  close.  At  the  con- 
clusion Mr.  Canning  expresses  his  inability  to  divine 
Sir  William  Knighton's  ultimate  object,  but  he  is 
satisfied  that  his  immediate  purpose  was  to  put 
himself  right  with  him  in  respect  to  certain  Palace 
intrigues  of  the  preceding  year.  By  the  light,  how- 
ever, of  subsequent  events,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
Knighton's  object  was  not  a  personal  one.  He 
recognised  that  Mr.  Canning  was  not  only  the  right 
man  for  the  Foreign  Office,  but  for  the  Premier- 
ship in  the  event  of  that  post  falling  vacant ;  and,  in 
the  interests  both  of  the  King  and  of  the  country, 
he  was  anxious,  so  far  as  his  good  offices  might  have 
any  effect,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  that  great 
minister.  If  he  had  previously,  directly  or  other- 
wise, encouraged  any  intrigue  against  Mr.  Canning 
(which  is  very  doubtful),  he  had  evidently  come  to 
realise  his  mistake  ;  and  for  the  two  remaining  years 
of  the  minister's  life,  and  particularly  at  the  crucial 
juncture  of  1827,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was 
faithful  to  his  promise  made  at  this  memorable 
interview,  and  supported  Mr.  Canning  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power.  It  is  indeed  highly  probable  that  it 
was  chiefly  owing  to  Sir  William  Knighton's  influ- 
ence that  the  King  was  at  that  distracting  period 
induced  to  remain  firm,  and,  in  spite  of  the  whole- 
sale ministerial  defection,  to  entrust  Mr.  Canning 
with  the  Premiership. 
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Apart,  however,  from  the  future,  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  interview  was  magical.  George  the 
Fourth  indulged  in  no  more  private  conversations 
with  the  representatives  of  foreign  Powers,  while 
those  worthies  and  the  ministers  who  instructed 
them  came,  however  reluctantly,  to  the  sensible 
conclusion  that  England  was  no  less  a  force  to  be 
reckoned  with  than  in  the  days  that  followed 
Trafalgar  and  Waterloo.  The  Continent,  which 
had  begun  to  adopt  a  contemptuous,  if  not  an 
arrogant,  tone  towards  her  during  the  latter  part  of 
Lord  Castlereagh's  Foreign  Secretaryship,  had  once 
more  found  its  match  in  a  statesman  who  displayed 
all  the  hauteur  and  firmness,  together  with  no  small 
share  of  the  genius,  that  had  characterised  the 
English  Foreign  Office  during  the  awe-inspiring 
rule  of  Chatham. 
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EVEN  the  Merry  Monarch  could  not  boast  a  more 
motley  crew  than  the  Carlton  House  group  of 
myrmidons,  including  as  it  did  Knighton,  the  ex- 
accoucheur,  MacMahon,  the  ci-devant  kitchen-boy, 
and  Bloomfield,  the  fiddling  lieutenant.  Of  these 
MacMahon,  who  has  already  been  alluded  to 
as  Knighton's  predecessor,  was,  if  not  the  most 
reputable,  at  all  events  the  most  conspicuous  ;  and 
although  not  actually  figuring  in  George  the 
Fourth's  reign,  he  was  far  too  notable  not  to  receive 
some  mention  in  these  pages.  Unfortunately  for 
fiction,  he  came  into  existence  some  decades  too 
late,  for  had  he  flourished  in  the  days  of  Tobias 
Smollett  he  would  have  assuredly  taken  the  pas  of 
even  that  consummate  delineator's  most  amazing 
adventurers.  His  parentage  had  the  true  Smollettian 
touch,  his  father  being  the  butler  of  an  Irish 
privy  councillor,  and  his  mother  a  maidservant  in 
the  same  household,  who  had  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  hallow  their  affections  at  the  matrimonial 
altar.  They  were  not,  however,  unmindful  of  their 
surreptitious  offspring,  for  he  was  smuggled  at  an 
early  age  into  the  privy  councillor's  kitchen,  there 
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to  qualify  for  the  vocation  of  assistant  knife  and 
boot  cleaner.  In  that  calling  his  career  was  cut 
short  by  the  migration  of  his  father  to  a  Dublin 
oyster  shop,  which  proved  sufficiently  profitable  to 
enable  him  to  send  the  youngster  to  school.  This 
was  destined  to  prove  the  only  respectable  period  of 
his  life,  his  progress  being  so  satisfactory  that  before 
long  he  was  appointed  an  under-usher,  at  the 
modest  salary  of  £10  per  annum.  At  this  juncture, 
however,  an  event  occurred  which  caused  the 
relinquishment  both  of  the  oyster  business  and  the 
usher's  desk,  the  ex-butler  being  fortunate  enough 
to  win  the  affections  of  a  Miss  Stacpoole,  a  lady  of 
consequence  in  county  Clare.  In  this  instance  the 
ceremony  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  the  now 
discarded  housemaid  was  punctiliously  observed, 
and  the  promoted  oysterman,  who  appears  to  have 
rapidly  proved  equal  to  his  aggrandisement,  com- 
placently blossomed  into  a  county  Clare  magnate 
and  the  proud  father  of  two  properly  authenticated 
sons,  both  of  whom  eventually  became  gentlemen 
of  title  and  deservedly  honoured  citizens.  Although 
not  recognised  in  the  county  Clare  mansion,  the 
housemaid's  child  seems  to  have  so  far  profited  by 
the  rise  in  his  father's  fortunes  as  to  obtain  an 
exciseman's  post  at  Limerick,  which,  if  less  intel- 
lectual than  his  scholastic  employment,  was  certainly 
more  lucrative.  But  the  love  of  letters  proved  too 
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strong  to  render  so  humdrum  a  calling  long  endur- 
able, and  turning  his  back  on  vats  and  barrels,  he 
organised,  with  a  few  kindred  spirits  among  the 
Limerick  shopkeepers,  a  public  debating  society, 
admission  to  which  was  obtainable  for  the  moderate 
fee  of  sixpence-halfpenny.  The  enterprise  appears 
to  have  caught  on,  and  the  number  of  Limerick 
orators  was  so  considerable  that,  despite  the  modesty 
of  the  entrance  fee,  the  organisers  of  the  society 
soon  found  themselves  the  masters  of  no  less  a 
sum  than  £500.  This  rapid  prosperity  proved, 
however,  too  much  for  them,  and  the  society, 
together  with  the  £500,  prematurely  disappeared. 

The  squire  of  county  Clare  was  then  appealed 
to  for  a  helping  hand,  which  he  was  by  no  means 
eager  to  extend.  Fearful,  however,  of  a  scandal, 
he  contrived  to  plant  the  proof  of  his  early 
indiscretion  on  the  Dublin  Treasury  in  the  capacity 
of  an  assistant  copyist.  But  here  again  Mr.  John 
MacMahon's  literary  affinities  revolted  against 
derogatory  employment,  and  taking  to  the  Treasury 
ledgers  only  less  unkindly  than  he  had  done  to 
the  mysteries  of  gauging,  he  was  visited  with 
ignominious  dismissal.  This  unsatisfactory  denoue- 
ment so  highly  incensed  the  sire  of  the  future  Sir 
Thomas  and  Sir  William  that  he  sternly  refused 
to  have  any  further  communication  with  the  im- 
prudently aspiring  John,  who  was  accordingly  cast 
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upon  the  world  with  nothing  but  the  questionable 
asset  of  a  bar  sinister.  Thespis,  however  (another 
golden  opportunity  for  Mr.  Smollett !),  kindly  came 
to  the  rescue  ;  and  for  two  years  he  stumped  the 
country  in  a  troupe  of  statutory  "rogues  and 
vagabonds,"  who,  sad  to  relate,  had  the  effrontery 
to  invade  the  sacred  territory  of  county  Clare, 
where,  in  the  town  of  Ennis,  he  at  last  was 
fortunate  enough  to  find  his  true  m&tier.  This, 
though  not  quite  so  dignified,  was  no  less  absorbing 
and  a  good  deal  more  profitable  than  the  profession 
of  letters.  By  the  downright  Mr.  Smollett  it 
would  have  been  defined  in  an  expressive  mono- 
syllable which,  out  of  deference  to  twentieth  century 
delicacy,  must  be  substituted  in  these  pages  by  the 
polite  paraphrase  of  "  erotic  intermediary."  What 
led  to  the  revelation  of  this  particular  bent  in  the 
versatile  adventurer  has  not  been  recorded,  pro- 
bably his  masterly  treatment  of  a  kindred  character 
in  one  of  the  country  booth  performances.  At  all 
events,  his  aptitude  in  this  direction  was  somehow 
or  other  divined  by  a  renowned  Hibernian  lady- 
killer,  one  "  Buck  "  English,  who  at  once  retained 
the  strolling  player  as  his  provider-in-chief. 

In  Mr.  English  Smollett  would  again  have  found 
a  veritable  gold  mine.  His  father,  originally  a  day- 
labourer,  had  acquired  considerable  property,  thanks 
to  his  discovery,  while  digging  on  the  Darner  estate, 
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of  a  large  hoard  of  gold,  supposed  to  have  been 
secreted  during  Cromwell's  siege  of  Clonmel. 
This  property  he  in  due  course  left  to  his  son,  the 
"  Buck,"  who  appears  to  have  been  as  irascible  as 
he  was  amorous,  for,  not  content  with  being  the 
hero  of  two  duels,  in  each  of  which  he  killed  his 
man,  he  deliberately  massacred  an  inn- waiter  who 
had  contrived  to  affront  him,  and  when  threatened 
with  arrest  by  the  landlord  airily  dismissed  the 
matter  by  saying  "  they  could  charge  £50  for  the 

d d  fellow  in  the  bill." 

For  a  time  MacMahon  discharged  his  "  delicate  " 
duties  entirely  to  his  exacting  employer's  satisfac- 
tion ;  but  an  untoward  incident  connected  with  a 
lively  young  matron,  who  rejoiced  in  the  appro- 
priate name  of  Kissane,  considerably  moderated 
the  "  Buck's "  appreciation  of  his  Leporello's 
services.  Mrs.  Kissane,  whose  lord  had  consider- 
ably the  advantage  of  her  in  point  of  years,  was 
only  too  successfully  approached  by  the  zealous 
intermediary,  but  that  worthy  had  unfortunately 
omitted  to  keep  a  sufficiently  vigilant  look-out 
for  intruders  at  the  place  of  meeting,  with  the 
result  that  the  affair  reached  the  ears  of  the 
lady's  elderly  and  inconveniently  susceptible 
consort,  who,  mindful  of  the  "Buck's"  duelling 
exploits,  preferred  to  seek  reparation  for  his  wrongs 
through  the  more  peaceful  medium  of  an  assize 
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court,  which  cast  the  despoiler  in  the  substantial 
sum  of  £1,500. 

After  this  costly  adventure  the  "  Buck  "  appears 
to  have  considered  himself  justified  in  treating  his 
vassal  with  scant  ceremony,  and  one  night  when 
well  primed  with  claret  commanded  him  to  enact 
the  rdle  of  "  Scrub  "  for  the  amusement  of  the 
assembled  guests.  This,  however,  MacMahon 
declined  to  do,  an  act  of  mutiny  which  so  enraged 
the  "  Buck  "  that,  seizing  a  stick,  he  proceeded  to 
belabour  his  prol'egb  with  a  vigour  which  bade  fair 
to  consign  him  to  the  same  tragic  fate  incurred  by 
the  inn-waiter.  Fortunately,  however,  for  the 
future  confidant  of  Carlton  House,  the  lieutenant 
of  a  marching  regiment,  who  happened  to  be  present, 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  MacMahon  contrived  to 
escape  with  his  life,  though  with  very  little  besides, 
for  his  whole  earthly  possessions  on  slinking  from 
his  assailant's  roof  amounted  only  to  a  pair  of 
black  breeches,  a  couple  of  shirts,  a  razor,  and  a 
comb  !  In  fact,  so  pitiable  was  his  plight  that  the 
schoolboys  of  the  town — with  singular  magnanimity, 
considering  that  he  had  once  been  an  usher ! — got 
up  a  shilling  subscription  which  enabled  him  to 
hide  his  broken  head  in  a  room  hired  from  a  poor 
widow,  to  whom  the  good-natured  lieutenant  guaran- 
teed the  weekly  rent  of  three  shillings  and  six- 
pence. This  good  Samaritan  appears  also  to  have 
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financed  MacMahon  for  some  weeks  while  the 
latter  was  lodging  at  the  widow's,  for  many  years 
afterwards  on  retiring  from  the  service  in  reduced 
circumstances,  in  order  to  raise  a  little  much-needed 
ready  money,  it  occurred  to  him  to  send  to  the 
former  object  of  his  bounty,  now  an  important 
functionary  at  Carlton  House,  an  account  of  the 
expenditure  incurred  on  the  latter's  behalf  when 
under  the  widow's  roof.  This,  by  the  aid  of  a 
brother  officer,  was  tactfully  accomplished  without 
causing  offence  to  MacMahon,  who  promptly  paid 
the  bill,  amounting  to  £3  7*.  3^.,  adding  to  it  an 
honorarium  of  three  guineas,  which  rather  thrifty 
benefaction  he  subsequently  supplemented  by 
obtaining  a  commission  for  the  lieutenant's  son. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  this  same  account, 
which  was  made  out  in  elaborate  detail,  comprised 
a  couple  of  significant  items  which  must  have 
forcibly  reminded  MacMahon  of  his  savage  mal- 
treatment at  the  hands  (and  feet)  of  "Buck" 
English.  These  were — 

"  Paid  the  tailor  for  mending  and  seating 

a  pair  of  black  breeches        ...          ...     Is.     9d. 

Paid  for  covering  your  hat        ...          ...     Is.     3d." 

Whether  out  of  pure  commiseration,  or  in  order 
to  liberate  the  neighbourhood  from  a  genius  so 
dangerous  to  its  domestic  happiness,  some  gentle- 
men in  the  district  raised  a  subscription  amounting 
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to  about  £20  for  the  benefit  of  the  "Buck's" 
victim.  With  this  sum  he  prudently  decided  to 
seek  a  new  field  for  his  talents,  and  accordingly 
volunteered  in  a  regiment  under  orders  for  America, 
where  the  war  was  then  in  full  progress.  By  a 
stroke  of  good  fortune  one  of  the  regimental 
officers  was  Lord  Rawdon,  afterwards  so  well  known 
as  the  Earl  of  Moira,  and  eventually  Marquis  of 
Hastings.  The  noble  lord,  who  was  an  even  more 
ardent  worshipper  of  Venus  than  of  Mars,  soon 
discovered  the  new  volunteer's  special  proficiency  ; 
and  so  satisfied  was  he  with  MacMahon's  success 
on  his  behalf  that  he  did  not  think  it  beneath  him 
as  an  officer  and  a  nobleman  to  procure  for  his 
protege  an  ensigncy  in  the  regiment !  Smollett,  it 
may  be  remembered,  in  "  Roderick  Random " 
records  a  promotion  on  grounds  equally  scandalous, 
while  more  than  thirty  years  later  the  Duke  of 
York  when  commander-in-chief  actually  gave  a 
commission  to  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Clarke's  footboy, 
whose  fortunes  that  enterprising  Aspasia  was 
anxious  to  further. 

Under  such  conditions  the  regimental  mess-room 
must  have  been  more  than  questionable  company, 
while  the  discipline  of  the  rank  and  file  could 
scarcely  have  failed  to  suffer  by  the  introduction  of 
officers  who  owed  their  commissions  to  such 
discreditable  causes. 
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Hard  fighting  was  not  precisely  the  line  of  a 
soldier  of  fortune  such  as  MacMahon.  It  is  accord- 
ingly not  surprising  to  find  that  he  managed  to  get 
himself  appointed  deputy  commissary,  out  of  the 
profits  of  which  employment  (together,  no  doubt, 
with  other  " unconsidered  trifles"  on  account  of 
"  delicate  services ")  he  ultimately  purchased  a 
company,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  returned  to 
England  a  full-blown  captain.  Equipped  with  this 
rank  and  a  plentiful  stock  of  effrontery,  he  repaired 
to  Bath,  where  before  long  he  obtained  from  a 
Captain  Hazard  (a  congenial  surname  for  that  card- 
playing  city !)  an  introduction  to  a  lady  of  modest 
means  and  considerable  attractions.  By  the  light 
of  subsequent  events  it  is  only  too  much  open  to 
suspicion  that  the  captain  recognised  in  his  wife's 
attractions  a  source  of  profit  that  was  likely  to 
compensate  for  her  insignificant  dowry.  In  any 
event  he  had  not  long  to  wait  before  an  opportunity 
occurred  of  turning  them  to  account,  for  shortly 
after  their  migration  from  Bath  to  Ham,  near 
Richmond,  Mrs.  MacMahon  chanced  to  be  espied 
by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who 
had  a  residence  at  Bushey,  close  by.  Frequent 
calls  at  MacMahon's  cottage  ensued,  on  which 
occasions  by  a  singular  coincidence  the  worthy 
captain  always  happened  to  be  absent.  The  Duke 
being,  as  we  all  know,  a  fine,  generous  fellow,  would 
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not  suffer  even  a  coincidence  to  go  unrequited. 
Accordingly  he  good-naturedly  mentioned  the  meri- 
torious captain  to  his  equally  good-natured  brother 
the  commander-in-chief,  thanks  to  whose  amiable 
directions  the  ex-kitchen-boy  appeared  in  the 
Gazette  at  very  short  intervals  as  brevet-major  and 
lieutenant-colonel.  All  things  considered,  this  was 
pretty  good  ;  but  better  was  to  follow.  Lord  Moira, 
who  had  also  returned  from  the  war,  had  not 
forgotten  his  resourceful  protege,  whose  services 
in  such  a  hunting  ground  as  the  metropolis 
would,  he  rightly  judged,  be  invaluable  both 
to  himself  and  his  friends.  Accordingly  the  Earl 
and  the  Duke,  animated  by  their  zeal  in  a 
common  cause,  generously  determined  to  enlarge 
the  scope  of  the  colonel's  operations  by  intro- 
ducing him  to  that  stronghold  of  voluptuaries, 
Carlton  House. 

From  that  moment  MacMahon's  fortune  was 
assured.  He  very  soon  appears  to  have  acquired 
the  run  of  the  Palace,  being  actually  allowed  to 
engage  in  the  lucrative  traffic  of  selling  tickets  to 
view  the  interior  of  Carlton  House  at  fifteen  shillings 
and  one  pound  apiece. 

But  these  were  only  humble  preliminaries  to  a 
far  bolder  flight.  Before  long  he  set  up  a  regular 
mart  for  commissions,  places,  and  titles,  in  which 
he  drove  a  brisk  and  enormously  profitable  trade. 
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Unfortunately  for  him,  peerages  did  not  command 
quite  so  high  a  figure  as,  according  to  certain 
modern  parliamentary  authorities,  they  do  at  the 
present  day.  One  aspiring  but  penurious  candi- 
date had,  indeed,  the  hardihood  to  bid  as  small  a 
sum  as  £5,000  for  a  coronet,  a  contemptible 
bagatelle  which  the  gallant  broker  indignantly 
declined.  Ambition,  however,  proved  superior  to 
parsimony,  and  the  applicant  returned  to  the  charge 
by  doubling  his  bid,  which  the  colonel  was  obliging 
enough  to  accept,  thus  enriching  himself  by 
£10,000  and  the  nation  with  an  additional  hereditary 
legislator. 

How  long  the  illustrious  Duke  remained  a  slave 
to  the  charms  of  Mrs.  MacMahon  has  not  been 
recorded,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  colonel  did  not 
allow  family  interests  or  sentimental  considerations 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  solid  business,  for  when 
applied  to  by  the  Duke  for  his  valuable  assistance 
in  promoting  His  Royal  Highness's  suit  for  the 
favours  of  Mrs.  Ford,  otherwise  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Jordan,  regardless  of  Mrs.  MacMahon's  feelings, 
he  briskly  responded  to  the  call  and  succeeded  in 
persuading  the  lady's  husband,  a  loyal,  if  not  too 
prosperous,  attorney,  to  stand  aside  in  favour  of  his 
Sovereign's  son.  Mr.  Ford's  altruism,  it  is  interesting 
to  note,  did  not  go  unrequited.  He  became  Sir 
Richard  Ford,  and  was  exalted  from  his  dubious 
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attorneydom  to  be  chief  magistrate  of  the  principal 
London  police  court. 

Needless  to  say,  a  man  who  was  in  a  position  to 
dispose  of  peerages  was  not  likely  to  remain  long 
without  a  title.  In  due  course  the  colonel  became 
a  baronet,  also  a  Privy  Councillor,  besides  being 
appointed  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Purse  and  getting 
returned  to  Parliament  for  one  of  the  Prince's 
pocket  boroughs.  In  the  House  his  vocation  was 
naturally  to  advance  royal  interests  and  defend 
royal  jobs,  though  on  one  occasion  he  found  it 
necessary  to  defend  a  job  of  his  own,  namely,  the 
paymastership  of  widows'  pensions,  a  snug  berth 
with  nominal  duties  and  a  salary  of  £2,000  a 
year.  The  appointment  was  strenuously  attacked 
by  the  Whig  economists  as  a  sinecure,  which, 
in  truth,  it  was,  the  duties  of  the  office  being 
actually  performed  by  the  War  Department,  the 
Paymaster  merely  drawing  the  salary,  which,  with 
incredible  shabbiness,  was  provided  by  deducting 
a  percentage  from  every  poor  recipient's  pension. 
Theretofore  the  place  had  been  given  to  some  dis- 
tinguished officer  as  a  reward  for  his  services  to  the 
country  ;  on  the  present  occasion,  boldly  asserted 
the  Whig  objectors,  it  was  granted  as  a  reward  for 
services  not  to  the  country,  but  to  the  Regent,  the 
character  of  which  they  did  not  scruple  to  insinuate. 
In  vain  did  the  colonel  whine  about  his  exertions 
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in  the  interests  of  his  august  master ;  the  Whigs 
only  met  his  pleas  with  bursts  of  ribald  laughter. 
Finally  the  gallant  member,  abandoning  in  despair 
the  question  of  his  own  deserts,  attempted  to  prove 
that  at  all  events  the  post  was  no  sinecure.  "  Why, 
Mr.  Speaker,"  he  indignantly  protested,  "  how  can  it 
be  alleged  that  the  post  carries  no  duties  when  I  have 
the  affairs  of  sixteen  hundred  widows  to  attend  to  ? " 
This  pathetic  appeal  brought  up  his  chief  opponent, 
Mr.  Whitbread,  who  said,  amid  uproarious  laughter, 
that,  "if  the  honourable  and  gallant  gentleman 
could  produce  a  voucher  from  the  sixteen  hundred 
ladies  that  he  had  performed  his  duty  to  their 
entire  satisfaction,  he  should  withdraw  his  opposition 
and  cheerfully  vote  for  the  salary." 

It  is  satisfactory  to  record  that  the  motion  was 
lost,  though  an  attempt  was  made  to  compensate 
the  displaced  Paymaster  by  another  appointment, 
for  he  was  shortly  afterwards  formally  gazetted 
private  secretary  to  the  Regent,  an  office  which  at 
that  time  was  practically  an  innovation,  the  only 
approach  to  it  being  the  appointment  of  Sir  Herbert 
Taylor  to  perform  secretarial  work  when  George 
the  Third  became  incapacitated  by  failing  eyesight. 
That  appointment,  moreover,  unlike  MacMahon's, 
was  not  official,  and  could  hi  no  wise  be  regarded 
as  a  precedent. 

Quite  apart  from  its  particular  occupant,  the  new 
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office  was  generally  looked  upon  with  marked 
disfavour  as  importing  into  State  affairs  an 
influence  and  instrumentality  at  variance  with  the 
Constitution.  In  Parliament  it  was  at  once 
challenged  by  the  Whigs  with  an  adverse  motion, 
which,  though  not  carried,  so  unmistakably  reflected 
public  opinion  that  the  Government  considered  it 
politic  to  advise  the  cancellation  of  MacMahon's 
appointment. 

But,  though  thwarted  in  the  present  instance,  the 
Regent  succeeded  in  getting  his  way  later  on  when 
a  similar  post  was  conferred  on  Sir  William 
Knighton,  while  it  has  been  uninterruptedly  main- 
tained by  every  successive  Sovereign,  with  only 
beneficial  results  both  to  the  Government  and  to 
the  State.  There  can,  however,  of  course,  be  no 
doubt  that  in  the  case  of  a  monarch  impatient  of 
constitutional  restraints,  as  in  the  earlier  days  of 
his  rule  the  Regent  certainly  was,  the  post,  if  filled 
by  an  unsuitable  or  unworthy  occupant,  might  tend 
to  the  gravest  political  dangers.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
surprising  that  the  innovation  in  the  prevailing 
circumstances  was  looked  upon  with  lively  mistrust. 
It  is,  in  fact,  only  because  during  succeeding  reigns 
both  Sovereign  and  private  secretary  have  properly 
realised  their  respective  positions  and  responsibilities 
that  the  office  has  worked  so  well.  Failing  these 
conditions,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  even 
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nowadays     it     might     be    productive    of    serious 
detriment  to  the  interests  of  the  nation. 

MacMahon  survived  till  1817,  an  active  proficient 
in  dirty  work  almost  to  the  end.  If  most  of  the 
traditions  about  him  are  true,  his  infamy  was 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  William  Chiffinch.  If 
he  possessed  any  merit,  it  was  a  sort  of  jackal 
fidelity  to  the  interests  of  his  patron.  That  is  the 
utmost  that  can  be  said  for  him.  Of  all  George's 
various  minions  he  was  unquestionably  the  most 
abandoned,  and  his  presence  at  Carlton  House  was 
a  source  of  ever  deepening  degradation.  While 
others  contented  themselves  with  acquiescing  in 
the  Regent's  frailties,  MacMahon  was  never  satisfied 
unless  he  was  actively  fanning  them.  As  regards 
his  hapless  victims  he  had  no  scruples.  Purity  he 
regarded  merely  as  an  impediment,  and  innocence 
as  an  obstacle. 

One  of  his  letters,  dilating  on  a  projected  prey, 
is  assuredly  unique  in  its  hideous  depravity.  Even 
the  pen  of  a  Barry  Lyndon  would  have  revolted 
from  such  a  masterpiece  of  callous  villainy.  Appa- 
rently, however,  he  had  no  compunctions,  but 
regarded  himself  as  a  good  fellow  who  had  faith- 
fully served  a  good  master,  to  whose  appreciation  he 
was  indebted  for  a  plentiful  share  of  prosperity. 
Such  indeed  was  his  lot,  for  he  died  the  possessor 
of  £90,000,  £14,000  of  which  had  been  left  to 
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him  by  his  wife  in  bank  notes,  a  secret  hoard 
that  represented  mysterious  douceurs  kindred  to 
those  so  corruptly  amassed  by  Mrs.  Mary  Ann 
Clarke.  That  MacMahon  had  his  employer's 
interests  truly  at  heart  is  evidenced  by  the  following 
clause  in  his  will : — 

"  To  Thomas  Marrable,a  dear  and  esteemed  friend, 
£2,000  ;  and  with  my  last  prayers  for  the  glory  and 
happiness  of  the  best-hearted  man  in  the  world,  the 
Prince  Regent,  I  bequeath  him  the  said  Thomas 
Marrable,  an  invaluable  servant." 

A  truly  touching  bequest,  which,  so  far  as 
phraseology  is  concerned,  might  have  been  made 
by  an  archdeacon  commending  a  meritorious 
curate  to  the  notice  of  his  diocesan  ! 

Of  Mr.  Marrable  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  any 
detailed  account.  He  could  not,  perhaps,  be  better 
described  than  as  a  somewhat  cautious  under-study 
of  the  individual  who  so  kindly  bequeathed  him. 
Though  engaged,  like  his  chief,  in  "  delicate  trans- 
actions," they  appear  to  have  been  on  a  far  more 
limited  scale,  while  the  utmost  he  acquired  from 
his  connection  with  Carlton  House  was  a  small 
Home  Office  appointment.  He  lacked,  no  doubt, 
both  the  unscrupulousness  and  the  assurance  of  his 
deceased  benefactor,  and,  once  free  from  his 
pernicious  influence,  appears  to  have  contentedly 
subsided  into  comparative  respectability,  which 
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found  its  fitting  complement  in  a  commissionership 
of  hackney  coaches. 

There  was  yet  another  Palace  myrmidon,  who 
was  only  second  in  importance  to  Knighton  and 
MacMahon,  namely,  Sjf  Benjamin  Bloomfield,  who 
was  indebted  for  his  introduction  to  the  Prince  to 
his  proficiency  with  the  fiddle-bow.  During  one 
of  his  stays  at  the  Pavilion  the  Prince,  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  devoted  to  music,  wished  to  make 
up  a  quartet ;  and,  none  of  the  suite  or  the  guests 
being  violinists,  he  inquired  whether  there  was 
any  one  in  the  neighbourhood  who  was  able  to  play. 
A  certain  music-loving  lieutenant  of  artillery 
named  Bloomfield,  serving  in  a  battery  then 
quartered  in  Brighton,  was  suggested,  and  his 
presence  was  accordingly  commanded.  Fortunately 
for  Mr.  Bloomfield,  he  was  not  only  a  competent 
violinist,  but  happened  to  be  endowed  with  courtly 
bearing  and  a  well-bred  manner,  which  impressed 
the  Prince  so  favourably  that  the  invitation  was 
renewed,  and  before  very  long  the  lieutenant  was 
transferred  from  his  battery  into  the  royal  corps 
of  confidants.  For  a  considerable  time  he  greatly 
prospered,  becoming  in  rapid  succession  Chief 
Equerry,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Purse,  and  Receiver 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  besides  being  created 
a  Privy  Councillor  and  a  Knight  of  the  Bath.  He 
was  employed  by  the  Prince  both  before  and  after 
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his  accession  in  innumerable  confidential  matters, 
and  by  His  Royal  Highness's  enemies,  especially 
the  supporters  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  was  hinted 
at  as  one  of  those  actively  concerned  in  the  so-called 
mystery  of  the  Princess  Charlotte's  death.  As 
has  already  been  mentioned,  the  circumstances 
surrounding  that  lamentable  event  were  in  certain 
respects  far  from  satisfactory,  the  conduct  of  the 
accoucheur  in  attendance,  Sir  Richard  Croft,  being 
especially  open  to  criticism.  Indeed  there  were 
not  wanting  those  who  roundly  charged  the  doctor 
with  deliberately  compassing  the  Princess's  death 
by  the  order  of  certain  illustrious  personages,  and 
who  attributed  his  subsequent  suicide  to  remorse 
for  the  crime.  While  it  seems  incredible  that 
these  charges  could  have  had  any  real  foundation, 
is  is  certainly  singular  that  the  following  letter, 
from  the  pen  of  Sir  Benjamin  Bloomfield,  should 
have  been  sent  to  Sir  Richard  Croft  only  a  day  or 
two  after  the  Princess  expired  : — 

"  MY  DEAR  CROFT, 

"  I  am  commanded  by  His  Royal  Highness  to 
convey  to  you  his  solicitude  for  your  health  and 
happiness,  and  I  am  to  inform  you  that  the  aid 
of  so  faithful  a  friend  as  yourself  is  indispensable. 
It  is  by  Her  Majesty's  command  that  I  write  thus 
to  you.  We  have  intelligence  of  the  28th  ult.  that 
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the  Princess  of  Wales  is  to  take  a  road  favourable 
to  the  accomplishment  of  our  long-desired  wishes. 
That  we  may  keep  pace  with  her,  there  is  no  one 
on  whose  fidelity  we  can  more  fully  rely  than 
yourself. 

"  A  few  months'  relaxation  from  the  duties  of 
your  profession  will  banish  all  gloomy  ideas,  and 
secure  the  favour  of  Her  Majesty. 

"  Come,  my  boy,  throw  physic  to  the  dogs,  and 
be  the  bearer  of  the  happy  intelligence  of  a  divorce 
to  render  ourselves  still  more  deserving  of  the 
confidence  of  our  beloved  master,  whose  peace  and 
happiness  we  are  bound  to  secure  by  every  means 
in  our  power. 

"  Remember  this  :  the  road  to  fortune  is  short, 
and  let  me  see  you  to-day  at  three  o'clock,  without 
fail,  in  my  bureau. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  BENJAMIN  BLOOMFIELD. 

"  Carlton  House,  Monday,  November  9, 1817." 

The  object  of  this  letter  was  manifestly  to  enlist 
Sir  Hichard  Croft  as  a  spy  on  the  indiscreet  doings 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  who  was  then  flaunting 
about  the  Continent,  setting  her  husband  and 
decorum  at  defiance  ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
to  address  "  by  command "  in  such  friendly  and 
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flattering  terms  an  individual  who  had  displayed 
culpable  incompetence  in  his  treatment  of  the 
Heiress  Apparent  was  a  proceeding  hardly  calculated 
to  allay  suspicion,  however  baseless  it  may  originally 
have  been.  As  we  have  seen,  instead  of  "  throwing 
physic  to  the  dogs,"  the  unfortunate  accoucheur 
"  went  to  the  dogs  himself"  by  committing  suicide, 
thus  obtaining  permanent  "relaxation  from  his 
professional  duties  "  instead  of  the  "  few  months  " 
so  considerately  suggested  by  Sir  Benjamin.  Such 
an  act  was  under  the  circumstances  quite  compatible 
with  an  absence  of  criminality,  for  the  incompetence 
Croft  had  displayed  in  so  momentous  a  case  was 
alone  sufficient  to  entail  his  professional  ruin. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  letter  accidentally  got 
into  strange  hands,  with  the  result  that  its  contents 
became  whispered  about,  to  the  prejudice  both  of 
the  Queen  and  the  Regent  as  well  as  of  the  actual 
writer. 

Sir  Benjamin's  position  remained  impregnable 
until  some  years  after  his  patron's  accession  to  the 
throne,  but  in  1824  an  incident  occurred  which 
involved  his  loss  of  the  royal  favour  and  consequent 
relinquishment  of  his  confidential  functions.  His 
Majesty  had  a  habit  of  attempting  to  impose  on 
the  public  exchequer  inconveniently  heavy  accounts 
that  were  properly  payable  out  of  his  privy  purse. 
On  more  than  one  occasion,  thanks  to  Bloomfield's 
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adroit  management,  these  attempts  had  proved 
successful ;  but  Lord  Liverpool,  becoming  more 
wary,  grew  rigidly  insistent  for  particulars  respecting 
any  suspicious  item  presented  for  payment. 
Accordingly,  when  one  fine  morning  Sir  Benjamin 
attended  at  the  Treasury  with  a  jewellery  account 
amounting  to  no  less  than  £70,000,  his  Lordship 
peremptorily  demanded  for  whom  it  had  been 
incurred.  In  vain  did  Sir  Benjamin  beat  about 
the  bush.  The  Prime  Minister  insisted  on  a  full 
explanation,  and  the  discomfited  official  was  forced 
to  disclose  that  the  charge  was  entirely  on  account 
of  jewels  purchased  by  His  Majesty  for  the 
Marchioness  of  Conyngham.  "  In  that  case,  Sir 
Benjamin  Bloomfield,"  was  the  severe  rejoinder,  "  I 
must  trouble  you  to  accompany  me  to  Windsor 
forthwith." 

Sir  Benjamin  had  no  option  but  ruefully  to 
comply,  and  on  arriving  at  the  Castle  Lord  Liver- 
pool immediately  sought  an  audience  with  the  King 
in  the  presence  of  Bloomfield.  He  then  sternly 
informed  His  Majesty  of  the  disclosures  that  had 
been  made  to  him,  and  curtly  intimated  that  unless 
Sir  Benjamin  were  dismissed  he  should  resign.  A 
stormy  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  highly 
unedifying  scene  ensued,  in  which  the  King  is  said 
to  have  so  far  lost  his  self-control  as  to  strike  his 
unsuccessful  emissary,  while  the  latter  was  goaded 
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into  recriminations  somewhat  disconcerting  to  his 
royal  master.  In  the  result  Sir  Benjamin  had  to 
bid  adieu,  but  he  was  not  the  kind  of  man  to 
accept  his  congt  without  compensation.  Before 
making  his  bow  he  respectfully  but  firmly  intimated 
that  unless  honourably  provided  for  he  might  be 
driven  to  draw  upon  his  recollection  respecting 
certain  delicate  matters  which  it  was  desirable 
should  be  consigned  to  oblivion.  The  hint  was 
not  lost  upon  his  apprehensive  Sovereign,  and  the 
favourite's  fall  was  broken  by  an  ambassadorial 
appointment,  followed  by  an  Irish  peerage.  In  the 
comparative  seclusion  of  Stockholm,  to  which 
capital  he  was  accredited,  the  ex-familiar  of  Carlton 
House  appears  to  have  glanced  back  somewhat 
uneasily  on  his  career  at  that  compromising  abode, 
for,  to  the  surprise  and  no  little  amusement  of  his 
former  associates,  he  became  the  subject  of  a 
"serious  call,"  and  devoted  the  best  part  of  his 
remaining  years  to  religious  studies  of  a  Calvinistic 
order.  This  was  indeed  an  exemplary  contrast  to 
the  latter  end  of  his  colleague  MacMahon,  who 
kept  up  the  Carlton  House  traditions  to  the  last, 
gloating  over  his  scandalous  exploits  and  with  a 
paralytic  hand  raising  his  glass  in  maudlin  homage 
to  "  the  best  of  monarchs  and  masters." 
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To  those  who  remembered  the  astounding 
revelations  in  1809  concerning  the  Duke  of  York 
and  a  certain  notorious  Phryne  it  must  have  caused 
no  little  amusement  to  find  His  Royal  Highness  in 
1825  as  much  an  object  of  Protestant  devotion  as 
if  he  had  been  a  nineteenth  century  Martin  Luther. 
If  poverty  conduces  to  strange  bedfellows,  religion 
assuredly  does  so  to  even  a  greater  extent,  as  the 
right  reverend  bench  of  bishops  would  have  been 
constrained  to  acknowledge  when  they  enthusiastic- 
ally hailed  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Clarke's  protector-in- 
chief  as  the  great  Protestant  protagonist  whose 
pious  utterances  were  placarded  throughout  the 
country  in  letters  of  gold. 

Possibly  the  Duke's  assumption  of  this  solemn 
r6le  may  not  have  been  altogether  unconnected  with 
his  early  episcopal  associations,  when,  while  still  in 
his  teens,  he  figured  as  the  Prince-Bishop  of  Osna- 
burgh,  a  sacred  office  which  he  held  concurrently 
with  high  military  rank.  But,  like  an  equally  in- 
appropriate prelate,  the  ex-Bishop  of  Autun,  the 
Duke  had  long  relinquished  his  see,  and  it  certainly 
afforded  food  for  reflection  to  the  serious-minded 
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when,  with  half  a  century's  infractions  of  the 
Decalogue  heavy  on  his  shoulders,  he  suddenly 
became  in  the  year  mentioned  the  national  mainstay 
of  the  Protestant  religion. 

The  Duke's  career  had  been  an  extraordinary 
one  even  for  a  Prince  of  the  Blood.  Always  the 
old  King's  favourite  son,  and  as  a  youth  surpassing 
all  his  brothers,  including  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in 
good  looks  and  genial  manners,  he  had  started  in 
life  with  a  popularity  which  he  managed  to  main- 
tain to  the  last,  in  spite  of  escapades  and  fiascoes  more 
than  sufficient  to  have  entailed  irretrievable  ruin. 
But  his  rollicking  good-nature  and  imperturbable 
courage  managed  to  pull  him  through  his  innumer- 
able scrapes,  however  sordid,  and  he  lived  and  died 
the  best  beloved,  by  a  long  way,  of  all  the  children 
of  George  the  Third. 

An  incident  which  occurred  early  in  his  life  no 
doubt  largely  contributed  to  his  popularity.  This 
was  his  famous  duel  with  Colonel  Lennox,  after- 
wards the  Duke  of  Richmond  who  gave  the  historic 
Brussels  ball  on  the  night  before  Waterloo.  In 
this  affair  the  readiness  with  which  the  dashing 
young  Prince  brushed  aside  all  the  privileges  of  his 
royal  rank  and  went  out  to  meet  the  fire  of  his 
military  subordinate  won  for  him  enthusiastic 
acclaim  as  a  man  of  spirit.  It  was  certainly  the 
first  occasion  on  which  an  heir  presumptive  to  the 
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English  throne  had  so  acted,  and  his  conduct  was 
all  the  more  commended  owing  to  the  undoubted 
fact  that  the  quarrel  was  forced  upon  him  under 
peculiarly  offensive  circumstances. 

Colonel  Lennox  was,  in  truth,  merely  a  "  put-up  " 
agent  in  the  affair  for  a  much  more  august  per- 
sonage, namely,  Queen  Charlotte,  who  was  at  that 
time  on  the  worst  of  terms  with  her  two  eldest 
sons,  owing  to  their  antagonism  to  her  intrigues 
during  the  King's  mental  derangement.  The  two 
royal  factions  were,  in  fact,  at  open  war,  and  the 
Queen's  resentment  had  reached  such  a  pitch  that 
she  made  no  scruple  in  resorting  to  the  extreme 
measure  of  entangling  her  own  son  in  a  duel,  a  form 
of  vengeance  which  it  is  easier  to  associate  with 
Catherine  of  Russia  than  with  that  epitome  of  all 
the  virtues,  "  good  Queen  Charlotte." 

Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  (afterwards  the  first  Lord 
Minto),  who  was  then  one  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
political  intimates  and  advisers,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  circumstances  that  led  up  to  the 
duel  :— 

"Mr.  Lenox  had  been  amusing  himself  all  the 
winter  with  abusing  and  insulting  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York  in  the  most  scurrilous 
and  blackguard  way  both  behind  their  backs  and 
sometimes  to  their  faces.  It  was  the  more  black- 
guard in  Lenox  as  he  had  lived  a  good  deal  with 
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both  the  Princes  and  was,  indeed,  for  some  time 
hardly  ever  out  of  the  Duke  of  York's  house,  whom 
he  bored  extremely.  Lenox,  you  know,  was 
graciously  forced  into  the  Duke  of  York's  regiment, 
against  the  rules,  or  at  least,  common  practice  of 
the  army,  over  all  the  officers'  heads,  and  without  so 
much  as  an  intimation  to  the  Duke,  who  was  the 
colonel.  This  made  a  great  noise  in  the  army,  and 
particularly  in  the  Guards,  and  most  particularly  in 
the  Coldstream  regiment,  which  is  the  Duke  of 
York's.  The  Duke  remonstrated,  and  took  the 
natural  steps  for  a  colonel  in  such  a  situation,  but 
without  effect,  and  always  without  any  personal 
reflection  on  Lenox,  but  on  the  contrary  with  great 
personal  civility  towards  him.  When  Lenox  was 
fairly  in  possession,  the  Duke  of  York  said  to  him 
that  though  he  certainly  disapproved  of  the 
measures  by  which  he  had  come  into  the  regiment 
as  prejudicial  to  the  service,  and  offensive  to  himself 
as  colonel,  and  had  done  what  he  thought  his  duty 
in  opposing  it,  that  yet  he  was  very  glad  the  thing 
had  happened  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Lenox,  whom, 
considering  the  thing  merely  in  a  personal  view,  he 
was  very  happy  to  have  in  his  regiment.  To  this 
gentlemanlike  and  conciliatory  speech,  Mr.  Lenox 
answered  that  it  was  the  King's  pleasure  he  should 
be  there  and  that  was  enough  for  him.  I  mention 
this  to  show  the  sort  of  man.  Some  time  after  this 
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Lenox  was  abusing  the  Princes  and  talking  offen- 
sive language  about  them  and  their  friends  in  the 
presence  of  the  Duke  of  York  at  D'Aubigne's 
Club,  when  St.  Leger  said  that  it  was  very  odd  he 
always  chose  to  say  these  things  to  persons  who 
could  not  resent  them.  '  Why  don't  you  say  them 
to  some  of  us  who  can  answer  you  ? '  This  was  the 
substance.  I  don't  know  the  terms  and  the  strength 
of  the  language  in  which  St.  Leger  expressed  him- 
self. To  this  Lenox  made  no  answer,  and  took  no 
notice  of  it.  The  Duke  of  York,  it  seems,  said 
afterwards  to  somebody — I  don't  know  who  or  on 
what  occasion — that  Lenox  had  submitted  to 
language  which  a  gentleman  ought  not  to  bear. 
Lenox  hearing  of  this,  went  to  the  Duke  of  York  on 
the  parade,  and  asked  him  whether  he  had  not  said 
so,  desiring  an  explanation.  The  Duke  of  York 
acknowledged  having  said  so,  but  said  that  was  not 
a  proper  place  for  explanation  on  such  a  subject. 
After  the  parade  he  went  to  the  orderly  room,  and 
there  Lenox  renewed  the  subject  in  the  presence  of 
the  officers  of  the  regiment,  requiring  the  Duke  of 
York  to  inform  him  what  the  words  were  to  which 
he  alluded  and  who  had  spoken  them.  The  Duke 
of  York  refused  to  tell  him  either,  because  it  would 
be  pointing  out  a  quarrel  to  him,  and  said  there  was 
no  occasion  for  it  as  the  words  were  spoken  to 
Mr.  Lenox  himself,  and  he  must  therefore  be  as 
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well  acquainted  with  them  as  anybody.  Lenox 
said  this  laid  him  under  a  great  hardship,  as  he  was 
not  conscious  of  any  language  having  been  used 
which  he  ought  to  resent,  and  as  the  Duke  of  York 
refused  to  inform  him  of  the  person  who  had 
used  it ;  adding  that  the  Duke  of  York  was  his 
colonel  and  the  King's  son,  which  placed  them  on 
an  unequal  footing,  and  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  have  satisfaction  as  he  might  in  another  case. 
The  Duke  desired  that  he  would  waive  those 
circumstances  and  consider  him  on  this  occasion 
exactly  as  he  would  any  other  gentleman.  This 
Lenox  declared  he  could  not  do,  and  so  they 
parted.  The  next  thing  Lenox  did  was  to 
write  a  circular  letter,  dated  May  the  18th,  to 
all  the  members  of  the  club  desiring  them  to 
inform  him  if  they  had  heard  any  language  which 
he  ought  to  resent." 

Colonel  Lennox's  circular,  which  professed 
complete  ignorance  of  any  language  having  been 
used  in  his  presence  at  the  club  that  he  was  called 
upon  to  resent,  was  without  effect.  As  it  was 
notorious  that  he  had  heard  such  language,  his 
fellow  members  considered  it  unnecessary  to  re- 
capitulate the  expressions  used.  Some  of  them, 
however,  replied  in  decidedly  drastic  terms,  Mr.  St. 
Leger  in  particular  stating  that  though  he  kept  no 
record  of  club  conversations,  if  he  had  said  anything 
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for  which  Colonel  Lennox  desired  satisfaction  he  was 
perfectly  ready  to  give  it. 

The  circular  letter  having  failed,  the  colonel 
addressed  himself  once  more  to  the  Duke,  sending 
him  a  written  message  to  the  effect  that,  as  in 
response  to  his  inquiry  no  members  of  the  club  had 
given  him  any  information  of  the  insulting  words 
in  question,  he  must  ask  His  Royal  Highness  to 
withdraw  his  allegation  "as  publicly  as  he  had 
made  it."  To  this  message  the  Duke  vouchsafed 
no  response ;  and  Colonel  Lennox  accordingly 
despatched  to  him  a  challenge  by  Lord  Winchelsea, 
which  was  at  once  accepted,  the  Duke's  second 
being  Lord  Rawdon,  afterwards  the  Earl  of  Moira. 
The  meeting  took  place  on  that  "  field  of  affairs  of 
honour  "  Wimbledon  Common,  and  the  following 
official  account  of  it  was  drawn  up  afterwards  and 
signed  by  the  two  noble  seconds : 

"  In  consequence  of  a  dispute  already  known  to 
the  public,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York, 
attended  by  Lord  Rawdon,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lenox,  accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea, 
met  at  Wimbledon  Common.  The  ground  was 
measured  at  twelve  paces  and  both  parties  were  to 
fire  at  a  signal  agreed  upon.  The  signal  being 
given,  Lieutenant- Colonel  Lenox  fired,  and  a  ball 
grazed  His  Royal  Highness's  curl.  The  Duke  of 
York  did  not  fire.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lenox 
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observed  that  His  Royal  Highness  had  not  fired. 
Lord  Rawdon  said  it  was  not  the  Duke's  intention 
to  fire ;  His  Royal  Highness  had  come  out  upon 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Lenox's  desire  to  give  him 
satisfaction,  and  had  no  animosity  against  him. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Lenox  pressed  that  the  Duke 
of  York  should  fire,  which  was  declined  upon  a 
repetition  of  the  reason.  Lord  Winchelsea  then 
went  up  to  the  Duke  of  York  and  expressed  his 
hope  that  His  Royal  Highness  would  have  no 
objection  to  say  he  considered  Lieu  tenant- Colonel 
Lenox  as  a  man  of  honour  of  courage.  His  Royal 
Highness  replied  that  he  should  say  nothing;  he 
had  come  out  to  give  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lenox 
satisfaction  and  did  not  mean  to  fire  at  him ;  if 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Lenox  was  not  satisfied  he 
might  fire  again.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lenox  said 
he  could  not  possibly  fire  again  at  the  Duke, 
as  His  Royal  Highness  did  not  mean  to  fire  at 
him.  On  this,  both  parties  left  the  ground. 
The  seconds  think  it  proper  to  add  that  both 
parties  behaved  with  the  most  perfect  coolness  and 
intrepidity." 

If  the  Duke  had  no  wish  to  injure  Colonel  Lennox, 
the  colonel's  feelings  were  by  no  means  so  amicable, 
for,  according  to  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  "Mr.  Lenox 
had  so  much  intention  to  kill  him  (the  Duke),  that 
Lord  Winchelsea's  carriage  with  post-horses,  trunks, 
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and  imperials,  was  in  waiting  at  hand  during  the 
duel." 

On  returning  to  Carlton  House,  where  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  awaiting  the  result  hi  an 
agony  of  suspense,  the  Duke  contented  himself 
with  coolly  assuring  his  brother  that  all  was  well 
but  that  he  had  no  time  to  go  into  particulars,  as 
he  was  off  to  the  tennis  court — an  exhibition  of 
sang-froid  which,  coupled  with  his  dignified  com- 
posure during  the  duel,  procured  him  a  host  of 
enthusiastic  admirers  among  the  fashionable  fire- 
eaters  of  St.  James's.  Nor  did  he  lack  the  homage 
of  the  opposite  sex,  his  antagonist's  sister,  of  all 
women  in  the  world,  begging  for  and  being 
graciously  accorded  the  singed  curl !  But  an  even 
more  remarkable  compliment  was  in  store  for  the 
Duke,  namely,  the  approbation  of  a  Right  Reverend 
Father  in  God,  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  who,  pre- 
sumably out  of  friendship  for  a  brother  prelate, 
though  deprecating  duelling  in  general,  warmly 
felicitated  His  Royal  Highness  on  this  particular 
exploit.  It  is  sad  to  record  that  the  spiritual 
commendation  met  with  no  requital,  though  the 
Bishop,  with  an  eye  to  eventualities,  judiciously 
proffered  it  "as  a  friend  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick ! " 

So  far  as  Colonel  Lennox  was  concerned,  the  duel 
led  to  another  hostile  meeting  in  the  autumn  with 
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an  impetous  Irish  gentleman,  one  Mr.  Theophilus 
Swift,  who  indulged  in  some  disparaging  remarks 
at  the  colonel's  expense  in  a  letter  which  he  took 
upon  himself  to  address  to  the  King.  For  this 
stricture  Colonel  Lennox  called  him  to  account, 
the  normally  pacific  district  of  Bayswater  being  on 
this  occasion  the  scene  of  combat,  and  poor 
Mr.  Swift  paid  for  his  loyal  officiousness  with  a  far 
severer  injury  than  a  singed  curl. 

Lord  Winchelsea,  Colonel  Lennox's  second,  was 
destined  to  become  a  principal  nearly  forty  years 
later  in  an  encounter  with  a  personage  in  one  sense 
even  more  illustrious  than  the  Duke  of  York, 
namely,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  attitude 
respecting  Catholic  Emancipation  he  thought  fit  to 
stigmatise  in  language  for  which  his  Grace,  though 
at  the  time  Prime  Minister,  peremptorily  demanded 
satisfaction.  The  Earl  thus  enjoyed  the  distinction 
of  having  been  concerned  in  two  of  the  most 
famous  duels  that  have  been  fought  in  this  country, 
including,  as  they  did,  among  the  respective  com- 
batants the  Heir  Presumptive  to  the  Throne  and 
the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  both  of  whom 
were,  moreover,  at  one  time  or  another  commanders- 
in-chief  of  the  British  Army.  Although  the  Duke 
of  York  never  resented  the  part  taken  by  Lord 
Winchelsea  in  his  duel  with  Colonel  Lennox, 
George  the  Fourth  was  by  no  means  so  placable  ; 
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he  never  forgave  him.  At  the  time,  indeed,  his 
rancour  against  the  Earl  was  only  exceeded  by  that 
against  the  Queen,  as  is  testified  by  the  following 
remarkable  passage  from  a  letter  addressed  by  him 
to  George  the  Third  : 

"  The  very  extraordinary  and,  I  believe,  un- 
paralled  event  which  has  lately  taken  place  between 
my  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  a  private 
gentleman,  an  officer  in  his  regiment,  and  a  person 
nearly  connected  with  one  of  your  Majesty's 
Cabinet  ministers,  furnishes  me  unfortunately  with 
too  much  matter  on  the  subject.  I  do  not  wish  to 
trouble  your  Majesty  with  a  particular  examination 
of  all  the  circumstances  which  conducted  my 
brother  into  that  transaction,  in  which,  however,  I 
am  persuaded  your  Majesty  will  be  happy  on  con- 
sideration to  find  that  the  Duke  of  York  has 
distinguished  himself  as  eminently  for  sound  judg- 
ment and  an  honourable  character  as  for  the  spirit 
and  personal  courage  which  belongs  to  your 
Majesty's  blood.  It  is  not  the  event  itself,  but 
some  collateral  circumstances  attending  it,  which  I 
would  advert  to. 

"  Whatever  the  nature  of  Mr.  Lenox's  complaint 
was,  it  must  be  allowed  that  a  challenge  from  an 
officer  to  his  colonel  is  an  unusual  transaction,  and 
one  which  is  extremely  opposite  to  the  general 
notions  of  discipline  and  subordination  in  the  army. 
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It  must  be  allowed  that  a  challenge  from  a  private 
man,  one  of  your  Majesty's  subjects,  to  a  Prince  of 
the  Blood,  and  especially  to  one  so  nearly  allied  to 
the  Throne,  is  still  more  unusual ;  and  if  drawn  into 
a  practice  must  be  deemed  productive  of  very 
important  consequences  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
nation,  and  the  security  of  the  succession.  The 
circumstance  to  which  I  would  draw  your  Majesty's 
attention  is  this.  Mr.  Lenox  was  publicly 
countenanced  by  your  Majesty's  minister  the  very 
day  on  which  the  event  took  place  :  was  received 
the  next  day  in  a  very  public  assembly,  and  on 
many  other  occasions  since,  with  every  mark  of 
graciousness  and  favour  by  the  Queen  ;  and  is  not 
yet  known  to  have  received  any  signification  of 
your  Majesty's  displeasure.  I  must  also  entreat 
your  Majesty's  attention  to  another  most  remark- 
able circumstance ;  the  challenge  was  delivered  to 
your  son,  and  his  antagonist  was  attended  to  the 
field  by  a  lord  of  your  Majesty's  Bedchamber — one 
who  is  not  merely  a  political  servant,  but  belongs 
to  your  Majesty's  family,  and  is  immediately 
attending  on  your  person.  His  mother  is  in  the 
family  of  the  Queen,  and  he  and  his  family  have 
dwelt  almost  the  whole  of  their  lives  at  your  Court, 
in  your  Palace,  and  enjoying  eminently  your 
Majesty's  and  the  Queen's  constant  favours  and 
bounty. 
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"  Thus  circumstanced,  Lord  Winchelsea  did  not 
think  it  incumbent  on  him  to  recognise  his  situa- 
tion in  your  Majesty's  family.  Lord  Winchelsea 
has  not  been  dismissed  from  your  Majesty's  service, 
nor  has  he  received  any  reprimand  or  other  expres- 
sion of  your  Majesty's  disapprobation,  but  still 
approaches  your  Majesty's  person  and  to  the  world 
must  undoubtedly  appear  to  enjoy  at  Court  the 
same  grace  and  favour  as  before  this  extraordinary 
transaction.  .  .  .  Permit  me,  therefore,  to  observe 
to  your  Majesty  that  the  world  is  so  framed  and 
judges  so  grossly  the  appearance  of  things,  such  as 
they  strike  the  eye,  that  undoubtedly  in  this  late 
transaction  a  most  ungracious  impression  must  be 
made  on  the  minds  of  many.  They  will  not  fail  to 
remark  that  Mr.  Lenox  could  have  no  difficulty 
in  finding  a  second  against  the  Duke  of  York  out 
of  his  father's  family. 

"  As  soon  as  I  had  heard  the  happy  account  of 
my  brother's  safety,  and  had  received  the  particulars 
of  the  affair  from  himself,  I  flew  to  Kew  in  order 
to  communicate  to  your  Majesty  the  fortunate 
issue  of  a  business  which  had  well  nigh  proved  so 
fatal.  Your  Majesty  received  the  account  with  all 
the  tenderness,  affection  and  anxious  sensibility 
which  belong  to  your  paternal  goodness,  and  which 
the  occasion  would  inspire  in  the  breast  of  the 
kindest  father.  It  is  a  matter,  then,  of  deep 
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affliction  as  well,  I  am  sure,  as  a  circumstance  of 
great  and  anxious  alarm  that  I  should  be  compelled 
to  contrast  the  deportment  of  the  Queen  on  this 
occasion  with  that  of  your  Majesty.  Your  Majesty 
knows  that  I  had  requested  a  private  audience  and 
that  my  wish  was  to  have  communicated  this  event 
to  your  Majesty's  ear  alone.  I  consider  the 
transaction  as  of  too  delicate  and  much  too  affect- 
ing a  nature  to  be  broken  abruptly  to  the  Queen, 
and  it  was  therefore  with  regret  that  I  found 
myself  under  the  necessity  of  relating  in  her 
presence  an  affair  the  very  nature  of  which  was 
agitating  to  a  mother,  and  in  which  some  circum- 
stances were  sufficiently  critical  and  alarming  to 
shake  even  the  constancy  of  your  Majesty,  and  to 
draw  from  you  expressions  of  parental  solicitude 
and  even  horror,  which,  while  they  did  honour  to 
your  Majesty's  feelings,  were,  surely,  to  be  more 
naturally  looked  for  in  a  mother  on  such  an  occasion. 
Your  Majesty  is  my  witness  that  during  the  whole 
relation  the  Queen  did  not  utter  a  syllable  either 
of  alarm  at  the  imminent  danger  which  had 
threatened  the  life  of  my  brother  but  an  hour 
before,  of  joy  and  satisfaction  at  his  safety,  or  of 
general  tenderness  and  affection  towards  him,  which 
might  appear  natural  in  moments  thus  affecting. 
Nor  were  these  the  only  testimonies  of  indifference 
that  I  was  obliged  to  observe.  For  your  Majesty 
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must  well  remember  that  the  first  word  the  Queen 
pronounced,  and  the  whole  tenour  of  the  only 
conversation  she  afterwards  held,  was  a  defence  of 
Mr.  Lenox's  conduct,  strongly  implying  a  censure 
on  that  of  my  brother. 

"  The  Duke  of  York  had  himself  the  happiness 
of  seeing  your  Majesty  the  next  day,  and  enjoyed 
in  that  interview  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of 
receiving  from  your  Majesty  every  token  of  kind- 
ness and  sensibility  which  his  situation  could  draw 
from  the  best  and  most  affectionate  parent.  Your 
Majesty's  kindness  has  been  the  subject  of  our 
admiration  and  gratitude  ever  since,  and  the 
impression  it  has  made  on  us  can  never  be  erased 
from  our  hearts.  Your  Majesty  is  again  our 
witness  that  at  this  first  meeting  of  the  Duke  of 
York  the  Queen  observed  a  total  silence  on  that 
subject  that  had  thus  affected  your  Majesty.  This 
recent  and  untimely  event  was  not  even  alluded  to, 
and  on  such  a  day  Her  Majesty  condescended  only 
to  address  my  brother  on  the  most  indifferent 
topics.  Since  that  period  it  is  a  matter  of  public 
notoriety,  and  has,  no  doubt,  been  so  of  public 
observation,  that  Mr.  Lenox  has  received  the  most 
distinguishing  marks  of  Her  Majesty's  approbation 
on  every  occasion  on  which  they  could  be  bestowed, 
and  has  been  permitted,  if  not  invited,  to  mix  even 
in  the  personal  society  and  amusements  of  your 
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Majesty's  family.  This  conduct  I  am  confident  he 
would  not  have  dared  to  hold  if  your  Majesty  had 
been  present,  nor  can  the  world  suppose  him  to 
have  hazarded  what  must  have  appeared  even  to 
himself  at  least  so  shocking  an  indecorum,  without 
being  well  assured  that  it  would  not  have  been 
disapproved  of  by  the  Queen." 

If  the  Queen  felt  no  great  affection  for  the 
Duke,  it  was  far  otherwise  with  the  King.  His 
partiality,  indeed,  was  of  a  description  that  cost 
the  nation  pretty  dear,  for  on  two  occasions  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  chief  command  in  the  field, 
an  appointment  which  resulted  in  the  gravest 
discredit,  if  not  actual  disgrace,  to  the  British 
Army.  In  truth,  however  conspicuous  for  personal 
courage,  the  Duke  was  not  only  a  most  incompe- 
tent strategist,  but  far  more  addicted  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  mess-table  than  was  desirable  in  a  commander 
charged  with  such  grave  responsibilities.  After  his 
second  fiasco  in  the  Helder  expedition,  the  King 
reluctantly  recognised  that  martial  genius  was  not 
among  the  many  vaunted  qualities  of  his  favourite 
son,  "  the  hope  of  the  family,"  as  His  Majesty  once 
proudly  styled  him  in  the  presence  of  his  less 
appreciated  firstborn !  He  was,  however,  allowed 
to  retain  his  supremacy  at  the  Horse  Guards, 
where,  it  must  be  admitted,  he  was  as  efficient  as 
he  had  been  the  reverse  in  the  field.  But  his 
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career  of  usefulness  there  was  temporarily  checked 
by  an  unfortunate  attempt  to  reconcile  the  worship 
of  Mars  with  that  of  Venus,  the  representative  of 
the  latter  divinity  being  the  inconstant  spouse  of 
a  bankrupt  stonemason  named  Clarke,  whom  the 
Duke  "  protected  "  in  a  sumptuous  establishment 
in  Gloucester  Place. 

Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Clarke,  to  give  her  the  full  title 
under  which  she  electrified  the  House  of  Commons 
and  has  been  commemorated  on  the  roll  of  the 
world's  most  famous  Aspasias,  was,  in  spite  of  her 
very  plebeian  marriage,  a  lady  of  considerable 
personal  attractiveness,  to  which  she  added  a 
ready  wit  and  resourcefulness  of  repartee  more 
suggestive  of  a  Mdlle.  Mars  or  a  Madame  de 
Balby  than  of  the  average  insular  sultana.  More- 
over, she  could  on  occasion  cultivate  the  Muses, 
the  imaginativeness  of  which  pursuit  she  not 
infrequently  imported  into  the  more  prosaic  affairs 
of  life.  Unfortunately  for  her,  the  Duke  of  York, 
though  a  good  commander-in-chief  in  Whitehall, 
was  a  very  bad  paymaster  in  Gloucester  Place. 
Mrs.  Clarke  liked  handsome  appointments,  and  the 
Duke  was  a  votary  of  good  dinners,  but  though  he 
made  costly  presents  of  diamonds  (that  were  never 
paid  for),  he  was  exceedingly  unforthcoming  with 
ready  money,  and  without  ready  money  Mrs.  Clarke 
recognised  that  she  must  soon  share  the  fate  of 
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her  insolvent  husband,  who,  instead  of  breaking 
stones  on  his  own  account,  had  been  almost 
reduced  to  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  under- 
taking that  task  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish. 

At  the  same  time,  Mrs.  Clarke  was  far  too  well- 
mannered  a  siren  to  pester  a  Prince  of  the  Blood 
on  such  a  sordid  subject  as  ways  and  means.  She 
accordingly  took  measures  to  obtain  the  deficient 
funds  from  other  and  less  uncertain  sources. 
Though  still  ostensibly  a  private  residence,  the 
house  in  Gloucester  Place  soon  became  the 
business  resort  of  officers  in  quest  of  promotion, 
their  number  being  not  inconsiderably  recruited  by 
clergymen  thirsting  for  preferment.  At  first  the 
trade  prospered  briskly  enough,  sometimes  as 
much  as  four  figures  being  paid  for  a  desirable 
bargain ;  but  before  long  it  was  rudely  interrupted 
by  an  unexpected  and  extremely  inauspicious 
incident.  The  Duke  suddenly  broke  with  his 
enchantress  on  some  matter  relating  to  an  accom- 
modation bill,  and  left  her  with  the  exiguous 
consolation  of  four  hundred  pounds  a  year,  not  a 
penny  of  which  was  ever  paid.  Mrs.  Clarke  then 
determined  to  apply  pressure,  and  as  a  dernier 
ressort  threatened  to  publish  her  "  Recollections  " 
of  His  Royal  Highness,  embellished  with  over 
fifty  effusions  from  his  impulsive  pen.  The  Duke 
thereupon  took  fright,  and  Mrs.  Clarke  was 
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propitiated  by  further  promises  which  were  no 
more  redeemed  than  their  predecessors.  Incensed 
at  this  shabby  treatment,  she  began  to  hint  at 
former  corrupt  practices  on  the  part  of  her  late 
admirer  ;  and  one  Colonel  Wardle,  an  officer  of 
militia  and  Radical  M.P.,  profiting  by  her  com- 
munications, forthwith  unfolded  such  a  tale  to 
the  Whig  purists  that  they  determined  to  bring 
the  matter  before  Parliament.  In  the  result,  a 
committee  of  inquiry  was  ordered,  and  the  whole 
eligible  business  became  public  property,  all  the 
details  of  the  Gloucester  Place  establishment,  with 
verbatim  quotations  of  the  Royal  endearments, 
providing  the  newspapers  with  "  copy "  that 
enthralled  the  club  scandal-mongers  and  was  the 
despair  of  reputable  parents  and  guardians. 

In  spite  of  a  plentifully  tarnished  past,  Mrs. 
Clarke  gave  evidence  in  support  of  Colonel 
Wardle's  charges  which  in  the  main  carried 
conviction,  and  though  the  Duke  was  exonerated 
from  actual  participation  in  the  proceeds  of  her 
traffic,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that 
he  was  cognisant  of  it,  and,  indeed,  welcomed  her 
corrupt  transactions  as  contributing  to  raise  the 
supplies  which  he  had  failed  to  provide.  At  all 
events,  the  result  of  the  inquiry  was  so  damaging 
to  his  reputation  that  he  wisely  determined  to 
resign  the  commandership-in-chief  rather  than  incur 
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further  parliamentary  attentions,  which,  seeing 
that  another  of  his  sultanas  was  credited  with 
rivalling  Mrs.  Clarke's  "  commission  mart "  in  the 
City,  it  was  only  too  likely  would  prove  far  from 
palatable. 

But  the  Duke's  resignation  was  little  better  than 
a  farce.  A  year  or  two  afterwards  he  was  rein- 
stated by  his  sympathetic  brother,  the  Regent,  and 
retained  the  command  of  the  army  till  his  death 
in  1827.  Although  not  credited  with  any  great 
predilection  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  he  dis- 
charged his  duties  at  the  Horse  Guards  efficiently 
enough  during  the  Peninsular  War,  and  won  con- 
siderable popularity  with  the  rank  and  file  by  his 
ready  accessibility  to  the  humblest  private,  to  whom 
he  never  refused  an  audience.  Moreover,  he 
encouraged  the  better  education  of  officers,  and, 
mindful  of  past  occurrences,  was  a  decided  opponent 
to  favouritism  at  the  expense  of  merit  which  had 
so  long  been  the  order  of  the  day.  In  private  life, 
if  grown  more  circumspect  in  his  relations  with 
venal  adventuresses,  he  imposed  no  restraint  on  his 
convivial  tendencies,  nor  did  he  show  any  increased 
solicitude  for  his  numerous  creditors.  To  be  found 
under  the  table  was  no  uncommon  condition  of  the 
commander-in- chief,  and  on  one  occasion  his 
fellow-toper,  the  Regent,  being  a  degree  less 
inebriated,  was  discovered  pointing  to  his  prostrate 
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brother  as  he  sneeringly  hiccupped  out :  "  There 
lies  the  hope  of  the  family  ! "  On  another  occasion, 
unfortunately  in  connection  with  an  official  event 
(the  opening  of  the  new  Sandhurst  College),  the 
Regent  could  no  longer  claim  the  advantage,  for 
both  the  representative  of  the  Crown  and  the 
commander-in-chief  were  found  on  equal  terms 
beneath  the  mahogany,  their  ignominy  being  shared 
by  the  Princess  Charlotte's  then  fiance,  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  After  waiting  in  vain  to  make  their 
adieux,  the  old  Queen  and  the  Princess  had  to  take 
their  departure  for  Windsor,  Her  Royal  Highness 
when  recording  the  incident  on  the  following  day 
attributing  it  to  what  she  euphemistically  described 
as  "  too  much  oil  in  the  lamp." 

Thus,  raking,  drinking,  gambling,  and  sinking 
ever  more  deeply  into  debt,  yet  continuing  to 
retain  a  sort  of  fustian  popularity,  partly  by  his 
boisterous  bonhomie,  partly  by  his  benevolent  atten- 
tions to  "Tommy  Atkins,"  the  Duke  pursued 
his  rollicking  career,  a  species  of  royal  "Fred 
Bayham,"  hail  fellow  well  met  to  everyone  except 
the  sheriff's  officers,  of  whom  his  experiences  were 
scarcely  less  discomfiting  than  those  of  Sheridan. 
Then  suddenly  he  "  awoke  and  found  himself 
famous."  "  The  hope  of  the  family  "  had  become 
the  saviour  of  the  Church.  Alarmed  by  Emanci- 
pation rumours  and  rallying  to  the  cry  that  the 
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coronation  oath  was  in  danger,  he  hurriedly  invoked 
all  his  hereditary  bigotry  and  rushed  red-hot  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  His  speech,  as  may  be  supposed, 
was  not  very  clever,  but  it  was  good  enough  for 
the  "  pigtail "  Tories.  As  he  concluded  his  some- 
what confused  philippics  with  a  characteristic  "  So 
help  me,  God,"  the  anti-Catholic  benches  became 
delirious  with  rapture.  The  next  morning  the 
infrequently  sober  and  habitually  insolvent  pro- 
tector of  Mary  Ann  Clarke  and  half  a  dozen  other 
such  sirens  was  acclaimed  as  the  Heaven-anointed 
champion  of  religion  and  guardian  of  the  Established 
Church.  Bishops  fawned  upon  him,  "  anti-Catholic  " 
associations  canonised  him,  and  his  speech  was 
printed  in  letters  of  gold  for  distribution  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  Bishop 
of  Osnaburgh  had  at  last  justified  his  mitre.  He 
could  not  have  awakened  greater  enthusiasm  if  he 
had  been  a  reincarnated  John  the  Baptist ! 

This  was  in  1825.  Whether  he  could  have 
managed  to  sustain  his  new  rdle  for  any  length  of 
time  is  open  to  doubt.  Newmarket  and  the  card- 
table  were  powerful  distractions.  However,  fortu- 
nately for  himself  and  the  nation,  which  his  bigotry 
would  probably  have  plunged  into  civil  war,  a  fit 
of  dropsy  saved  the  situation.  Without  a  roof 
that  he  could  call  his  own,  with  only  a  few  pounds 
at  his  bankers',  and  a  colossal  accumulation  of  debts, 
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early  in  1827  the  "saviour  of  the  Church"  made 
his  adieux  to  the  world  in  which  he  had  cut  so 
bizarre  a  figure  as  spendthrift,  debauchee,  and  bigot, 
his  easily  won  popularity  standing  him  in  stead  to 
the  end.  Indeed,  so  abiding  was  it,  owing  mainly 
to  his  famous  Protestant  manifesto,  that  his  admir- 
ing countrymen,  "  to  his  virtues  ever  kind,"  piously 
commemorated  him  by  the  pretentious  column 
that  still  dingily  towers  in  front  of  St.  James's 
Park.  "  Tantum  religio  suadere  potest." 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  SUPREMACY 

IN  April,  1827,  an  altogether  unexpected  event 
again  created  a  crisis  in  the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Canning. 
Lord  Liverpool  was  attacked  by  apoplexy,  the 
stroke  being  so  severe  as  to  render  his  continuance 
in  the  ministry,  or  indeed  in  political  life  at  all,  an 
assured  impossibility.  Inasmuch  as  he  had  scarcely 
passed  his  prime,  and  had  hitherto  been  free  from 
any  serious  ailments,  so  sudden  an  extinction  %was 
wholly  unexpected  even  by  his  most  intimate 
friends.  Only  a  month  or  two  before  he  had  been 
staying  at  Bath  in  order  to  treat  an  attack  of  gout, 
and  had  been  joined  there  by  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
who  of  the  two  appeared  to  be  far  the  greater 
invalid,  having  never  succeeded  in  shaking  off  the 
effects  of  a  severe  chill,  contracted  whilst  attending 
the  Duke  of  York's  funeral  in  the  preceding 
January.  The  old  college  friends  took  advantage 
of  the  occasion  to  revive  their  early  days  both  at 
the  university  and  in  Parliament,  glad  to  dismiss 
for  the  moment  contemporary  politics,  which  had 
of  late  occasioned  both  ministers  a  full  share  of 
anxiety.  The  march  of  time  had  enabled  them  to 
estimate  one  another  with  greater  judgment  and 
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insight  than  had  been  possible  in  their  under- 
graduate days.  The  brilliant  young  Whig  aspirant 
had  discovered  that  the  rather  despised  "  Jenky  " 
was  the  possessor  of  statesmanlike  qualities  and  a 
degree  of  sterling  ability  with  which  he  had  never 
dreamed  of  crediting  him  when  his  intimate  at 
Christ  Church,  while  on  his  side  the  precise  and 
plodding  "Jenky"  had  beheld  his  gifted  but 
perilously  mercurial  comrade  develop  a  farseeing 
wisdom  and  steadfastness  of  purpose  which  had  at 
that  period  seemed  irremediable  deficiencies  in  his 
character.  Their  friendship  had  not  been  free  from 
occasional  shadows,  notably  at  the  critical  juncture 
when,  having  passed  him  in  the  race,  Lord  Liver- 
pool felt  it  his  duty  to  resist  his  friend's  pretensions 
to  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
preference  to  those  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  a  circum- 
stance which,  having  regard  to  his  antecedent 
relations  with  his  rival,  was  supremely  mortifying 
to  Mr.  Canning.  But  the  incident  had  no  enduring 
effect  on  their  friendship,  and  subsequently  both  in 
and  out  of  office  Mr.  Canning  was  always  able  to 
rely  on  the  Prime  Minister's  firm  and  cordial 
support.  Lord  Liverpool,  in  truth,  as  has  already 
been  indicated,  was  his  only  steadfast  friend  in  the 
Cabinet  from  the  time  that  he  re-entered  it  after 
Lord  Castlereagh's  death.  With  that  exception, 
though  formally  on  amiable  terms  with  the  majority 
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of  his  colleagues,  he  virtually  stood  alone.  With 
Lords  Sidmouth  and  Eldon  he  had  never  been  in 
sympathy,  and  though  Sidmouth  had  found  it 
convenient  to  forgive  the  running  fire  of  ridicule 
that  had  unquestionably  contributed  to  displace 
him  in  1804,  Eldon  could  never  bring  himself  to 
condone  his  intrigue  a  few  years  later  to  deprive 
him  of  the  Great  Seal  in  favour  of  Perceval,  whom 
Canning  then  aspired  to  replace  as  Premier. 

Nor  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington  more  favourably 
disposed.  He  had,  it  is  true,  recommended  his 
reinstatement  to  the  King,  but  only  because  he 
realised  that  without  him  the  Government  would 
at  that  time  have  very  little  chance  of  surviving. 
Peel,  though  not  unfriendly,  displayed  a  frigidity 
and  aloofness  which  Canning  took  every  pains  to 
subdue,  entertaining  as  he  did  a  genuine  admiration 
for  Peel,  whose  striking  abilities  and  high  character, 
he  readily  realised,  were  destined  to  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  near  future.  Peel,  however, 
showed  little  reciprocation,  not,  as  some  have 
insinuated,  on  account  of  any  jealousy  of  Canning, 
but  partly  owing  to  difference  in  temperament,  and 
partly  from  a  distrust  of  Canning's  Liberal  tenden- 
cies, which  were  now  beginning  to  assert  themselves 
to  an  extent  which  Peel,  as  yet  inflexible  in  his 
stubborn  Toryism,  regarded  as  eminently  dangerous. 
With  some  of  the  lesser  lights  of  the  ministry,  such 
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as  Robinson,  Huskisson,  and  Palmerston,  who  were 
in  sympathy  with  his  principles,  and  afterwards 
followed  his  fortunes,  his  relations  were  cordial 
enough,  but  during  the  period  from  1822  to  1827 
they  had  scarcely  begun  to  count.  Mr.  Canning's 
position,  then,  at  the  juncture  when  Lord  Liverpool 
was  placed  hors  de  combat  was  in  effect  this : 
although  by  far  the  ablest  and  most  successful 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  he  stood,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  isolated,  partly  by  reason  of  his  pro- 
Catholic  proclivities,  but,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
to  a  greater  extent  on  personal  grounds.  Men 
who  were  able  to  overcome  a  certain  amount  of 
reluctance  in  serving  with  him  found  it  impossible 
to  contemplate  serving  under  him ;  and  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  there  was  some  foundation 
for  their  objection,  for,  apart  from  Mr.  Canning's 
temper  being  somewhat  quick  and  haughty  and  his 
conception  of  authority  derived  from  the  imperious 
rule  of  Mr.  Pitt,  he  had  a  tendency  to  suppleness 
and  intrigue  which,  though  latterly  seldom  resorted 
to,  was  not  calculated  to  inspire  that  confidence 
which  it  is  essential  ministers  should  feel  in  their 
chief.  Moreover,  there  existed  another  factor 
which,  although  never  acknowledged,  inevitably 
influenced  at  all  events  the  more  aristocratic  section 
of  the  Cabinet,  namely,  his  somewhat  bohemian 
parentage  and  the  obscure  status  of  certain  of  his 
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connections.  There  was  a  feeling  that  the  taint,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  provincial  green-room  still  clung 
to  him.  His  mother,  indeed,  on  whom  he  had  most 
creditably  settled  his  political  pension,  was  yet 
alive,  having  consoled  herself  for  the  loss  of  the 
vagabond  player  Redditch  by  taking  for  her  third 
husband  a  retired  country  tradesman.  In  those 
more  exclusive  days  such  circumstances  could  not 
fail  to  create  prejudice.  To  serve  under  Addington, 
the  son  of  an  eminent  and  cultured  physician,  had 
been  considered  derogatory  enough ;  but  to  enlist 
under  the  son  of  a  strolling  actress  and  the  stepson 
of  a  shopkeeper  was  an  indignity  that  divers  blue- 
blooded  members  of  the  Cabinet  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  face.  Accordingly,  from  a  variety 
of  causes,  matters  had  come  to  a  deadlock.  The 
Premiership  was  vacant,  but  on  whom  was  the 
succession  to  fall  ?  On  the  one  side  stood  the 
brilliant  Foreign  Secretary,  crowned  with  the 
success  of  five  lustrous  years,  but  in  favour  of,  if 
not  formally  pledged  to,  a  pro-Catholic  policy,  and 
commanding  a  comparatively  insignificant  following. 
On  the  other  was  arrayed  the  formidable  "ultra- 
Tory  "  phalanx,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Peel,  rigidly  committed  to  an  anti-Catholic 
policy,  in  which  they  had  the  cordial  countenance 
of  the  Sovereign. 

Such  was  the  dramatic  situation  that  confronted 
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the  Government,  the  development  of  which  was 
watched  not  only  by  the  nation,  but  by  every  great 
European  state,  with  breathless  interest.  It  lay 
with  the  King  to  make  the  first  move,  and  he  very 
properly  sent  for  Mr.  Canning,  who  he  recognised 
had  rightfully  the  strongest  claim  to  the  inheritance, 
not  only  as  holding  the  most  important  office,  but 
in  virtue  of  his  position  as  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  His  Majesty  frankly  informed  the 
Foreign  Secretary  that,  much  as  he  valued  his 
services  and  desired  to  retain  them,  he  could  not 
as  an  anti- Catholic  Sovereign  consistently  appoint 
a  pro-Catholic  Premier.  Mr.  Canning  thereupon 
respectfully  recommended  His  Majesty  to  form  an 
anti-Catholic  administration,  for  which  purpose  he 
declared  his  willingness  to  place  his  office  at  the 
Sovereign's  disposal.  But  that  was  an  alternative 
for  which  the  King  was  by  no  means  anxious.  He 
admitted  that  he  had  recalled  Mr.  Canning  to  his 
councils  with  repugnance  ;  but,  he  continued,  that 
feeling  "had  not  only  been  completely  effaced 
within  a  short  time  after  their  coming  together,  but 
was  now  changed  into  sentiments  of  satisfaction, 
regard,  and  warm  affection  ;  that  Mr.  Canning  had 
placed  this  country  in  a  position  with  respect  to 
Europe  in  which  it  had  never  stood  before  ;  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  country  in  that  situation 
depended  upon  Mr.  Canning's  continuance  in  office, 
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on  the  personal  consideration  which  was  placed  in 
him  by  foreign  Courts,  and  on  their  knowledge  that 
His  Majesty  completely  approved  and  adopted 
Mr.  Canning's  system." 

Mr.  Canning  expressed  his  dutiful  gratitude  for 
His  Majesty's  good  opinion,  but  respectfully 
intimated  tfyat  if  he  was  to  be  First  Minister  he 
must  be  "  free  as  air  "  with  respect  to  the  Catholic 
question,  a  declaration  which  the  King  acknow- 
ledged to  be  reasonable,  adding,  however,  that,  his 
own  opinions  being  what  they  were,  he  did  not  see 
that  he  could  consistently  accept  a  pro-Catholic 
Premier.  Mr.  Canning  rejoined  that  he  quite 
appreciated  His  Majesty's  point  of  view,  but 
personally  he  could  make  no  concession.  He  must 
either  be  First  Minister  with  an  entirely  free  hand 
or  retire  altogether. 

The  upshot  of  the  interview  was  an  understand- 
ing embodied  in  the  following  minute  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  Canning  and  approved  by  the  King : — 
"  That  His  Majesty  is  desirous  of  retaining  all 
his  present  ministers  in  the  stations  which  they  at 
present  fill,  placing  at  their  head  in  the  station 
vacated  by  Lord  Liverpool  some  peer  professing 
opinions  upon  which  His  Majesty's  confidential 
servants  may  agree  of  the  same  principles  as  Lord 
Liverpool." 

In  other  words,  the  King's  object  was  to  secure 
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an  anti-Catholic  Premier  and  at  the  same  time  to 
retain  the  services  of  Mr.  Canning,  a  consummation 
which,  however  devoutly  to  be  wished  for,  no  one 
knew  better  than  that  gentleman  was  absolutely 
impossible  of  attainment.  With  him  it  had  come 
to  be  a  case  of  "  aut  Caesar,  aut  nullus."  He  had 
firmly  resolved  in  his  own  mind,  and,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  with  ample  justification,  that  he 
would  either  be  Prime  Minister  with  full  powers 
or  retire  into  private  life,  though  for  the  present 
he  wisely  refrained  from  pressing  this  ultimatum, 
preferring  to  see  what  course  of  action  the  anti- 
Catholic  section  of  the  Cabinet  would  adopt. 

The  King's  next  move  was  to  send  for  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  who  refused  both  to  become  Prime 
Minister  himself  and  to  suggest  anyone  else  in  that 
capacity.  He  was  approached  a  second  time,  with 
precisely  the  same  result :  nothing  would  induce 
him  to  accept  the  post  himself,  nor  would  he 
suggest  anyone  else  as  an  alternative.  Then  Mr. 
Peel,  who  had  already  had  a  nocturnal  interview 
with  His  Majesty  on  the  absorbing  subject,  arrayed 
in  nothing  but  his  night-shirt,  was  invoked  as 
an  intermediary,  and  after  various  mysterious 
conferences  and  highly  inconvenient  delays  he 
announced  that  he  had  a  name  to  submit,  which, 
however,  he  should  prefer  not  to  put  in  writing. 
The  King,  all  joyful  expectation  of  a  happy 
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solution,  gave  him  an  audience  only  to  hear  that 
the  jealously-guarded  name  was  none  other  than 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  very  individual 
who  had  twice  assured  him  in  the  most  unequivocal 
terms  that  on  no  consideration  would  he  become 
Prime  Minister  ! 

This  was  a  little  too  much.  The  King  not 
unreasonably  considered  that  he  had  been  trifled 
with,  and  positively  refused  to  accept  the  Duke. 
Mr.  Peel  being  able  to  suggest  no  one  else,  His 
Majesty  in  despair  hinted  at  Mr.  Canning.  Then 
for  the  first  time  the  real  difficulty  revealed  itself. 
Mr.  Peel  feared  there  would  be  difficulties  in  serving 
under  Mr.  Canning.  This  put  the  King  on  his 
mettle.  The  Duke  and  his  friends  having  practically 
ruled  themselves  out,  and  reduced  the  Sovereign  to 
a  situation  little  short  of  humiliating,  now  declared 
their  inability  to  co-operate  with  the  only  possible 
remaining  candidate.  He  angrily  terminated  the 
audience,  which  had  been  rendered  the  more 
unpalatable  by  reason  of  Mr.  Peel's  lack  of  polish — 
he  had  an  underbred  habit  of  emphasising  his 
utterances  by  awkward  gestures — and  sent  for 
Mr.  Canning,  who,  according,  at  all  events,  to  His 
Majesty,  so  far  relented  as  to  promise  that,  while 
retaining  his  own  opinions,  he  would  not  "press 
the  Catholic  question,"  on  the  strength  of  which 
vague  assurance  he  was  forthwith  charged  to  form 
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an   administration,   and    to  inform  the   Duke   of 
Wellington  of  the  fact. 

The  correspondence  that  ensued  forms  not  the 
least  remarkable  incident  of  this  eventful  crisis. 
The  Duke,  who  had  so  far  not  come  out  of  the 
business  particularly  well,  now  thought  fit  to 
display  a  lack  of  temper  as  well  as  of  ingenuousness 
which  occasioned  no  little  surprise  to  his  friends, 
and  certainly  to  the  public,  who  had  so  far  always 
identified  him  with  straightforwardness  and  solid 
good  sense. 

Although  it  is  hardly  probable  that  Mr.  Canning 
expected  the  Duke  to  join  his  ministry,  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  thought  it  right  to  offer  him 
office.  At  the  present  stage,  however,  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  confine  himself  to  strict  compliance  with 
the  King's  orders,  and  merely  intimated  that  he  had 
been  charged  to  form  an  administration.  To  this 
announcement,  after  drily  acknowledging  Mr. 
Canning's  letter,  the  Duke  returned  the  following 
astonishing  interrogatory :  "  I  should  wish  to 
know  who  is  the  person  whom  you  intend  to 
propose  to  His  Majesty  as  the  head  of  the 
Government." 

On  this  puerile  ebullition — for  it  merits  no  other 
description — it  is  needless  to  comment.  If,  as  a 
Cabinet  minister  of  considerable  standing,  his  Grace 
was  so  rudimentarily  ignorant  as  the  question 
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implied,   his  political  intelligence  must  assuredly 
have  been  of  the  lowest  order. 

Mr.  Canning,  however,  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 
He  despatched  a  reply  which  must  have  made  the 
Duke  feel  smaller  than  he  had  done  since  the  days 
when,  as  a  "  sat  upon  "  subaltern,  he  was  sent  home 
early  from  a  Dublin  picnic  in  the  regimental  band- 
waggon  : — 

"FOREIGN  OFFICE,  April  llth,  1827. 
"  MY  DEAR  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON, 

"  I  believed  it  to  be  so  generally  understood  that 
the  King  usually  entrusts  the  formation  of  an 
administration  to  the  individual  whom  it  is  His 
Majesty's  gracious  pleasure  to  place  at  the  head  of 
it,  that  it  did  not  occur  to  me  when  I  communicated 
to  your  Grace  yesterday  the  commands  which  I 
had  just  received  from  His  Majesty  to  add  that  in 
the  present  instance  His  Majesty  does  not  intend  to 
depart  from  the  usual  course  of  proceeding  on  such 
occasions.  I  am  sorry  to  have  delayed  some  hours 
the  answer  to  your  Grace's  letter,  but,  from  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  I  did  not  like  to  forward  it 
without  having  previously  submitted  it,  together 
with  your  Grace's  letter,  to  His  Majesty. 
"  Ever,  my  dear  Duke  of  Wellington, 

66  Your  Grace's  sincere  and  faithful  servant, 
"  GEORGE  CANNING." 
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The  Duke's  singularly  ill-judged  letter  was 
presumably  prompted  by  the  vexation  of  finding 
himself  in  a  false  position.  Having  taken  up  an 
uncompromising  attitude,  he  had  swallowed  his 
words  only  to  find  it  was  to  no  purpose.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  great  pressure  was  put  upon  him  by 
Mr.  Peel  and  others  of  the  "  Old  Guard,"  but  for 
which  he  would  probably  have  remained  unshaken 
in  his  resolve  not  to  accept  the  post  of  First 
Minister.  Having,  however,  once  capitulated  and 
allowed  Mr.  Peel  to  present  his  name  to  the  King 
as  a  candidate  for  office,  he  was  no  doubt  greatly 
mortified  to  find  that  His  Majesty  declined  to 
entertain  the  nomination,  and  even  more  to  be 
informed  by  Mr.  Canning  that  he,  of  all  people,  was 
commissioned  to  form  an  administration.  Still  he 
had  all  along  exhibited  a  strange  want  of  dignity. 
In  fact,  no  man  could  have  placed  himself  more 
thoroughly  in  the  wrong  ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  the 
Duke  never  ceased  to  regard  himself  as  "  insulted  " 
by  Mr.  Canning,  against  whom,  even  when  no  more, 
he  continued  to  exhibit  most  unbecoming  rancour, 
quoting  with  undisguised  satisfaction  the  very 
mendacious  and  unprofessional  dictum  of  one  of 
the  dead  statesman's  physicians  that  it  was 
"  Canning's  temper  that  killed  him."  The  truth  is 
that,  though  constantly  disclaiming  political  preten- 
sions, the  Duke  ever  since  his  ambassadorial  days 
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in  Paris  had  considered  himself  a  proficient  in 
foreign  affairs,  concerning  which  Lord  Castlereagh 
had  been  accustomed  to  consult  him  freely,  and 
with  considerable  deference.  Mr.  Canning,  how- 
ever, who  had  been  Foreign  Secretary  as  far  back 
as  1807,  when  the  Duke,  lately  returned  from  India, 
was  a  mere  ministerial  underling,  was  by  no  means 
disposed  to  defer  to  his  Grace  in  the  same  fashion, 
having,  indeed,  but  a  poor  opinion  of  his  capacity 
in  that  direction.  Hence,  no  doubt,  a  certain 
amount  of  friction,  which  was  accentuated  by  the 
Duke's  narrow-minded  opposition  to  the  recognition 
of  the  South  American  States.  Accustomed  to 
undisputed  supremacy  in  the  field,  he  was  little 
disposed  to  brook  opposition  in  the  council 
chamber,  while  Mr.  Canning  was  equally  disinclined 
to  yield  submission  on  matters  connected  with  a 
department  in  which  he  had  achieved  such  signal 
and  unbroken  success.  That  the  Foreign  Secretary 
may  at  times  have  shown  an  impatience  of  criticism 
is  quite  possible,  but  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that 
he  ever  gave  any  ground  for  the  statement  made 
by  his  Grace  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  that 
"  Mr.  Canning's  temper  and  habits  were  such 
as  to  render  it  impossible  to  serve  under  him 
without  becoming  daily  liable  to  the  consequence 
of  acts  done  or  words  spoken  in  heat,  or  without 
quarrelling  with  him."  At  all  events,  the  Duke 
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was  the  only  one  of  Mr.  Canning's  colleagues  to 
make  such  a  charge,  however  lacking  in  cordiality 
many  of  them  may  have  been.     For  the  greater 
part  of  his  parliamentary  life  Mr.  Canning  had  been 
in  office,  mostly  as  a  Cabinet  minister,  and  though 
for  various  reasons  he  was  not  altogether  popular 
with  his  colleagues,  the  "  impracticability"  imputed 
to  him  by  the  Duke  had  been  alleged  in  no  other 
quarter.     If  it  had  really  existed,  he  would  never, 
in  spite  of  his  talents,  have  been  tolerated  in  any 
ministry  for  even  six  months.     The  Duke  was  a 
great  man,  but  his  immense  military  successes  had 
somewhat  spoiled  him.     He  had  a  very  high  opinion 
of  the  excellence  of  his  own  judgment  and  a  strong 
dislike  to  being  thwarted.     As  a  soldier  he  had  few 
equals,  but  as  a  political   sage   he   was   very   far 
from    being    infallible ;    and    yet    apparently    he 
expected   the   same   deference    in  politics  as  was 
accorded  to  him  in  his  own  vocation.     Moreover, 
his     character    was    marked    by    an    unfortunate 
deficiency :   he  lacked  magnanimity.     Of  this  the 
pathetic  case  of  that  brilliant  and  gallant  soldier 
Norman  Ramsay  is  a  prominent  instance,  and  that 
did  not  stand  alone.     Further,  he  was  never  known 
to   admit  himself  in  the   wrong.      This   was   his 
deliberate  policy ;  and  though  in  a  military  com- 
mand it  may  have  had  its  advantages,  it  hardly 
tended  to  promote  harmony  in  other  relations  of 
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life.  In  the  affair  of  the  succession  to  Lord 
Liverpool  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  him  of 
disingenuous  and  ungenerous  conduct,  while  in 
this  instance,  at  any  rate,  Mr.  Canning's  behaviour 
was  absolutely  free  from  offence.  However,  the 
Duke  insisted  on  regarding  himself  as  the  aggrieved 
party,  and  vented  his  spleen  in  a  fashion  which  by 
no  means  tended  to  repair  his  reputation  for  sound 
sense  and  moderation. 
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IF  Mr.  Canning  had  now  within  his  grasp  the 
object  for  which  nearly  twenty  years  before  he  had 
so  vainly  striven,  the  victory  was  overshadowed  by 
difficulties  which  would  have  filled  a  less  adven- 
turous and  aspiring  statesman  with  the  gravest 
misgivings,  if  not  with  actual  despair.  He  had 
conquered,  but,  as  he  was  only  too  conscious,  at  a 
great  cost.  The  King,  it  is  true,  was  so  far  to  be 
counted  upon,  but  His  Majesty's  support  was 
notoriously  of  an  uncertain  quality,  though  at 
the  moment  his  irritation  against  the  Duke  and 
his  adherents  had  prompted  him  to  declare  himself 
Mr.  Canning's  zealous  champion.  But  besides  the 
Sovereign  to  whom  was  he  to  look  for  support  ? 
The  Duke  of  Wellington's  attitude  had  already 
made  it  certain  that  none  could  be  expected  from 
him  ;  that,  indeed,  Mr.  Canning  must  have  regarded 
as  a  foregone  conclusion  quite  independently  of  his 
Grace's  ominous  ebullition  ;  and  it  was  only  too 
certain  that  the  rest  of  the  anti-Catholic  section 
would  follow  suit.  There  was,  perhaps,  just  a  faint 
hope  of  Mr.  Peel,  who,  however  frigid,  had  never 
proved  factious,  and  whose  opposition  to  Emancipa- 
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tion  was  very  far  from  being  that  of  a  bigot. 
Failing,  however,  Peel,  there  was  not  a  single  Tory 
statesman  of  the  first  order  whom  he  would  be 
able  to  enlist.  The  group  of  minor  lights  already 
referred  to — Palmerston,  Huskisson,  Robinson,  and 
one  or  two  others — could,  indeed,  be  reckoned 
upon ;  but  though  for  the  most  part  men  of  ability, 
they  at  that  time  carried  little  real  weight  either 
in  Parliament  or  with  the  public.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  source  of  effective  support  to  which  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  turn,  though  not  until  he 
could  satisfy  both  the  Sovereign  and  the  nation 
that  he  had  applied  in  vain  to  his  colleagues.  That 
source  was  the  Whig  party,  to  which,  chafing  at 
the  prospect  of  a  prolonged  exclusion  from  office, 
he  had  made  overtures  on  the  eve  of  their  unex- 
pected fall  from  power  in  1807.  The  dismissal, 
however,  of  the  Grenville  administration  took  place 
before  he  had  irrevocably  committed  himself,  and, 
hurriedly  returning  to  his  allegiance,  he  entered 
upon  his  first  Foreign  Secretaryship  in  the  new 
Tory  Government.  His  conduct  at  that  time, 
though  susceptible  of  palliation,  was  certainly  open 
to  censure.  Now,  however,  he  stood  in  a  widely 
different  position.  In  view  of  what  had  taken  place, 
there  could  be  no  question  of  any  personal  motive. 
Appealed  to  by  the  Sovereign  when  deserted  by 
those  to  whom  His  Majesty  had  a  right  to  look 
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for  support,  he  was  bound  to  exhaust  every  legiti- 
mate means  in  order  to  form  a  Government,  and, 
failing  the  co-operation  of  statesmen  on  his  own 
side,  he  would  be  perfectly  justified,  in  the  interest 
both  of  the  King  and  of  the  country,  in  seeking 
assistance  on  open  and  honourable  terms  from  that 
moderate  section  of  the  Whig  party  with  whose 
views  on  many  subjects  he  had  latterly  found  him- 
self more  and  more  in  sympathy.  But  in  the  first 
instance,  in  order  to  give  his  contemplated  course 
of  action  all  possible  justification,  it  was  necessary  to 
show  that  no  assistance  was  forthcoming  from  the 
prominent  members  of  his  own  party.  Accordingly 
he  formally  invited  their  co-operation  in  every 
instance,  except  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who  had  rendered  that  process  superfluous,  for  on 
the  receipt  of  Mr.  Canning's  reply  to  his  petulant 
inquiry  he  immediately  resigned  not  only  his 
Cabinet  office,  but  the  post  of  commander-in-chief, 
which  had  no  political  complexion  whatever.  For 
the  resignation  of  his  Cabinet  office  the  Duke  could, 
of  course,  have  furnished  the  good  and  sufficient 
reason  which  actuated  his  fellow-seceders,  namely, 
the  impossibility  of  serving  under  a  pro-Catholic 
Premier ;  but  for  resigning,  in  reckless  disregard  of 
the  national  interest,  the  command  of  the  army  he 
could  offer  no  possible  excuse.  He  endeavoured  to 
account  for  it,  it  is  true,  by  alleging  "  the  want  of 
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confidence,  respect,  and  even  common  civility  with 
which  he  had  been  treated  by  Mr.  Canning,"  but 
for  this  charge,  it  has  been  clearly  shown,  there  was 
not  the  slightest  foundation  or  justification.  For 
once  his  punctilious  allegiance  to  duty  had  been 
allowed  to  yield  to  petty  personal  feeling.  How- 
ever, both  Sovereign  and  minister  were  fully  alive 
to  the  prejudicial  effect  of  the  Duke's  relinquish- 
ment  of  his  command,  and  overtures  were  made  by 
His  Majesty  a  few  weeks  later  with  a  view  to 
inducing  him  to  reconsider  his  decision,  the  King 
deigning  even  to  indite  the  following  appeal,  which, 
it  must  be  confessed,  was  propitiatory  to  the  point 
of  self-abasement : — 

"Si.  JAMES'S  PALACE,  May  2,  1827. 
"  MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

"  I  learn  from  my  Government  as  well  as  from 
other  quarters  that  you  have  obligingly  expressed 
your  readiness  to  afford  your  advice  on  any  matters 
of  military  importance  or  detail  that  might  occur. 

"  These  circumstances  renew  in  me  those  feelings 
towards  you  which,  God  knows  (as  you  must  know), 
I  have  so  long  and  so  sincerely  felt,  and  I  hope  on 
all  occasions  proved  ;  at  least,  it  was  my  intention  to 
do  so.  I  cannot  refrain,  therefore,  from  acquainting 
you  that  the  command  of  the  army  is  still  open, 
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and  if  you  choose  to  recall  that  resignation  which  it 
grieved  me  so  much  to  receive,  you  have  my  sincere 
permission  to  do  so. 

"  Ever  your  sincere  friend, 

"  G.  R." 

But  the  Duke  was  implacable.  He  denied  having 
made  any  promise  to  afford  advice  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  declined  to  reconsider  his  decision 
unless  he  received  an  apology.  The  King  then 
determined  to  try  the  effect  of  a  personal  interview, 
in  which  he  appears  to  have  entered  into  a  complex 
narration  of  the  late  crisis,  accompanying  it  with  a 
profusion  of  complimentary  expressions  towards 
his  Grace,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  Duke  was 
not  to  be  lured  back.  He  listened  discouragingly, 
and  then  coldly  repeated  his  decision.  His  subse- 
quent account  of  the  interview  is  characteristic. 

"  The  King,"  he  said,  "  went  over  the  whole  story 
of  the  change  of  ministry  in  his  own  way,  in 
answer  to  which  I  told  him  that  I  thought  I 
recollected  some  circumstances  having  occurred  in 
a  manner  different  from  that  in  which  His  Majesty 
had  stated  they  had  occurred,  and  of  others  I 
had  no  knowledge,  and  that  I  recollected  others 
which  I  had  not  mentioned  before,  but  upon  the 
whole  I  thought  it  best  not  to  enter  upon  that 
discussion." 
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There  the  matter  ended.  Needless  to  say,  Mr. 
Canning  was  not  disposed  to  make  an  apology  for 
an  offence  which  only  existed  in  the  Duke's  imagi- 
nation. His  Grace  accordingly  continued  to  sulk 
in  retirement,  suffering  the  safety  of  the  nation  to 
pass  into  comparatively  incompetent  hands  simply 
because  he  was  not  offered  a  third  time  what  he 
had  twice  emphatically  refused. 

As  Mr.  Canning  had  anticipated,  his  application 
to  the  remainder  of  his  anti-Catholic  colleagues  met 
with  no  success.  In  most  instances  he  merely 
received  formal  refusals,  no  reasons  being  assigned, 
though  one  nobleman  vouchsafed  the  naive  expla- 
nation that  he  had  decided  to  hold  aloof  not  on  any 
question  of  principle,  but  because  "  he  did  not  think 
the  ministry  would  last."  It  is,  perhaps,  unneces- 
sary to  add  that  this  eminently  practical  peer  hailed 
from  north  of  the  Tweed. 

The  loss  of  the  majority  of  the  seceders  did  not 
greatly  concern  Mr.  Canning.  Even  had  they 
remained,  their  adhesion,  though  lending  a  certain 
amount  of  consequence,  would  have  been  of  no 
great  administrative  value ;  but  there  was  one 
refusal  which,  though  not  unexpected,  could  not 
but  have  occasioned  him  lively  regret,  namely,  that 
of  Mr.  Peel,  who  would  have  been  a  tower  of 
strength  to  the  new  ministry. 

Inasmuch  as  after  Mr.  Canning's  death  Mr.  Peel 
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was  subjected  to  the  most  malignant  misrepre- 
sentation respecting  his  conduct  at  this  period, 
the  calumny  being  renewed  in  later  years  by 
Mr.  Disraeli,  when  a  disappointed  aspirant  to  office, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  present  the  true  version  of 
the  affair,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Disraeli's  more  recent  biographers  have,  either 
intentionally  or  from  inadvertence,  omitted  to  do 
Sir  Robert  Peel  justice. 

According  to  Mr.  Disraeli  when  resuscitating 
the  slander,  Mr.  Peel,  as  he  then  was,  "had 
hounded  Mr.  Canning  to  death."  This  charge  he 
deliberately  made  from  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  having  no  other  mud  conveniently  at 
hand  with  which  to  bespatter  perhaps  the  most 
sensitively  humane  and  honourable  statesman  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  accusation,  which 
fulfilled  the  assailant's  most  sanguine  hopes  by 
causing  the  acutest  pain,  though  indignantly 
repelled  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  the  time,  was  never 
retracted  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  who,  however,  after  Sir 
Robert's  death,  found  it  convenient  to  convert  his 
previous  obloquy  into  fulsome  admiration. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  charge  was  as  baseless  as  it 
was  cruel.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  was  as  much  an 
adherent  to  truth  as,  unhappily,  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
addicted  to  the  opposite  quality,  gave  in  1827  his 
version  of  the  matter,  which,  it  is  submitted,  must 
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convey  to   everyone  perusing  it  an  absolute  and 
unanswerable  vindication. 

The  explanation  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Eldon,  who,  in  common  with  Mr.  Peel,  had  decided 
to  secede  from  the  ministry  in  the  event  of  Mr. 
Canning  becoming  Prime  Minister : — 

"  WHITEHALL,  April  9,  1827. 
"My  DEAR  CHANCELLOR, 

"  To  prevent  misconception,  allow  me  to  commit 
to  writing  the  purport  of  what  I  said  to  you  this 
morning. 

"  My  earnest  wish  is  to  see  the  present  Govern- 
ment retained  in  His  Majesty's  service  on  the  footing 
on  which  it  stood  at  the  time  of  Lord  Liverpool's 
misfortune.  I  am  content  with  my  own  position, 
and  wish  for  no  advancement  or  change.  Differing 
on  the  Catholic  question  from  every  one  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Government  who  is  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  still  I  have  been  enabled 
to  act  cordially  with  them,  and  much  to  my 
satisfaction,  in  other  matters.  I  esteem  and  respect 
them,  and  should  consider  it  a  great  misfortune 
were  His  Majesty  to  lose  the  services  of  any  one  of 
them,  but  particularly  of  Canning. 

"  I  can  say  with  truth  that  in  all  matters  of 
domestic  and  general  policy  (with  the  exception  of 
the  Catholic  question)  my  opinions  are  in  accordance 
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with  theirs.  In  regarding  the  interests  of  the 
country  and  the  position  of  the  Government  I 
cannot  confine  my  views  to  the  Catholic  question 
alone.  Our  differences  on  that  question  are  a  great 
evil,  but  they  ought  not  to  make  us  forget  that  on 
other  subjects,  some  of  not  less  importance — 
parliamentary  reform,  for  instance — we  are  united. 
On  the  Catholic  question  the  House  of  Commons 
recently  divided,  276  to  272.  Is  not  such  a  division 
an  answer  to  those  who  demand  a  united  Govern- 
ment in  favour  of  or  in  opposition  to  the  Catholic 
claims  ? 

"  You  informed  me  that  the  King  had  mentioned 
to  you  yesterday  that  I  feared  I  should  have  great 
difficulty  in  remaining  in  office  if  Canning  was 
placed  in  the  situation  of  Prime  Minister.  As  His 
Majesty  has  mentioned  this  to  you,  I  may  in 
writing  to  you  now  break  that  silence  which  I  have 
hitherto  maintained  on  a  subject  of  so  much 
delicacy. 

"  The  difficulty  to  which  His  Majesty  referred 
arises  out  of  the  Catholic  question,  and,  I  must  say, 
out  of  that  alone.  If  I  agreed  with  Canning  on 
that  question  or  if  his  opinion  had  been  the  same 
with  Lord  Liverpool,  I  should  not  have  hesitated 
to  remain  in  office  had  His  Majesty  commissioned 
Canning  to  form  a  Government  and  had  Canning 
proposed  to  me  that  I  should  form  a  part  of  it. 
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"  My  own  position  with  respect  to  the  Catholic 
question  and  with  respect  also  to  the  particular 
duties  which  my  office  devolves  upon  me  is  a 
peculiar  one.  I  have  for  many  years  taken  a 
leading  part  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  opposition 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  claims ;  and  for  the  last  five 
years  (God  knows,  not  without  serious  difficulty 
and  embarrassment)  I  have  filled  that  office  which 
is  mainly  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
affairs  in  Ireland. 

"  Can  I  see  the  influence  of  the  office  of  Prime 
Minister  transferred  from  Lord  Liverpool  to 
Canning  and  added  to  that  of  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons  without  subjecting  myself  to  mis- 
construction with  respect  to  my  views  on  the 
Catholic  question?  Can  it  be  so  transferred 
without  affecting  my  particular  situation  as  Secre- 
tary for  the  Home  Department  and  my  weight 
and  efficiency  in  the  administration  of  Irish  affairs  ? 
It  is  with  deep  and  unaffected  regret  that  I  answer 
these  questions  in  the  negative.  You  will  perceive 
at  the  same  time  that  no  small  part  of  my  difficulty 
is  a  peculiar  and  personal  one.  It  arises  partly 
from  the  very  marked  course  I  have  taken  in  the 
Catholic  question,  partly  from  the  particular  office 
in  which  circumstances  have  placed  me  and  the 
particular  relation  in  which  I  stand  to  Ireland  and 
Irish  affairs.  Others  of  my  colleagues,  who  concur 
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with  me  generally  on  the  Catholic  question,  may 
not  feel  the  difficulty.  I  will  not  seek  directly  or 
indirectly  to  influence  their  judgment.  My  first 
wish  is  to  see  the  present  (perhaps  I  should  rather 
say  the  late)  administration  reconstituted  precisely 
on  the  footing  on  which  it  stood  when  Lord  Liver- 
pool was  at  its  head.  If  this  be  impossible,  can  it 
be  reconstituted  by  Canning,  I  alone  retiring  ? 

"  If  it  can,  I  shall  retire  in  perfect  good  humour 
and  without  the  slightest  disappointment,  though 
certainly  not  without  regret. 

"  I  shall  continue  out  of  office  to  act  upon  the 
principles   on  which   I   have  hitherto   acted,  and 
cannot  but  feel  that  if  the  Government  shall  remain 
in  the  hands  of  my  former   colleagues  I  shall  be 
enabled,  in  conformity  with  those  principles,  to  give 
it  a  general  support.     I  have  written  this  in  great 
haste,  and  as  you  are  so  soon  to  see  His  Majesty,  I 
have  hardly  had  time  to  read  it  over. 
"  Ever,  my  dear  Lord, 
"  Most  faithfully  yours, 

"ROBERT  PEEL." 

Then  in  a  supplemental  note  written  on  the 
same  day  he  makes  the  following  all-important 
avowal  : — 

"  1  said  also  "  (to  the  King)  "  that  I  was  out  of 
the  question  as  the  head  of  a  Government  under 
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that  arrangement  which  I  consider  by  far  the  best 
that  could  be  made,  namely,  the  reconstitution  of 
the  late  administration,  because  it  was  quite 
impossible  for  Canning  to  acquiesce  in  my 
appointment. 

"  I  wish  to  remain  as  I  am,  acting  with  him, 
he  being  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
the  just  influence  and  authority  of  that  station, 
subject,  of  course,  to  what  I  stated  in  my  first 
letter." 

Such  was  Mr.  Peel's  exposition  of  his  attitude  at 
this  memorable  juncture,  and  one  more  thoroughly 
manly  and  straightforward  it  would  be  impossible 
to  conceive.  His  idea  was  to  maintain  the  existing 
state  of  affairs  with  the  sole  variation  that  a  capable 
peer  of  high  standing  holding  Lord  Liverpool's 
opinions  should  replace  that  statesman  as  Premier, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  his  view  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  the  most  suitable  peer  for  the 
purpose.  Personally,  however,  he  made  absolutely 
no  pretension  to  supersede  Mr.  Canning  or  anyone 
else.  On  that  point  the  last  paragraph  in  his 
supplemental  note  is  absolutely  conclusive.  Those 
who  can  read  into  this  correspondence  hostility  to 
Mr.  Canning  and  jealousy  of  his  ascendency  must 
surely  be  afflicted  with  a  singular  perversity  of 
judgment.  But,  if  any  further  evidence  were 
needed,  it  is  available  in  the  following  letters  which 
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passed  between  the  two  great  statesmen  at   the 
time : — 

"  (Private). 

"  FOREIGN  OFFICE,  April  15,  1827. 
"  MY  DEAR  PEEL, 

"  I  have  been  interrupted  twenty  times  in  my 
attempts  to  finish  a  letter  to  you  which  I  began 
some  days  ago  ;  and  events  have  in  the  meantime 
followed  each  other  so  rapidly,  that  great  part  of 
what  I  had  written  has  become  obsolete  or 
unnecessary.  I  will  therefore  now  confine  myself 
to  the  repetition  of  what  I  have  already  expressed 
to  you  :  my  deep  and  sincere  regret  at  the  great 
public  misfortune  and  the  sincere  individual  loss 
to  myself  of  your  retirement  from  office.  The 
frankness  and  generosity  with  which  you  have 
defined  and  limited  the  motives  that  dictate  your 
retirement  afford  to  my  regret  all  the  alleviations 
of  which  it  is  susceptible.  It  is  a  pride  as  well  as 
a  comfort  to  me  to  know  that,  but  for  the  point  of 
honour  which  forbids  you  serving  in  any  Govern- 
ment from  the  head  of  which  you  differ  on  the 
Catholic  question,  you  would  willingly  have  con- 
tinued to  sit  by  my  side  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  to  share  with  me  the  defence  of  all  those  other 
great  questions  and  of  all  those  principles  of  external 
and  internal  policy  with  respect  to  all  of  which 
(with  the  single  exception  of  that  in  question)  we 
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agree  as  entirely  and  cordially  as  it  is  possible  for 
any  two  individuals  to  agree  in  the  concerns  of 
public  life. 

"  Upon  the  point  of  honour  on  which  you  have 
acted  it  is  not  for  me  to  give  an  opinion.  But  if  it 
was  good  on  one  side,  unquestionably  it  could  not 
but  be  good  on  the  other. 

"  I  could  not  be  expected  to  allow  the  opinion 
which  I  hold  on  the  Catholic  question  to  operate 
as  a  disqualification  against  me  for  a  succession 
not  otherwise  disputed. 

"  In  truth,  so  far  as  you  and  I  are  concerned  the 
fault  is  in  circumstances  which  neither  of  us  could 
control,  not  in  ourselves.  I  assure  you  as  solemnly 
on  my  part,  as  I  believe  implicitly  on  yours,  that 
there  is  not  a  shade  of  personal  estrangement  in  our 
official  separation.  Neither  is  it  any  fault  of  mine 
that  this  separation  is  caused  by  your  retirement 
rather  than  mine.  The  only  advice  which  I  had 
tendered  to  His  Majesty  up  to  the  period  at  which 
His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  lay  his  commands  upon 
me  to  form  an  administration  was  that  His  Majesty 
should  endeavour  to  form  one  wholly  composed  of 
persons  thinking  with  His  Majesty  (and  with  you) 
upon  the  question  on  which  we  unfortunately  differ 
—an  advice  involving  obviously  my  own  exclusion. 
As  to  the  alleged  impossibility  of  acting  on  this 
advice,  I  cannot  presume  to  judge.  I  felt  it  to  be 
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my  duty  to  offer  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  by 
putting  myself  voluntarily  out  of  the  way. 

"  Adieu,  my  dear  Peel.  I  will  relieve  you  as  soon 
as  I  can  from  the  labours  of  your  office,  which  is 
the  one  that  I  find  it  the  most  difficult  to  fill.  No 
wonder,  after  such  a  predecessor. 

"  Ever  sincerely  yours, 

"  GEORGE  CANNING." 

Mr.  Peel's  reply  was  as  follows : 

"WHITEHALL,  April  17th,  1827. 
"  MY  DEAR  CANNING, 

"The  letter  which  I  have  received  from  you 
gives  me  the  opportunity  of  recording,  and  indeed 
makes  it  necessary  that  I  should  record,  the  grounds 
on  which  I  felt  myself  compelled  to  decline  being 
a  member  of  the  administration  over  which  you  are 
to  preside  as  Prime  Minister.  I  do  not  consider  that 
my  objections  to  remain  in  office  resolve  themselves 
merely  into  a  point  of  honour.  The  grounds  on 
which  I  decline  office  are  public  grounds — clear  and 
intelligible,  I  think,  to  every  man  who  has  marked 
the  course  which  I  have  pursued  in  Parliament  on  the 
Catholic  question  and  who  understands  the  nature 
and  the  function  of  the  office  which  I  have  filled. 

"For  the  period  of  eleven  years  I  have  been 
connected  with  the  administration  over  which  Lord 
Liverpool  presided.  Six  of  those  years  I  was  Chief 
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Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  for  the  remaining  five 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  In 
each  office  I  was  in  immediate  contact  with  Irish 
affairs  and  deeply  responsible  for  their  administra- 
tion. During  the  whole  of  that  period,  indeed 
during  the  whole  of  my  public  career,  I  have  taken 
a  very  active  and  prominent  part  in  opposition  to 
the  Catholic  claim,  concurring  in  opinion  and 
acting  in  unison  with  the  head  of  the  Government 
of  which  I  was  a  member.  Can  I  see  the  whole 
influence  and  authority  of  the  office  of  Prime 
Minister  transferred  from  Lord  Liverpool  to  you, 
without  a  conviction  that  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  will  be  excited,  and  that  the 
Catholic  question  will  be  practically  and  materially 
affected  by  the  change  ? 

"It  is  not  merely  that  you  differ  from  Lord 
Liverpool  on  the  Catholic  question ;  it  is  the  extent 
of  the  difference  which  must  be  regarded.  It  is 
that  the  opinions  avowed  by  Lord  Liverpool  on  the 
last  occasion  on  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
avowing  them  must  be  compared  with  those 
opinions  which  you  have  so  uniformly  and  so 
powerfully  enforced. 

"  The  transfer  of  the  influence  of  Prime  Minister 
from  Lord  Liverpool  to  you  is  the  transfer  of  that 
influence  from  the  most  powerful  opponent  to  the 
most  powerful  advocate  of  the  Catholic  claims. 
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"  If  I  were  to  be  a  party  to  this  arrangement 
by  accepting  office  under  it,  I  should  (always 
bearing  in  mind  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  I 
am  placed)  be  subject  to  great  misconstruction, 
and  in  fact  should  be  lending  myself  to  the 
advancement  of  a  cause  which,  under  a  different 
aspect  of  political  affairs,  I  had  uniformly  and 
strenuously  resisted. 

"  My  position  as  minister  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment— responsible  in  that  capacity  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  Irish  affairs — has  long  been  one  of  con- 
siderable difficulty  arid  embarrassment. 

"  I  have  been  the  only  minister  of  the  Crown 
— with  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons — taking 
a  part  in  opposition  to  the  Catholic  claims,  differing 
from  all  my  colleagues  who  are  members  of  the 
branch  of  the  Legislature  of  which  I  am  a  member 
on  a  question  peculiarly  affecting  Ireland  and  on 
the  issue  of  which  on  the  last  occasion  on  which 
it  was  discussed  depended  your  relation  to  the 
Government. 

"  Whilst  Lord  Liverpool  was  head  of  the 
Government  I  found  material  relief  and  assistance, 
because  my  opinions  on  the  question — the  only 
question  on  which  I  differed  from  my  colleagues 
— was  in  concurrence  with  his.  Is  it  not  obvious 
that  my  efficiency  and  authority  as  a  servant  of 
the  Crown  must  be  materially  impaired  by  an 
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arrangement  which  transfers  the  highest  and  most 
powerful  office  from  him,  with  whom  I  entirely 
concurred,  to  you,  from  whom  it  is  my  misfortune 
in  that  case  to  differ  ?  Such  are  the  grounds  on 
which  most  reluctantly  but  without  hesitation  I 
felt  myself  compelled  to  relinquish  office.  Had 
your  opinion  on  the  Catholic  question  been  in 
accordance  with  those  of  Lord  Liverpool  I  should 
have  been  perfectly  willing  to  place  my  humble 
services  at  your  disposal,  and  to  co-operate  with 
you  in  the  conduct  of  further  business  with 
the  same  cordiality  and  good  will  with  which  I 
have  hitherto  acted  in  concert  with  you  on  all 
points  save  the  one  which  now  compels  our 
separation. 

"That  separation  has  caused  me  the  deepest 
regret — regret  which  would  be  still  more  embittered 
if  I  was  not  conscious  that  I  had  done  everything  in 
my  power  to  prevent  the  discussions  which  have 
taken  place — everything  at  least  consistent  with  a 
sense  of  public  duty,  and  the  maintenance  of  my 
character  as  a  public  man. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Canning, 

"  Most  sincerely  yours, 

"  ROBERT  PEEL. 

"  The    Right    Honourable    GEORGE     CANNING, 
etc.,  etc." 
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A  more  complete  understanding  it  would  be 
impossible  to  wish  for.  The  two  statesmen  parted 
on  excellent  terms,  which  were  maintained  on  both 
sides  until  the  time  of  Mr.  Canning's  death. 

In  the  first  anguish  of  their  great  loss,  his  widow 
and  some  of  his  most  intimate  friends  permitted 
themselves  to  speak  with  bitterness  of  his  seceding 
colleagues,  Mr.  Peel  among  the  number,  who  rather 
unfortunately  appears  to  have  been  somewhat 
remiss  in  expressing  his  condolences,  probably 
because  he  felt  that,  Mrs.  Canning's  attitude  being 
what  it  was,  they  might  meet  with  repulse.  But 
it  is  significant  that  the  deceased  Premier  himself 
had  not  breathed  a  single  complaint  against 
Mr.  Peel,  who  two  years  later  signalised  the  con- 
cession of  Catholic  Emancipation,  which  the  Duke 
and  his  friends  had  then  been  constrained  to  carry, 
by  the  following  pathetically  eloquent  refutation 
of  the  malicious  charges  that  were  still  being  made 
regarding  his  conduct  to  Mr.  Canning. 

The  Emancipation  Bill  had  just  been  passed,  and, 
in  alluding  to  various  tributes  that  had  been  paid  to 
him  in  the  House  on  his  successful  carriage  of  the 
measure,  he  thus  disposed  of  the  calumny  : 

"The  credit  of  settling  this  question  belongs 
to  others,  not  to  me.  It  belongs,  in  spite  of 
my  opposition,  to  Mr.  Fox,  to  Mr.  Grattan,  to 
Mr.  Plunket,  to  the  gentlemen  opposite,  and  to  an 
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illustrious  right  honourable  friend  of  mine  who  is 
now  no  more.  I  will  not  conceal  from  the  House 
that  in  the  course  of  this  debate  allusions  have  been 
made  to  the  memory  of  that  right  honourable 
friend  which  have  been  most  painful  to  my  feelings. 
An  honourable  baronet  has  spoken  of  the  cruel 
manner  in  which  my  right  honourable  friend  was 
hunted  down.  Whether  the  honourable  baronet 
was  one  of  those  who  hunted  him  down  I  know 
not.  But  this  I  do  know,  that  whoever  joined  in 
an  inhuman  cry  against  my  right  honourable  friend, 
I  did  not.  I  was  on  terms  of  the  most  friendly 
intimacy  with  him  up  to  the  very  day  of  his  death  ; 
and  I  say  with  as  much  sincerity  as  the  heart  of 
man  can  speak  that  I  wish  he  was  now  alive  to  reap 
the  harvest  which  he  sowed." 

That  solemn  and  feeling  declaration,  coming 
from  the  lips  of  a  man  who  throughout  his  life  was 
the  essence  of  fastidious  honour,  should  assuredly 
be  accepted  as  conclusive  ;  and  it  constitutes  an 
indelible  blot  on  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
that,  in  spite  of  it,  he  should  have  deliberately,  of 
malice  prepense,  revived  the  false  indictment. 

Since  Mr.  Peel  could  speak  thus  of  Mr.  Canning, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  quote  the  cordial  and  spon- 
taneous tribute  paid  by  the  latter  to  Mr.  Peel 
only  two  years  before  their  political  severance. 
This  was  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  with 
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Sir  William  Knighton,  a  portion  of  which  has  already 
been  quoted,  in  reference  to  a  remark  made  by  Sir 
William  that  Peel  might  leave  the  Government  if 
he  lost  his  seat  for  Oxford  University.  "  God 
forbid  !  "  was  Canning's  generous  rejoinder,  "  for  he 
is  certainly  the  most  efficient  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  that  this  country  ever  saw, 
and  the  most  able  and  honest  minister." 

With  such  feelings  on  both  sides,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  estimate  the  effect  of  a  junction  between 
these  two  large-minded  and  gifted  statesmen,  and, 
looking  to  subsequent  events,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  would  have  taken  place.  But  the  premature 
death  of  Mr.  Canning  rendered  any  such  happy 
consummation  impossible,  and  Mr.  Peel  was,  instead, 
driven  permanently  to  ally  himself  with  perhaps 
the  most  illiberal-minded  statesman  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 
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THE  administration  formed  by  Mr.  Canning 
has  been  described  in  some  quarters  as  a  Coalition 
Ministry,  but  it  would,  perhaps,  be  more  accurate 
to  define  it  as  a  Government  of  "  advanced  "  Tories 
with  an  infusion  of  moderate  Whigs.  The  principal 
representative  of  the  latter  section  was  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne,  who  as  Lord  Henry  Petty  had  been 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  Grenville  or 
"All  the  Talents"  administration  which  George 
the  Third  so  ruthlessly  dismissed  in  1807.  The 
Marquis,  though  a  politician  of  sound  judgment 
and  no  small  ability,  had  never  assumed  a  very 
prominent  or  uncompromising  position  in  the 
campaigns  of  his  party ;  he  might,  in  fact,  be 
termed  an  academic  Whig,  who,  but  for  party  ties, 
would  have  been  disposed  to  take  more  or  less 
an  independent  line,  always  supporting  enlightened 
and  liberal  principles,  whether  expressed  by  his 
own  or  the  opposite  side.  He  was  accordingly  the 
most  likely  member  of  the  Whig  party  to  be 
persuaded  to  join  Mr.  Canning,  and  though  lack 
of  ambition  and  a  decided  love  of  ease  caused  him 
somewhat  to  hesitate,  he  finally  gave  in  his  adhesion. 
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It  was,  however,  arranged  that  he  should  not 
actually  take  office  until  the  end  of  the  session, 
when  posts  were  also  to  be  at  the  disposal  of 
Mr.  Tierney,  a  rather  flexible  Whig  adventurer 
of  serviceable  capacity,  and  Lord  Carlisle,  a  noble- 
man of  consequence  chiefly  notable  for  his  addiction 
to  indifferent  verse  writing,  a  pursuit  which  procured 
for  him  rather  unenviable  publicity  in  Lord  Byron's 
"  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers."  Of  the 
Whigs  who  came  in  at  once  the  most  important 
were  Mr.  Lamb  (afterwards  Lord  Melbourne)  as 
Irish  Secretary,  a  clever  and  accomplished  man 
of  fashion  who  dabbled  in  Divinity  and  posed  as 
a  dawdler,  and  Mr.  Scarlett,  the  most  successful 
verdict-getter  since  Erskine,  who  caused  infinite 
heartburnings  among  the  ambitious  Tory  lawyers 
by  becoming  per  saltum  Attorney- General.  Then 
there  were  some  eminent  recruits  of  the  strictly 
ornamental  type,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  con- 
descending to  officiate  as  Lord  Chamberlain,  and 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  a  family  connection  of  the 
Premier  (the  Duchess  being  Mrs.  Canning's  sister), 
receiving  the  traditionally  "  figure-head  "  appoint- 
ment of  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

There  was  one  absentee  from  the  Whig  con- 
tingent on  whom  all  eyes  had  been  turned  when 
Mr.  Canning  was  making  his  overtures,  namely, 
Mr.  Brougham,  who  in  spite  of  royal  aversion 
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could,  no  doubt,  have  had  the  Attorney-General- 
ship had  he  cared  to  accept  it.  His  attitude 
towards  Mr.  Canning,  once  his  favourite  object 
of  attack,  had  of  late,  both  personally  and  politically, 
become  surprisingly  placable,  a  change  of  front 
which  favoured  the  supposition  that  he  was 
preparing  the  ground  for  possible  eventualities  ; 
but  at  present,  as  was  the  case  when  his  own  party 
came  into  power  three  years  later,  the  Attorney- 
Generalship  had  no  attractions  for  him.  It  is 
probable,  indeed,  that  he  had  already  begun  to 
aspire  to  higher  distinction  than  could  be  derived 
from  any  legal  appointment,  however  important ; 
in  fact,  the  rapid  progress  which  he  had  lately  made 
as  a  parliamentarian  gave  him  some  justification 
for  doing  so.  In  his  own  camp  it  was  scarcely 
likely  that  any  such  position  would  fall  to  him, 
but  with  Mr.  Canning's  contingent  it  was  different. 
Events  would  quite  conceivably  occur,  and  that 
very  soon,  which  might  induce  that  statesman  to 
enlist  him  in  a  capacity  very  little  less  important 
than  his  own.  Accordingly,  although  Mr. 
Brougham  stood  aloof,  it  was  in  no  unaccom- 
modating spirit,  with  the  result  that  the  new 
Premier  had  very  little  to  fear  from  "pounding 
and  mashing,"  as  he  once  felicitously  described 
Mr.  Brougham's  tempestuous  methods  of  attack. 
Of  the  new  ministers  belonging  to  the  Tory 
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party  proper,  perhaps  the  most  important  accession 
was  Sir  John  Copley,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who 
became  Lord  Chancellor  under  the  title  of  Lord 
Lyndhurst.  To  those  unacquainted  with  Copley's 
political  suppleness,  his  acceptance  of  office  under 
a  pro-Catholic  Premier,  particularly  Mr.  Canning, 
must  have  occasioned  some  surprise,  for  only  a 
short  time  before  the  new  Chancellor  had  assailed 
the  then  Foreign  Secretary  on  the  subject  of 
Emancipation  with  all  the  virulence  of  a  seasoned 
bigot,  an  attack  which  Mr.  Canning  had  met  with 
so  apt  a  stroke  of  ridicule  that  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  was,  on  almost  the  only  occasion  in  his  life, 
thoroughly  discomfited.  The  new  Premier,  how- 
ever, knew  his  man  ;  he  was  aware  that  Copley, 
without  being  actually  unprincipled,  valued  political 
principle  considerably  less  than  his  own  advance- 
ment; so,  without  wasting  time  on  empty  formalities, 
he  laconically  proffered  him  the  Great  Seal  with 
merely  a  joking  reference  to  the  late  encounter, 
and,  as  he  expected,  it  was  accepted  without  the 
slightest  hesitation  or  scruple.  To  replace  himself 
at  the  Foreign  Office  (he  had  temporarily  under- 
taken the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer)  he  had 
recourse  to  Lord  Dudley,  a  talented  "  eccentric  " 
who,  if  in  most  respects  much  his  inferior,  was  at 
least  a  despatch  writer  of  little  less  distinction. 
This  nobleman,  whose  natural  "  oddities  "  had  been 
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sensibly  accentuated  by  systematic  parental  neglect, 
had  hitherto  derived  any  fame  he  possessed  from 
an  epigram,  to  the  composition  of  which  Mr. 
Rogers  was  said  to  have  devoted  months  of 
envenomed  and  not  unassisted  labour.  It  was 
written  to  avenge  a  somewhat  frigid  review  of 
the  banker's  "Columbus,"  which  Lord  Dudley, 
then  Mr.  Ward,  had  contributed  to  The  Quarterly, 
and  ran  as  follows  ;— 

"  They  say  Ward  has  no  heart  but  I  deny  it ; 
He  has  a  heart — and  gets  his  speeches  by  it ! " 

Whether  the  sneer  was  justified  or  not,  Lord 
Dudley's  talents  were,  at  all  events,  considerable 
enough  to  impress  so  excellent  a  judge  as  Mr. 
Canning,  who  had  no  reason  to  regret  his  choice. 
The  new  Foreign  Secretary  was  not,  however, 
destined  to  remain  long  a  political  personage.  His 
eccentricity — one  form  of  which  was  a  proneness 
to  uncomfortably  candid  soliloquy,  regardless  of 
his  entourage  —  rapidly  developed  into  mental 
derangement,  and  when  scarcely  past  fifty  he  dis- 
appeared altogether  from  public  life  into  seclusion, 
being  placed  under  restraint  for  the  brief  remainder 
of  his  existence.  But  for  the  few  months  during 
which  he  presided  at  the  Foreign  Office  he 
acquitted  himself  with  unexpected  success,  while 
his  polished  style  and  pointed  wit  were  much 
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appreciated  in  the  cultured  diplomatic  circles  of 
that  period.  His  promotion  to  an  earldom  (from 
his  father's  viscountcy)  before  he  had  won  his 
political  spurs  is  difficult  to  explain,  unless  it  was 
by  way  of  consolation  for  having  been  so  long 
branded  with  the  plebeian  patronymic  of  Ward, 
which  he  used  pathetically  to  declare  seemed  to  be 
shared  by  half  the  pickpockets  in  London  ! 

Next  to  Lords  Lyndhurst  and  Dudley,  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Mr.  Huskisson  were  the  ablest 
among  the  new  ministers.  But  for  the  opposition 
of  George  the  Fourth,  Lord  Palmerston  would 
have  been  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
a  post  which  he  had  refused  as  far  back  as  1809. 
But  for  some  mysterious  reason,  probably  not 
unconnected  with  boudoir  imbroglios,  the  King 
had  taken  a  rooted  dislike  to  "  Cupid,"  as  the 
sprightly  and  somewhat  impressionable  Irish  noble- 
man had  been  christened  in  Mayfair  drawing-rooms. 
His  Majesty  had  indeed  twice  attempted  to 
expatriate  him  during  Mr.  Canning's  Foreign 
Secretaryship,  first  as  Governor  of  Jamaica,  a 
proposal  which  was  received  by  the  noble  lord  with 
a  peal  of  contemptuous  laughter,  and  secondly  as 
Governor-General  of  India,  which  less  uncongenial 
bait  he  also  declined,  though  with  a  greater  show 
of  respect.  The  fact  is,  Lord  Palmerston  was  a 
man  who  not  only  knew  his  own  mind,  but  his  own 
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abilities,  and  he  perceived  very  clearly  that  the 
time  was  approaching  when  those  abilities  must 
be  rated  at  their  proper  worth.  He  had  hitherto 
been  content  to  play  a  waiting  game,  remaining 
quietly  in  the  background  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
after  his  supremely  judicious  refusal  to  enter  Mr. 
Perceval's  Cabinet  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
When  that  offer  was  made  he  was  little  more  than 
twenty-five,  an  age  which  he  wisely  realised  was 
far  too  young  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  so  important  a  post.  Mr.  Pitt,  it  is  true,  had 
assumed  it  when  even  younger,  but  he  was  a 
phenomenon,  and  the  only  other  instance  in  recent 
years  of  it  being  occupied  at  so  early  an  age  was 
that  of  Lord  Henry  Petty,  who,  if  he  did  not  prove 
an  actual  failure,  certainly  came  very  far  short  of 
achieving  a  pronounced  success.  Lord  Palmerston, 
accordingly,  remained  outside  the  Cabinet,  though 
becoming  a  member  of  the  Perceval  Government 
as  Secretary-at-War  (a  subordinate  post  to  that  of 
Secretary  for  War),  in  which  capacity  he  remained 
uninterruptedly  for  eighteen  years  without  being 
admitted  to  Cabinet  rank.  This,  however,  was  now 
accorded  to  him,  though  he  was  still  assigned  the 
same  subordinate  office.  Being  now  nearly  forty- 
three,  he  was  regarded  by  many  as  merely  a  useful 
departmental  official  who  had  somehow  missed  his 
mark  and  was  doomed  ere  long  to  be  laid  on  the 
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shelf,  with  perhaps  the  solatium  of  a  snug  sinecure, 
and  a  step  in  the  peerage.  Little  did  such  indi- 
viduals suspect  that  the  apparently  manquk  middle- 
aged  viveur  was  destined  to  become  twice  a 
triumphant  Prime  Minister,  invested  with  more 
power  and  little  less  prestige  than  were  now  the 
lot  of  his  illustrious  chief. 

Mr.  Huskisson,  who  was  also  continued  in  the 
office  which  he  had  held  under  Lord  Liverpool, 
that  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  though 
not  of  the  brilliant  order  of  statesmen,  was 
eminently  serviceable  both  as  a  sound  economist 
and  an  administrator  of  untiring  industry  and 
thorough  business  habits.  Born  in  the  same  year 
as  Mr.  Canning,  he  had  long  followed  his  political 
fortunes,  though  never  to  any  prominent  extent. 
In  early  life  he  was  said  to  have  held  Jacobinical 
opinions  and  even  to  have  attended  the  meetings 
of  the  National  Assembly  during  the  French 
Revolution.  He  was  also  credited  in  Whig 
quarters  with  having  enriched  himself  by  taking 
advantage  of  his  official  information  to  speculate  in 
the  Funds.  These  rumours,  whether  well-founded 
or  not,  had  the  effect  of  somewhat  clouding  his 
political  reputation,  while  a  certain  "  uppishness " 
and  self- consequence  to  which  he  was  prone  rendered 
him  in  many  quarters  far  from  popular.  They 
contributed,  in  fact,  as  will  be  shown  in  a  later 
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chapter,  to  his  loss  of  office  in  a  subsequent 
administration.  He  was,  however,  an  auxiliary  of 
solid  if  not  showy  qualifications,  and  in  one  charac- 
teristic more  in  advance  of  his  time  than  even  the 
most  enlightened  of  his  contemporaries.  This  was 
his  strong  bias  towards  the  principles  of  Free 
Trade,  of  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
pioneer.  Had  he  lived  and  continued  to  serve  in 
the  Tory  ranks,  it  is  possible  that  his  influence 
would  have  hastened  the  abolition  of  the  Corn 
Laws  by  several  years. 

There  was  another  politician  enlisted  by  Mr. 
Canning  from  the  same  group  which  contained 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Huskisson,  whose  repu- 
tation, so  far,  had  excelled  that  of  both  those 
ministers,  and  this  was  Mr.  Robinson,  Lord  Liver- 
pool's Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  now  raised  to 
the  peerage  under  the  title  of  Viscount  Goderich 
in  order  to  lead  the  Government  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Mr.  Robinson  was  the  son  of  a  certain 
Lord  Grantham,  who  like  his  father,  the  first  lord, 
had  contrived  to  make  himself  more  than  com- 
fortable at  the  expense  of  the  State  without 
furnishing  any  very  tangible  equivalent.  The 
Robinson  title,  if  for  no  other  reason,  was  notable 
for  having  completed  in  the  annals  of  the  peerage 
a  triad  of  names  the  commonplaceness  of  which 
has  literally  made  them  household  words  with  the 
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lower  middle  class.  The  well-worn  patronymics  of 
Brown  and  Jones  had  long  been  ennobled,  but  it 
was  reserved  for  the  ancestor  of  the  new  Viscount 
Goderich  to  earn  a  similar  distinction  for  that  of 
Robinson.  After  that  the  deluge  !  Before  long  a 
Smith  clamoured  for  no  less  a  recognition,  which 
Mr.  Pitt  obtained  for  him  in  spite  of  the  indignant 
opposition  of  George  the  Third.  The  ennobled 
Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson  seem,  however,  to 
have  been  less  ashamed  of  their  lowly  surnames 
than  was  the  successor  of  the  promoted  Mr.  Smith, 
who,  haughtily  discarding  that  reproach  to  his 
ermine,  assumed  a  trisyllabic  arid  sonorous  cog- 
nomen, an  example  which  the  next  Smith  who 
was  fortunate  enough  to  receive  a  coronet  eagerly 
followed.  For  the  benefit  of  those  interested  in 
such  matters,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  although 
"  Jones  "  is  unhappily  extinct,  having  vanished  with 
the  late  Viscount  Ranelagh,  of  Cremorne  memory, 
the  peerage  numbers  as  many  as  four  "  Smiths " 
(two  disguised),  two  "  Browns  "  (embellished  with 
"  e's  "),  and  two  "  Robinsons,"  to  say  nothing  of  an 
isolated  "  Jenkins "  !  What  would  old-fashioned 
George  the  Third,  who  pulled  a  long  face  at 
"  Pratt,"  have  said  to  such  an  uneuphonious  galaxy  ? 
To  return  to  our  particular  Mr.  Robinson,  he 
appears  to  have  been  an  estimable  official  and  as 
correct  in  private  life  as  he  was  in  his  financial 
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computations.  But  on  one  occasion  he  so  far 
departed  from  his  habitual  prudence  as  to  assure 
the  public,  at  a  time  when  it  was  taxed  to  breaking- 
point  and  struggling  with  bankruptcy,  that  in 
reality  the  nation  was  supremely  prosperous.  This 
intimation  was  immediately  pounced  upon  by  the 
remorseless  Mr.  Cobbett,  and  the  ministerial 
optimist  was  thenceforth  known  as  "  Prosperity  " 
Robinson.  Contemplating  his  handsome  accumu- 
lation of  wrealth  and  titles,  subsequent  generations 
not  unnaturally  ascribed  the  sobriquet  to  another 
cause!  Though  prosperous,  however,  in  point  of 
rank  and  riches,  Mr.  Robinson  was  fated  to  pass 
through  a  very  unenviable  ordeal  in  his  capacity  of 
politician,  an  account  of  which  will  be  given  later. 
During  Mr.  Canning's  administration  he  jogged 
along  with  exemplary  competence,  little  dreaming 
of  the  doom  that  lay  in  wait  for  him  that  very 
summer. 

How  long  this  rather  heterogeneous  ministry 
would  have  lasted  it  is  impossible  to  say.  With 
Mr.  Canning  at  its  head  it  might  have  held  its 
ground,  at  all  events,  for  a  time,  though  in  addition 
to  the  old  Tory  section  it  had  to  reckon  with  the 
more  rigid  Whigs,  under  the  leadership  of  Lord 
Grey,  all  of  whom  were  cordial  haters  of  the  new 
Premier  personally  as  well  as  politically,  and  con- 
sequently strongly  disapproved  of  the  accession  to 
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his  ministry  of  Lord  Lansdowne  and  the  other 
"  moderates."  Lord  Grey,  indeed,  made  no  attempt 
to  disguise  his  anger  and  indignation,  attacking  the 
Premier  with  such  vehemence  that  the  latter 
seriously  thought  of  translating  himself  to  the 
House  of  Lords  in  order  to  answer  him  in  person. 
But  there  was  another  magnate  in  a  more  exalted 
station  at  whom  Lord  Grey  was  also  striking  when 
he  launched  his  lofty  ire  against  the  Prime  Minister, 
namely,  the  Sovereign  himself,  once  his  boon  com- 
panion and  unsuccessful  rival  in  love,  but  whom 
he  now  hated  with  an  intensity  that  was  in  full 
measure  reciprocated. 

In  his  youth  Lord  Grey,  generally  identified  in 
the  present  day  with  supreme  stateliness  and 
decorum,  had  "  heard  the  chimes  "  with  the  wildest 
of  Prince  Florizel's  gay  and  dissolute  associates. 
There  were  few  who  drank  so  deep  or  enjoyed  such 
good  fortune  with  the  beauties  of  the  period,  one 
of  whom,  the  reigning  toast  of  his  party,  he  was 
said  to  have  captivated  only  too  successfully  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  Heir  Apparent,  who  with  all  his 
prestige  and  fascination  was  forced  to  yield  the  pas 
to  the  irresistible  young  commoner,  as  Lord  Grey 
then  was.  In  fact,  though  in  later  years  invariably 
described  as  the  essence  of  a  haughty  and  exclusive 
noble,  his  father's  original  status  was  merely  that 
of  a  well-born  country  gentleman,  his  peerage  (a 
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barony  quickly  followed  by  an  earldom)  having  been 
conferred  as  recently  as  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  His  "nobility,"  in  truth, 
proceeded  far  more  from  his  patrician  personality 
than  from  his  position  as  a  peer ;  in  fact,  among 
the  great  Whig  nobles  par  excellence,  such  as  the 
Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Bedford,  he  had  no  more 
claim  to  rank  than  had  Lord  Liverpool  among  the 
great  Tory  lords.  So  far  as  the  peerage  was  con- 
cerned, both  were  essentially  "new  men."  Lord 
Grey's  "  aristocratic "  ascendency  was  therefore 
entirely  independent  of  his  rank ;  it  was  the 
combination  of  his  high  breeding,  his  distinguished 
presence,  his  lofty  bearing,  not  his  thirty-year-old 
coronet,  that  earned  him  the  rdle  of  "  a  great  Whig 
noble."  His  bitter  hostility  to  George  the  Fourth 
was,  of  course,  mainly  caused  by  the  Sovereign's 
desertion  of  the  Whigs  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Regency.  The  nature  of  that  party's  hostility, 
as  a  whole,  may  be  gathered  from  Mr.  Creevey's 
piquant  commonplace  book,  and  Lord  Grey  added 
to  his  resentment  a  haughty  contempt  which  was 
particularly  galling  to  the  royal  renegade.  It  is, 
indeed,  certain  that  while  Lord  Grey  would  under 
no  compulsion,  except  that  of  imperative  duty  to 
the  State,  have  consented  to  act  as  George  the 
Fourth's  minister,  the  King  was  no  less  firmly 
resolved  on  no  consideration  to  admit  that  nobleman 
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to  his  councils.  Contempt  was  a  weapon  under 
which  he  winced  even  more  than  he  did  under  that 
of  ridicule. 

Nor,  as  we  have  seen,  did  Mr.  Canning  brook  his 
high  and  mighty  antagonist's  mordant  attacks  any 
more  patiently.  He  had  not,  it  is  true,  been  guilty 
of  actual  desertion,  but  he  had  coquetted  with  the 
Whig  leaders,  only  to  cry  off  when  better  prospects 
revealed  themselves  in  the  opposite  camp.  Lord 
Grey  had  forgotten  neither  the  youthful  apostasy 
which  inspired  Colonel  Fitzpatrick's  epigram,  nor  the 
vacillating  overtures  of  1807.  But  both  were  venial 
misdemeanours  compared  with  that  of  insidiously 
assimilating  Liberalism,  and  thereby  enticing  Lord 
Grey's  supporters  to  cross  over  to  the  enemy's 
camp.  Well  might  the  Whig  leader,  who  had  been 
nothing  if  not  consistent,  feel  rage  in  his  heart 
when  he  saw  the  man  whom  he  regarded  as  no 
better  than  a  specious  and  crafty  adventurer 
gradually  undermining  the  stronghold  in  which  he 
had  so  long  entrenched  himself.  His  rancour  and 
resentment  knew  no  bounds,  and  if  any  political 
attack  accelerated  Mr.  Canning's  end  it  was 
unquestionably  that  delivered  by  Lord  Grey. 

But  no  such  impetus  was  needed  to  hasten  his 
progress  to  the  grave.  As  early  as  May  in  1827 
he  was  evidently  a  mortally  stricken  man,  though 
he  contrived  to  struggle  through  his  duties  until 
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the  rising  of  the  House.  But  those  who  saw  him 
during  the  session  were  shocked  by  his  altered 
appearance.  Though  not  yet  fifty-seven,  he  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  grown  aged  and  enfeebled.  The 
flashing  eye,  it  is  true,  was  still  there,  but  it  gleamed 
with  an  ominous  brightness  from  a  wasted  and 
ashen  cheek.  The  old  archness  and  gaiety  had 
given  place  to  a  morbidly  bitter  cynicism,  as  he  sat 
with  curled  lip  listening  to  what  he  scornfully 
described  "  as  the  yelp  of  his  own  turnspits."  The 
session  over,  his  malady  rapidly  developed,  and  in 
an  audience  with  the  King,  who  noticed  with 
concern  his  distressing  condition,  he  remarked  that 
he  did  not  know  what  was  the  matter  with  him,  he 
felt  "  ill  all  over."  His  physician  ordered  a  change 
of  air,  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  undertake 
any  but  the  shortest  journey,  and  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  considerately  offered  him  the  use  of  his 
villa  at  Chiswick,  of  which  under  almost  similar 
conditions  another  dying  statesman,  Charles  Fox, 
had  been  induced  to  avail  himself  more  than 
twenty  years  before.  But  in  both  cases  the  sufferer 
was  beyond  hope.  After  a  few  days  of  agony, 
unconsciousness  set  in  and  the  end  came.  There 
was  no  sentimental  death-bed  scene,  or  dramatic 
apostrophe.  The  great  minister  expired  in  the 
presence  only  of  those  most  dear  to  him,  one  of 
whom,  a  son  of  brilliant  promise,  was  destined  to 
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renew  not  a  little  of  his  father's  renown,  and,  at  an 
even  earlier  age,  to  follow  him  to  the  tomb.  He 
was  laid  with  becoming  circumstance  in  the  fane 
where  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  he  had 
beheld  the  last  honours  paid  to  the  illustrious  chief 
whom  he  had  so  deeply  loved  and  so  steadfastly 
revered.  There,  likewise,  repose  his  two  distin- 
guished kinsmen,  Charles  and  Stratford  Canning, 
both  Tenderers  of  arduous  and  devoted  service  to 
their  country.  With  the  second  of  these,  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  the  name  became  extinct 
among  English  statesmen ;  but  so  long  as  lofty 
enterprise  and  enlightened  counsels,  the  splendour 
of  intellect  and  the  spell  of  oratory,  shall  be  held 
of  account,  it  will  never  cease  to  illuminate  the 
nation's  annals. 

Some  attempt  has  been  made  in  these  pages  to 
give  an  indication  of  Mr.  Canning's  personality  and 
the  principal  features  of  his  career.  As  may  have 
been  gathered,  his  character  was  a  somewhat 
complex  one,  but  he  may,  perhaps,  be  not  inaptly 
summed  up  as  a  man  of  high  genius  and  commen- 
surate ambition,  who,  though  never  deficient  in 
personal  honour,  too  easily  allowed  himself  to 
sacrifice  consistency  to  his  own  political  advance- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  urged  for  him 
that  his  path  was  beset  with  a  long  succession  of 
difficulties  and  obstacles  to  cope  with  which  it 
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needed  the  utmost  patience,  and  self-control  of  no 
common  order.  These  qualities  unfortunately 
Mr.  Canning  did  not  possess.  Conscious  of  abilities 
that  entitled  him  to  the  first  place,  he  could  not 
brook  the  perversity  of  fortune  that  kept  him  with 
obstinate  persistence  in  the  background.  He, 
accordingly,  permitted  himself  from  time  to  time 
to  descend  from  the  lofty  position  which  he  had 
assumed,  and,  rather  than  suffer  continued  eclipse, 
to  impair  if  not  to  sully  his  reputation.  Probably 
his  genius  and  attractive  qualities  had  no  more 
cordial  admirer  than  Sir  Walter  Scott;  but  even 
that  kindly  appreciator  was  constrained  to  estimate 
him  not  altogether  favourably. 

"  As  for  Canning,"  he  writes  in  his  diary,  "  with 
his  immense  talent,  wit  and  eloquence,  he  unhappily 
wants  prudence  and  patience,  and  in  his  eager  desire 
to  scramble  to  the  highest  point  is  not  sufficiently 
select  as  to  his  assistants." 

From  that  judgment  it  is  impossible  to  dissent ; 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  difficult  to  withhold  sympathy 
from  one  of  whose  brilliant  endowments  Fortune 
made,  so  to  speak,  such  pitiless  sport.  To  such  a 
man  the  temptation  to  waver  was  overpowering. 
It  required  a  statesman  of  the  stern  inflexibility 
and  supreme  endurance  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  preserve  an 
even  course  against  so  strong  an  opposing  tide. 
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THE  FIVE  MONTHS'  ADMINISTRATION 

MR.  CANNING'S  untimely  death  was  necessarily  a 
severe  blow  both  to  the  King  and  to  the  Govern- 
ment. His  Majesty,  whose  "  ease  and  comfort " 
the  late  Premier  had  always  made  a  special  point  of 
consulting,  found  himself  for  the  second  time  in  less 
than  six  months  deprived  of  his  principal  minister, 
the  loss  on  the  present  occasion  being  infinitely 
more  difficult  to  repair.  His  situation  was  cer- 
tainly far  from  enviable.  The  "  scratch  "  team  got 
together  with  so  much  difficulty  by  Mr.  Canning, 
however  ably  kept  in  hand  by  his  masterly  driving, 
now  that  he  no  longer  held  the  reins  was  only  too 
likely  to  kick  over  the  traces,  if  it  did  not  succeed 
in  upsetting  the  coach.  Forced  by  circumstances 
to  accept  a  pro-Catholic  administration,  the  King 
had,  at  least,  been  able  to  feel  that  it  was  headed 
by  a  statesman  of  the  first  order  and  the  highest 
prestige.  That  statesman's  death  had  left  on  his 
hands  a  "  patchwork  "  Government  to  whose  main 
policy  he  was  strongly  opposed,  without  a  single 
individual  to  whom  the  Premiership  could  with  any 
confidence  be  entrusted.  It  is  true  that  there 
were  certain  members  of  the  Cabinet,  such  as 
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Mr.  Huskisson  and  Lord  Palmerston,  who  in  point 
of  mere  ability  would  have  made  by  no  means 
contemptible  successors  to  Mr.  Canning.  But  their 
day  was  not  yet.  Their  authority  and  influence 
were  far  from  being  equal  to  their  talents,  while  one 
of  them,  Lord  Palmerston,  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
distinctly  a  persona  ingrata  at  Court.  Accordingly 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  send  for  the  ci-devant 
Mr.  Robinson,  who  in  point  of  Cabinet  status  stood 
next  in  order  of  succession. 

Although  this  colourless  functionary  was  a  terrible 
"  come  down  "  from  such  a  minister  as  Mr.  Canning, 
there  was  one  advantage  attending  his  appointment 
which  the  King  determined  to  push  to  the  utmost. 
It  was  quite  certain  that  Lord  Goderich,  however 
inferior  as  a  statesman,  was  likely  to  prove  far  more 
amenable  in  the  matter  of  patronage  than  either 
Lord  Liverpool  or  Mr.  Canning.  Cherishing  this 
consolatory  reflection,  the  King  accepted  the 
inevitable  with  comparative  equanimity.  He  had 
already,  in  fact,  resolved  to  show  his  mettle  as  an 
"emancipated"  Sovereign  by  a  proceeding  alto- 
gether unprecedented,  at  any  rate,  in  the  annals 
of  the  Georgian  dynasty.  Hardly  had  the  new 
Premier  kissed  hands — which  in  view  of  the 
troubled  situation  he  appears  to  have  done  with 
considerable  reluctance — when  the  King  coolly 
instructed  Sir  William  Knighton  to  offer  the 
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Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  to  an  official 
whose  aptitude  for  that  eminent  post  was  measured 
solely  by  the  usefulness  which  he  had  displayed  in 
managing  His  Majesty's  private  business.  This 
individual  was  a  certain  Mr.  Herries,  a  gentleman 
of  commercial  origin,  who  had  long  served  as  a 
financial  underling  in  Tory  administrations,  but 
whose  qualifications  for  the  Chancellorship  of  the 
Exchequer  had  never  been  suspected  either  by  him- 
self or  his  colleagues.  To  do  Mr.  Herries  justice, 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  over  eager  to 
accept  the  proffered  honour ;  but  the  King  would 
hear  of  no  refusal,  and  commanded  his  attendance  at 
Windsor  for  the  purpose  of  kissing  hands.  Thither 
he  accordingly  repaired,  to  figure  in  an  episode 
which  he  afterwards  described  as  providing  material 
enough  for  a  volume.  It  certainly  would  contribute 
a  highly  effective  scene  to  a  political  comedy. 

Shortly  after  the  Chancellor-Elect's  arrival  at  the 
Castle,  the  new  Premier  also  made  his  appearance, 
and  was  at  once  buttonholed  by  a  bevy  of  Govern- 
ment Whigs  who,  anxious  to  further  their  own 
interests,  insisted  on  their  embarrassed  chief  pro- 
testing against  the  proposed  appointment.  Between 
his  fear  of  losing  the  Whig  support,  his  reluctance 
to  oppose  the  King's  wishes,  and  his  anxiety  to 
avoid  unhandsome  behaviour  to  Mr.  Herries,  the 
luckless  minister  found  himself  in  a  truly  desperate 
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plight.  The  Whigs,  however,  carried  the  day, 
and  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  asking 
Mr.  Herries  to  withdraw  his  acceptance  of  the 
Chancellorship.  Under  the  circumstances,  that 
gentleman  had  no  alternative  but  to  acquiesce. 
Accordingly,  on  entering  the  presence-chamber  he 
respectfully  intimated  that  he  did  not  see  his  way 
to  taking  up  the  appointment.  The  King,  however, 
was  not  to  be  put  off.  Suspecting  that  counter 
influences  had  been  at  work,  he  compelled  his 
protege  to  disclose  what  had  transpired  in  the  ante- 
room. On  hearing  the  facts  he  burst  into  a 
paroxysm  of  indignation  which  lasted  fully  an  hour 
and  culminated  in  a  passionate  declaration  that  "  he 
would  not  be  dictated  to,"  an  utterance  which  he 
forthwith  enforced  by  thrusting  the  seals  of  office 
into  Mr.  Herries'  hands.  On  the  new  Chancellor's 
exit  Lord  Goderich  demanded  an  audience,  and, 
after  another  tempestuous  scene,  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  King  to  reconsider  the  matter.  This, 
not  unnaturally,  was  an  unpleasant  turn  of  affairs 
for  Mr.  Herries,  who  on  reaching  town  with  the 
seals  in  his  pocket  had  considered  himself  justified 
in  announcing  the  appointment  as  a  fait  accompli. 
However,  back  he  journeyed  to  Windsor,  this  time 
under  the  wing  of  certain  Tory  members  of  the 
Government,  and  a  parley  of  four  hours  took  place, 
the  King  dilating  for  an  hour  and  a  half  on  "  his 
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authority,"  "his  feelings,"  "his  character,"  and 
"  his  honour,"  with  the  result  that  the  distracted 
Mr.  Herries  once  more  returned  to  town  confirmed 
in  his  appointment,  but  fuming  at  what  he  regarded 
as  the  underhand  behaviour  of  Lord  Goderich. 
The  King,  on  his  side,  instead  of  crediting  the 
unhappy  Premier  with  the  disinterested  motives 
by  which  he  certainly  was  actuated,  deliberately 
charged  him  with  intriguing  to  retain  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer's  official  residence  "  until 
his  wife  was  confined  "  !  Then  came  the  crowning 
touch  of  this  comedy  of  cross-purposes.  Quivering 
with  indignation  at  such  sordid  conduct  on  the  part 
of  his  first  minister,  His  Majesty  rang  the  bell  and 
told  the  page  to  send  in  Lord  Bexley  (otherwise 
"  Van  "  and  "  Old  Nick,"  Cobbett's  favourite  butt) 
and  appointed  him  Premier  instead  ! 

Lord  Bexley,  however,  knew  better  than  to 
take  the  incensed  monarch  at  his  word,  and  after 
prolonged  bickerings  and  recriminations  matters 
eventually  quieted  down,  Lord  Goderich  remaining 
Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Herries  retaining  the 
Exchequer.  But  the  lull  was  only  temporary ; 
before  long  the  discordant  elements  in  the  Cabinet 
began  actively  to  assert  themselves.  The  Whig 
section  clamoured  for  the  introduction  of  Lords 
Wellesley  and  Holland,  which  His  Majesty  refused 
to  sanction,  with  the  result  that  Lord  Lansdowne 
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and  his  friends  prepared  to  secede;  while  Mr. 
Huskisson,  the  Canningite,  and  Mr.  Herries,  the 
Tory  proper,  engaged  in  a  battle-royal  respecting 
the  chairmanship  of  a  finance  committee,  each 
threatening  resignation  unless  his  view  prevailed  ! 
Such  a  state  of  affairs  would  have  been  trying 
enough  to  a  strong  Premier ;  its  effect  on  one  so 
infirm  as  Lord  Goderich  was  nothing  short  of 
demoralising.  He  shuffled  about  among  the  con- 
tending factions,  timidly  endeavouring  to  pour  oil 
on  the  troubled  waters,  which,  however,  only  grew 
more  and  more  disturbed,  until  his  utter  helpless- 
ness convinced  even  his  most  partial  friends  that 
it  was  impossible  that  he  should  remain  at  the  helm. 
He  had,  in  fact,  within  the  space  of  a  few  weeks 
not  only  made  himself  a  laughing-stock,  but  the 
Government  a  by-word,  an  achievement  as  little 
relished  by  the  King  as  it  was  by  his  colleagues. 
His  Majesty,  indeed,  who  had  by  this  time  induced 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  resume  the  command 
of  the  army,  only  awaited  a  convenient  pretext  for 
giving  the  Premier  his  congL  This  soon  presented 
itself.  To  a  feeble  remonstrance  at  the  exclusion 
of  Lords  Wellesley  and  Holland,  his  lordship  added 
a  plaintive  postscript  to  the  effect  that  Lady 
Goderich's  health  occasioned  him  such  anxiety  that 
he  was  afraid  that  he  should  be  unequal  to  remaining 
at  his  post!  This  postscript  gave  the  King  the 
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desired  opportunity.  He  immediately  sent  for  the 
highly-strung  husband,  and,  dexterously  avoiding 
all  references  to  the  political  portion  of  the  letter, 
sympathetically  condoled  with  him  on  his  marital 
anxieties,  an  act  of  touching  condescension  which  so 
affected  the  susceptible  Prime  Minister  that  he  was 
not  only  reduced  to  tears  but  to  accepting  the 
loan  of  his  Sovereign's  pocket-handkerchief !  This 
pathetic  interview  settled  the  business.  Lord 
Goderich  left  the  royal  presence  no  longer  Prime 
Minister,  though  with  a  considerate  injunction 
from  his  Sovereign  "to  go  home  and  take  care  of 
himself."  Whether  he  was  permitted  to  retain  the 
pocket-handkerchief  as  an  heirloom  has  not  been 
recorded  ;  but,  infinitely  relieved,  he  hurried  back 
to  his  domestic  duties,  while,  no  less  relieved,  His 
Majesty  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  record  that  the  lady  who  thus 
afforded  so  opportune  a  pretext  to  George  the 
Fourth  was  spared  to  her  solicitous  consort  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ;  though,  if  Mr.  Jekyll  is 
to  be  credited,  her  condition  was  alarming  enough 
for  some  months  after  his  resignation.  "  Lady 
Goderich,"  he  writes  in  December,  1828,  "is  half 
mad.  She  makes  my  apothecary  drive  out  with 
her  daily  in  an  open  carrriage  ;  she  lies  at  length. 
He  feels  her  pulse  the  whole  way,  and  two  maids 
sit  opposite  with  brandy  and  water." 
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Truly   an   appropriate  spouse  for  so   supine    a 
minister ! 

Among  feeble  Premiers  Lord  Goderich  un- 
doubtedly takes  the  pas.  He  is  the  only  one  of 
the  long  array  who  never  met  Parliament.  He 
held  office,  indeed,  for  barely  five  months,  during 
which  period  he  contrived  to  cut  a  more  con- 
temptible figure  than  even  the  "  doddering  "  Duke 
of  Newcastle.  Yet  as  Lord  Liverpool'^  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  he  had  acquitted  himself,  if  not 
brilliantly,  with  considerable  success,  impressing 
even  so  shrewd  a  judge  as  Mr.  Canning  as  a  states- 
man of  marked  promise.  At  Harrow,  where, 
perhaps  judiciously,  his  Premiership  is  uncom- 
memorated,  he  was  regarded  as  no  less  likely  to 
attain  future  distinction  than  Lords  Palmerston, 
Aberdeen,  Althorp,  and  Cottenham,  who  were  all 
his  contemporaries.  Palmerston,  indeed,  who  was 
destined  to  become  perhaps  the  most  powerful  and 
certainly  the  most  popular  Prime  Minister  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  was  long  considered  decidedly 
his  inferior,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  possessed 
nearly  every  quality  in  which  Lord  Goderich  was 
deficient.  How,  after  such  a  pitiful  fiasco,  the  ex- 
Premier  could  venture  to  re-enter  political  life  is 
little  short  of  amazing  ;  but  he  actually  did  contrive 
to  reappear  in  various  departments  of  the  State, 
oscillating  with  characteristic  irresoluteness  between 
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the  Whig  and  Tory  camps.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, it  is  true,  did  not  enlist  him  ;  but  he  figured  as 
Secretary  for  War  and  the  Colonies  in  Lord  Grey's 
administration,  earning  by  his  timorous  policy  the 
sobriquet  of  "  Goody  Goderich,"  for  which,  by  the 
way,  he  was  also  indebted  to  Cobbett,  though  it 
became  by  no  means  so  popular  as  that  of  "  Pros- 
perity Robinson."  After  three  years  of  effete 
administration  in  that  office  he  was  placed  out  of 
harm's  way  by  being  appointed  Lord  Privy  Seal,  an 
ignominious  transformation  for  which  he  was  con- 
soled by  "  a  kick  upstairs  "  in  the  shape  of  a  step 
in  the  peerage  which  enabled  him  to  forsake  the 
ill-starred  title  of  Viscount  Goderich  for  that  of  the 
Earl  of  Ripon.  He  did  not,  however,  remain  much 
longer  a  Whig  minister,  the  Government's  policy 
respecting  the  Irish  Church  proving  more  than  he 
was  able  to  digest,  and  in  1834  he  resigned  the 
Privy  Seal.  He  was  now  doomed  to  spend  seven 
years  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
repented  his  conversion  to  the  Whig  party  and 
returned  to  the  Tory  ranks,  for  which  act  of  con- 
trition he  was  rewarded  by  the  Presidency  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  under  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In  this 
office,  however,  he  was  apparently  not  quite  com- 
fortable, for  in  1843  he  was  again  "  degraded,"  being 
on  this  occasion  consigned  to  the  Board  of  Control. 
There  he  continued  to  remain  until  Sir  Robert 
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Peel  went  out  in  1846,  from  which  time  he  found 
himself  relegated  to  private  life  until  his  decease 
many  years  afterwards,  on  the  verge  of  eighty. 

Unique  in  his  experiences  as  a  Premier,  Lord 
Goderich  was  also  unrivalled  as  a  political  Proteus. 
Starting  as  an  orthodox  Tory,  he  next  became  a 
Canningite,  then  a  Whig,  and  finally  once  more 
a  Tory.  His  numerous  changes  were  presumably 
conscientious,  for,  like  all  the  Robinsons,  he  was 
the  essence  of  respectability ;  but  his  "  last  phase," 
at  all  events,  is  somewhat  perplexing.  From 
Tory  to  Canningite  and  Canningite  to  Whig  is 
intelligible  enough :  Lord  Palmerston,  without 
incurring  any  charge  of  inconsistency,  pursued  a 
similar  course  ;  but  to  return  to  the  Tory  camp  after 
having  swallowed  Whig  principles  and  pocketed 
Whig  pay  for  upwards  of  five  years  was,  surely, 
almost  an  unprecedented  achievement  in  the  annals 
of  political  recantation.  It  is  only  fair  to  record 
that,  thanks  to  Harrow  and  Cambridge,  he  had  a 
certain  aptitude  for  classical  quotations,  with  which 
he  delighted  to  embellish  his  parliamentary  deliver- 
ances, and  was  presumably  not  uninitiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  science,  as  his  name  figures  among  the 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  survived  until 
two  years  after  the  Indian  Mutiny,  an  amiable, 
methodical  old  gentleman  who  was  pointed  out 
compassionately  to  the  rising  generation  as  "  poor 
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old  'Prosperity  Robinson,'  who  had  somehow  or 
other  a  long  time  ago  been  Prime  Minister  for  a 
few  months,  and  then  resigned  in  a  fit  of  tears 
because  he  was  afraid  to  face  Parliament." 

The  self-extinction  of  Lord  Goderich  brought 
down  the  "  Junction  Ministry,"  (as  it  was  euphe- 
mistically called  by  Lord  Brougham)  like  a  house  of 
cards.  Needless  to  state,  the  Whig  recruits  were 
hardly  disposed  to  serve  under  the  "  Ultra  "  Duke 
of  Wellington,  whom  the  King  had  now  com- 
missioned to  form  a  Government,  and  they  accord- 
ingly relinquished  office,  sorely  ruffled  at  so  ignomi- 
nious an  end  to  an  alliance  which  had  proved  un- 
profitable to  themselves  and  found  little  favour  with 
the  party  at  large.  It  now  remained  to  be  seen 
what  course  would  be  taken  by  the  Canningites. 
Would  they  join  their  late  colleagues  in  opposition, 
or  place  themselves  at  the  service  of  a  chief  with 
whose  political  principles  and  methods  they  were 
emphatically  at  variance,  and  who  had  shown  such 
bitter  hostility  to  Mr.  Canning  ?  Actuated  appa- 
rently by  the  reasoning  that  as  pro-Catholics  they 
might  as  justifiably  serve  under  the  anti-Catholic 
Duke  of  Wellington  as  they  had  done  under  the 
anti-Catholic  Lord  Liverpool,  they  decided  to  join 
his  Grace's  Government.  But  in  taking  this  step 
they  closed  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  events  of 
the  last  nine  months  had  invested  them  with  an 
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entirely  altered  character,  which  should  have  pre- 
cluded any  return  to  the  status  quo  ante.  By 
enlisting  under  Mr.  Canning  they  had  placed  the 
past  behind  them  and  committed  themselves  to  a 
new  order  of  things  which  should  have  estopped 
them  from  serving  again  under  an  anti-Catholic 
Premier,  and  of  all  anti-Catholic  Premiers  under 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Personal  considerations 
were,  however,  allowed  to  prevail,  and  when  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  had  no  very  abundant 
material  for  forming  a  Government,  invited  their 
co-operation,  they  made  little  difficulty  in  assenting, 
though,  as  will  be  shown  later,  it  was  not  long 
before  they  were  called  upon  to  pay  the  penalty  of 
their  too  ready  adhesion. 
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THE    DICTATOR   OF   DOWNING    STREET 

WHEN  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  commis- 
sioned by  George  the  Fourth  to  form  a  Govern- 
ment he  was,  as  politicians  go,  still  in  the  prime  of 
life,  being  little  more  than  fifty-nine.  Since  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo  his  sword  had  been  sheathed, 
and  from  1818  to  1827  he  had  sat  in  Lord  Liver- 
pool's Cabinet  as  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance. 
To  this  post  he  added  on  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  York  that  of  commander-in-chief,  still  retaining 
his  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  But  on  Mr.  Canning's 
succession  to  the  Premiership  he  resigned  both 
offices,  resuming,  however,  the  commandership-in- 
chief  when  Lord  Goderich  became  Prime  Minister, 
though  not  joining  the  Government.  The  post 
was  offered  to  him  at  the  direct  instance  of  the 
King  through  the  agency  of  his  old  comrade  in 
arms,  Lord  Anglesey,  who  posted  down  to  the 
country,  obtained  the  Duke's  acceptance,  and  posted 
back  to  the  anxious  Cabinet,  which  attached  great 
importance  to  his  Grace's  support.  "  Well,  gentle- 
men," exclaimed  the  Marquis  on  entering  the  room, 
"  I  have  done  your  business  for  you,  but,  by  God — 
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mark  my  words — he'll  trip  you  all  up  before  the 
year  is  out." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ministry  tripped  itself 
up ;  but  Lord  Anglesey's  remark  at  least  tended 
to  show  that  in  his  opinion  political  leadership  was 
not  so  far  from  the  Duke's  thoughts  as  his  public 
utterances  had  seemed  to  indicate.  These  had 
been  of  the  most  unequivocal  character.  After 
Mr.  Canning's  appointment  he  had  stated  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that,  so  far  from  aspiring  to  the 
Premiership,  he  was  wholly  unfit  for  such  a  post, 
and  should  "be  worse  than  mad  to  entertain  the 
idea."  If  that  was  his  sentiment  in  April,  1827,  it 
is  somewhat  strange  that  he  should  have  so  com- 
pletely changed  it  by  January,  1828,  as  to  consent 
to  form  an  administration.  But,  in  spite  of  his 
strenuous  disclaimer,  there  is  good  ground  for 
suspecting  that  the  Duke  was  considerably  chagrined 
when  the  succession  fell  to  Mr.  Canning  instead  of 
to  himself.  That  certainly  was  Mr.  Canning's  own 
view.  "  My  belief  is,"  he  writes  to  Sir  W.  Knighton 
on  the  5th  of  April,  1827,  "  that  he  (the  Duke),  and 
perhaps  Peel  too,  hoped  the  explanation  between 
me  and  the  Duke  would  end  in  my  begging  him  to 
take  the  government.  I  mention  this  because  it  is 
contrary  to  the  belief  which  I  had  before  stated  to 
you  that  the  Duke  never  thought  of  himself  for  that 
part.  Further  light  has  changed  that  belief  entirely." 
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Whether  such  was  the  case  or  not  in  1827,  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  Duke's  attitude  in  1828, 
and  his  sudden  change  of  front  was  the  first  indica- 
tion to  the  public  that  the  "iron"  of  which  his 
character  was  reputed  to  be  composed  had  a  con- 
siderable admixture  of  elastic. 

If  Mr.  Canning  had  disappointed  the  expectations 
of  the  Duke  in  assuming  the  Premiership  for  him- 
self, his  Grace  was  responsible  for  a  similar  dis- 
appointment when  called  upon  to  form  his  Govern- 
ment. On  this  occasion  the  discomfited  statesman 
was  the  Duke's  elder  brother,  the  Marquis  Wellesley, 
who  had  the  advantage  of  his  Grace  riot  only  in  the 
matter  of  age,  but  in  point  of  political  ability.  In 
early  years  the  Marquis  had  taken  his  younger 
brother  by  the  hand  and  been  of  the  highest  service 
to  him,  not  only  in  India,  but  during  the  Peninsular 
campaign,  when  as  Mr.  Perceval's  Foreign  Secretary 
he  strenuously  combated  that  minister's  niggardly 
support  of  the  war.  Notwithstanding  the  Duke's 
immense  military  successes,  the  Marquis  never 
altogether  ceased  to  regard  him  with  a  somewhat 
patronising  air,  to  which  was  added  a  tinge  of 
jealousy  occasioned  by  the  reversal  that  had  taken 
place  of  late  years  in  their  respective  positions.  The 
Marquis,  in  fact,  though  a  statesman  of  the  highest 
ability,  had  been  almost  as  unlucky  a  politician  as 
Mr.  Canning,  a  circumstance  which  his  younger 
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brother  and  former  proteges  unbroken  success  had 
rendered  none  the  more  palatable.  The  contrast 
between  the  brothers  was  remarkable,  the  Marquis 
being  as  profuse  and  ostentatious  as  the  Duke  was 
frugal  and  unassuming.  Even  his  ordinary  drive 
along  Piccadilly  savoured  of  a  royal  progress,  and 
he  never  paid  a  country-house  visit  without  a 
princely  retinue,  including  two  grooms  of  the 
chamber,  whose  special  duty  it  was  to  make  the 
grand  seigneur's  bed !  The  Duke,  on  the  other 
hand,  deprecated  even  the  services  of  a  single  valet, 
being  accustomed  to  declare  that  "  he  always 
brushed  his  own  clothes,  and,  if  he  dared,  would 
black  his  own  boots  "  !  The  single  quality  which 
the  brothers  appear  to  have  had  in  common  was  a 
susceptibility  to  feminine  charms,  the  Duke,  how- 
ever, observing  comparative  decorum,  while  the 
liaisons  of  the  Marquis  were  conducted  with  an 
open  defiance  of  "  Mrs.  Grundy."  His  favourite 
siren  was  a  certain  Miss  Moll  Raffles,  whose  lineage, 
no  less  than  her  language,  was  closely  connected 
with  Billingsgate  Market.  Miss  Raffles  must  have 
possessed  overpowering  fascinations,  for,  in  spite  of 
her  tempestuous  tantrums  and  frequent  inconstancy, 
the  Marquis  was  always  ready  to  grant  her  the 
fullest  amnesty.  When  deserted  for  some  more 
juvenile  swain,  he  possessed  his  soul  in  patience, 
greeting  her  return  with  rejoicing  in  which  humble 
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gratitude  was  plentifully  mingled.  Neither  brother 
had  been  conspicuous  for  conjugal  affection,  but 
here  again  they  presented  a  decided  contrast. 
The  Marquis's  first  marriage  would  never  have 
taken  place  but  for  a  ruse,  while  the  Duke,  though 
equally  reluctant,  married  from  a  stern  sense  of 
duty.  Both  made  indifferent  husbands,  but  while 
the  Marquis  lived  apart  from  his  two  successive 
wives,  the  Duke  arid  Duchess  shared  the  same  roof, 
though  that  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  for  their 
connubial  unity.  In  the  diaries  and  gossip  of  the 
day  the  name  of  the  Duchess  of  Wellington  does 
not  occur  half  a  dozen  times.  To  the  world  at 
large  she  to  all  intents  and  purposes  had  no  existence. 
The  Duchess  appears  to  have  been  a  well-meaning, 
inoffensive  lady,  with  a  somewhat  inconvenient 
addiction  to  what  she  conceived  to  be  the  wifely 
duty.  For  instance,  during  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paign she  sent  out  to  headquarters  for  her  lord's 
bodily  comfort  a  large  consignment  of  warm  under- 
clothing, which,  after  various  adventures,  finally 
reached  its  destination.  "  What  the  devil's  all 
this  ? "  was  the  great  captain's  complimentary 
exclamation  on  the  opening  of  the  package.  "  Just 
send  it  back  again  to  where  it  came  from."  No 
doubt  the  two  fair  ladies  who  were  rumoured  to  be 
unofficially  attached  to  the  commander-in-chief s 
staff  throughout  the  campaign,  occasionally,  it  is 
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said,  appearing  in  masculine  regimentals,  made  very 
merry  over  this  demonstration  of  wifely  solicitude. 
The  Duke  used  to  declare  that  no  woman  ever 
really  loved  him.  If  so,  he  was  singularly  unfor- 
tunate, for  his  "attachments"  were  numerous, 
including  such  renowned  beauties  as  Lady  Sarah 
Lennox  (in  her  later  stage)  and  Lady  Frances 
Wedderburn  Webster,  of  whom  Lord  Byron  was 
for  a  time  so  fervent  an  admirer.  Lady  Frances, 
who  was  in  the  ascendant  at  the  period  of  Waterloo, 
was  credited  with  receiving  hourly  bulletins  from 
the  field  of  battle,  and  an  enterprising  journalist, 
getting  wind  of  the  liaison,  was  bold  enough  to 
comment  upon  it  with  such  imaginary  embellish- 
ments in  public  print  that  the  Duke  found  it 
necessary  to  invoke  a  court  of  law,  where  he 
succeeded  in  mulcting  the  over-adventurous  scribe 
to  the  tune  of  £2,000. 

In  view  of  such  marked  differences  in  tempera- 
ment and  character,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there 
should  have  been  little  sympathy  between  the  two 
brothers.  Still,  taking  into  account  his  own  vastly 
superior  political  abilities,  combined  with  the  Duke's 
quite  recent  declaration  of  his  total  unfitness  to 
become  Prime  Minister,  it  is  not  altogether  surpris- 
ing that  the  Marquis  should  have  entertained  the 
idea  that  his  younger  brother  when  sent  for  by  the 
King  would  recommend  him  as  a  successor  to  Lord 
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Goderich.  But  "that  cunning  fellow,  my  brother 
Arthur,"  as  he  was  afterwards  fond  of  describing  the 
Duke,  had  no  such  intention.  The  Marquis  sat  at 
home  awaiting  the  hoped-for  visit  in  vain.  The 
Duke  omitted  to  call,  and  the  Marquis  had  the 
mortification  of  hearing  second-hand  that  "  the 
cunning  fellow"  had  become  Prime  Minister 
himself.  He  never  forgave  the  supersession,  and  his 
favourite  amusement  for  some  months  afterwards, 
when  not  dallying  with  Miss  Raffles  or  nymphs  of  a 
kindred  order,  was  "  to  sit  and  abuse  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  by  the  hour."  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  Duke's  appointment  as  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  a  year  or  two  later  did  not 
tend  to  improve  matters,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
Marquis  was  one  of  the  most  elegant  scholars  of 
his  day,  while  the  Duke  was  so  deficient  in  classical 
lore  as  to  be  obliged  to  get  his  installation  address 
composed  by  his  body  physician,  the  preference  in 
this  instance  was  probably  even  more  exasperating. 
The  Duke  found  it  no  easy  task  to  form  an 
administration.  Of  the  Whig  section  proper  only 
the  Attorney- General,  Scarlett,  remained,  not  a 
little  to  the  indignation  of  the  Tory  lawyers.  Mr. 
William  Lamb  (afterwards  Lord  Melbourne)  also 
retained  his  office.  Though  nominally  a  Whig,  he 
had  practically  ranged  himself  with  the  Canningites, 
who,  as  we  have  shown,  also  consented  to  serve 
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under  the  Duke.  Apart  from  these  elements,  the 
new  Government  was  composed  of  former  members 
of  Lord  Liverpool's  administration,  Mr.  Peel 
being  appointed  Home  Secretary  and  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Though  of  course  facile 
princeps,  Peel  had  as  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  two 
statesmen  who  were  destined,  like  himself,  to 
attain  the  Premiership,  namely,  Lords  Aberdeen 
and  Palmerston,  while  outside  the  Cabinet  William 
Lamb  (as  Lord  Melbourne)  and  Edward  Stanley 
(as  Lord  Derby)  also  achieved  that  distinction. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington's  Government  was,  there- 
fore, at  least  remarkable  for  numbering  no  less 
than  five  future  Prime  Ministers,  four  of  whom 
twice  held  the  office.  Peel,  Palmerston,  and  Aber- 
deen were,  by  the  way,  all  Harrovians,  the  two 
latter  having  left  the  school  before  Peel  entered  it. 
Yet  Peel  had  been  twice  Prime  Minister  and  was 
in  his  grave  before  either  of  his  seniors  headed  an 
administration.  In  later  years  Palmerston  and  Aber- 
deen served  in  opposing  camps  ;  but  during  the 
Crimean  War  they  again  became  colleagues,  and  there 
is  an  amusing  passage  in  Queen  Victoria's  letters  in 
which  the  Queen  describes  Lord  Palmerston  as 
getting  over  some  objection  respecting  Lord 
Aberdeen  by  gaily  referring  to  the  fact  that  they 
had  been  at  Harrow  together. 

Of  Lord  Liverpool's  former  colleagues  the  most 
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notable  omission  was  Lord  Eldon,  who  had  resigned 
the  Great  Seal  on  Mr.  Canning  becoming  Premier. 
The  ex- Chancellor,  though  hardly  expecting  to 
replace  Lord  Lyndhurst  on  the  Woolsack,  certainly 
entertained  hopes  of  receiving  some  other  post  in 
the  Duke's  Government ;  and  the  King,  who  was 
anxious  that  it  should  include  so  uncompromising 
an  anti- Catholic  as  the  old  lord,  had  asked  his 
Grace  to  make  room  for  him.  But  in  a  charac- 
teristic letter  the  Duke  declined  to  do  so.  While 
expressing  proper  respect  for  Lord  Eldon's  judicial 
abilities,  he  states  that  he  was  of  very  slight  use  in 
council,  being,  in  fact,  little  better  than  a  dead- 
weight. As  events  turned  out,  the  Duke's  decision 
was  a  fortunate  one,  for  in  the  momentous  crisis 
that  was  impending  the  bigoted  Chancellor  would 
have  proved  a  very  inconvenient  colleague.  He 
was  now  forced  to  realise  that  he  had  been  definitely 
relegated  to  the  shelf,  a  fate  which,  after  so  many 
years  of  public  eminence,  was  by  no  meanspalatable. 
His  time,  which  hung  heavily  on  his  hands,  was 
mostly  divided  between  complaints  of  neglect  on 
the  part  of  his  former  colleagues  and  doleful 
jeremiads  on  the  approaching  doom  of  the  country. 
Society  he  had  never  cared  for,  nor  did  he  find 
much  distraction  in  his  bookshelves.  His  chief 
recreations  were  to  gossip  about  the  past  with  a 
few  obsequious  relatives  and  lesser  legal  luminaries, 
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or  to  watch  from  his  window  the  great  world  that 
knew  him  no  longer,  as  it  careered  along  Piccadilly. 
His  family  had  not   been  a   source   of  unmixed 
happiness.       His    countess    when    alive,    though 
enlisting  his   unvarying  devotion,  had  been  little 
better  than  a  fretful  and  penurious  recluse,  whose 
frugalities  were  a   standing  joke   throughout  the 
town.     Of  his  two  daughters  one  had  made  a  run- 
away match,  which  he  was  long  in  forgiving,  while 
the  other  married  unhappily  and  was  eventually 
compelled    to   separate   from   her    husband.     His 
eldest  son,  a  young  man  of  no  little  promise,  had 
died  early ;  and   his   second  son,  though  amiable 
enough,  had  failings  which  were  a  constant  source 
of  dissatisfaction.     Even   his  grandson  and   heir, 
Lord  Encombe,  whose  attractions  were  as  numerous 
as   his  excellent  qualities,   had  latterly  contrived 
quite   unintentionally  in  some   degree  to  alienate 
him.     His  period  of  retirement  was,  accordingly, 
not  altogether  enviable,  and  at  times  he  must  have 
been  sorely  tempted  to  utter  the  pathetic  plaint 
that  Lord  Melbourne  addressed  to  a  chance  caller 
nearly  twenty  years  afterwards  when  consigned  to 
a  similar  fate  :  "  Thank  God,  you  have  come  in  ;  I 
don't  think  I  could  have  borne  to  sit  here  and  see 
the  hands  of  the  clock  record   another  hour  of 
solitude."     He    too,   from  having    been  twice    a 
Prime  Minister,  had  tasted  the  supreme  bitterness 
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of  suddenly  becoming  a  "negligible  quantity," 
slighted,  if  not  actually  ignored,  by  those  who  but  a 
few  months  before  had  plied  him  with  the  pro- 
foundest  homage  and  adulation. 

The  Duke  had  attempted  to  form  his  Govern- 
ment as  much  as  possible  on  the  lines  of  that  so 
long  headed  by  Lord  Liverpool,  but  by  admitting 
to  it  the  Canningites  he  had  to  reckon  with  an 
element  which,  if  not  actually  antagonistic,  was 
certainly  far  from  congenial.  In  point  of  fact, 
their  support  had  been  invited  not  so  much  at  the 
instance  of  the  Duke  as  of  Mr.  Peel,  who  realised 
that,  with  only  "pigtail"  Tories  under  his  command 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  his  forces  would  be  of 
a  very  indifferent  quality. 

Friction,  however,  very  soon  began  to  show 
itself  between  the  two  sections,  Mr.  Huskisson,  the 
most  important  of  the  Canningites,  being  especially 
inclined  to  resent  the  Duke's  arbitrary  methods  of 
leadership.  In  less  than  three  months  the  inevitable 
crisis  came.  On  a  resolution  in  the  Commons 
dealing  with  the  allocation  of  the  seats  represented 
by  two  boroughs  disfranchised  for  corruption,  the 
Canningites  all  voted  against  the  course  proposed 
by  the  leader  of  the  House.  This  act  of  inde- 
pendence, though  far  from  palatable,  would  probably 
have  incurred  no  direct  censure,  inasmuch  as  it  had 
been  generally  understood  that  the  question  was 
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to  be  considered  an  open  one  ;  but  Mr.  Huskisson 
was  determined  to  utilise  the  incident  by  demon- 
strating his  mettle.  Accordingly  on  reaching 
home  after  the  division  he  sat  down  and  wrote  off 
a  somewhat  sententious  letter  to  the  Duke  stating 
that  his  vote  left  him  no  alternative  but  to  tender 
his  resignation.  There  is  little  doubt  that,  like  a 
certain  well-known  minister  of  more  recent  years, 
Mr.  Huskisson  did  not  for  a  moment  anticipate 
that  his  resignation  would  be  accepted.  He  had 
merely  tendered  it,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
aforesaid  minister,  by  way  of  bluff,  and  expected 
to  be  met  by  an  anxious  entreaty  to  reconsider  his 
decision.  But  as  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  mis- 
calculated his  indispensability  to  Lord  Salisbury, 
so  did  Mr.  Huskisson  overrate  his  value  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Instead  of  the 
fondly  anticipated  supplication  to  remain,  he 
received  from  the  Premier  a  chilly  intimation  that 
his  letter  had  been  laid  before  the  King.  This 
downright  manner  of  dealing  with  his  delicate 
manoeuvre  was  something  more  than  disappointing. 
In  dire  alarm  he  hastened  to  consult  the  level- 
headed Palmerston,  who  on  reading  a  copy  of  the 
letter  at  once  hit  the  blot.  "  I  immediately  said," 
he  records,  "  that  it  was  a  pity  he  had  not  put  into 
his  letter  an  explanatory  sentence  saying  that  he 
tendered  his  resignation  if  the  Duke  thought  that 
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his  continuance  in  office  would  be  inconvenient  to 
the  public  service;  that  there  was  evidently  a 
misunderstanding,  but  something  must  be  done 
without  loss  of  time  to  clear  it  up." 

A  good  deal  was  done  in  the  shape  of  interviews 
with  the  Duke  and  attempted  negotiations,  but 
without  result.  Mr.  Huskisson  and  his  friends 
insisted  that,  whatever  the  exact  wording  of  the 
letter,  it  was  intended  to  be  conditional,  while  the 
Duke  as  strenuously  insisted  that  it  was  uncondi- 
tional, and  as  such  he  should  construe  it.  In  fact, 
he  was  thoroughly  determined  to  get  rid  of  Mr. 
Huskisson.  The  other  Canningites,  notably  Lord 
Palmerston,  strove  valiantly  for  their  friend,  but  it 
soon  became  evident  that  the  Duke  would  suffer 
no  bridge  to  be  built  by  which  the  discomfited 
minister  might  regain  his  position.  Such  being  the 
situation,  it  became  imperative  for  Mr.  Huskisson's 
political  associates  to  determine  on  their  line  of 
action.  Lord  Palmerston  describes  the  course  of 
proceedings  in  the  following  graphic  passage  :— 

"He"  (Lord  Dudley)  " said  that  it  was  now  neces- 
sary for  us  to  consider  what  we  should  do.  I  said 
that,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  there  was  no  further 
consideration  necessary ;  that  I  had  as  early  as 
Tuesday  informed  both  the  Duke  and  Peel  what  I 
must  do  in  a  certain  contingency,  and,  that  case 
having  now  arisen,  my  course  was  perfectly  plain. 
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Lamb  also  said  that  he  thought  he  had  no  choice 
as  to  what  we  were  to  do.  The  whole  thing 
evinced  such  a  thorough  determination  to  get  rid 
of  Huskisson  that  it  was  quite  time  for  us  all  to 
retire  too.  Dudley  stroked  his  chin,  counted  the 
squares  of  the  carpet  three  times  up  and  three 
times  down,  and  then  went  off  in  the  agony  of 
doubt  and  hesitation." 

On  the  same  evening  there  was  another  meeting 
at  Mr.  Huskisson's  house,  followed  by  a  further 
deliberation,  which  Lord  Palmerston  shall  also 
describe  :— 

"  We  all  left  Huskisson's  together,  and  Dudley 
proposed  we  should  walk  a  little  way,  our  cabriolets 
following.  He  was  in  the  middle,  and  said,  *  Well, 
now  we  are  by  ourselves  in  the  street,  and  nobody 
but  the  sentry  to  hear  us,  let  me  know  right  and  left 
what  is  meant  to  be  done,  "  in  "  or  "  out."  I  said, 
6  Out,'  and  Lamb  echoed,  'Out.'  'Well,'  said 
Dudley,  SI  am  under  some  embarrassment  as  to 
what  I  shall  do.  The  King  has  been  pleased  to  take 
a  great  fancy  to  me,  and  will,  I  am  sure,  be  much 
offended  if  I  go  out.  He  and  the  Duke  have  both 
taken  for  granted  that  I  mean  to  stay,  at  all  events, 
and  told  me  so,  and  I  have  neither  affirmed  nor 
denied  their  assumption,  and  they  are  certainly 
under  an  impression  that  I  mean  to  stay.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you,  Palmerston,  who  have  all  your 
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life  been  in  office  with  the  Tories,  feel  it  impossible 
to  stay,  how  much  more  difficult  it  must  be  for 
me,  who  never  belonged  to  that  party,  and  who 
came  in  as  the  personal  friend  of  Canning ! '  He 
asked  our  opinion,  and  I  told  him  that  I  thought 
he  would  do  best  for  his  own  credit  and  comfort 
by  going  out ;  that  it  would  be  felt  that  he, 
having  come  in  as  the  personal  friend  of  Canning, 
was  staying  in  when  all  the  other  personal  friends 
of  Canning  were  going  out ;  and  that  nobody  would 
think  that  he  singly  could  have  power  and 
influence  enough  to  secure  the  maintenance  of 
those  principles  and  that  course  of  policy  to  which 
he  was  pledged.  He  said  that  as  to  that  there 
was  great  vagueness  in  talking  of  the  policy  of 
particular  men.  I  said  there  might  be,  but  still 
people  fancied  they  knew  what  the  expression 
meant.  He  said  the  Colonial  Office  would  be 
filled  by  a  moderate  Tory,  a  man  of  promise,  a 
member  of  a  noble  Tory  family.  Lamb  then  said 
that,  for  his  part,  he  did  not  happen  to  know  any 
young  member  of  a  Tory  family  who  was  a  man 
of  promise,  but  that  upon  Dudley's  own  showing 
the  character  and  complexion  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  to  be  altered  first  by  withdrawing 
Huskisson,  and  then  by  putting  in  his  place  a 
decided  Tory ;  that  this  would  decide  him  (Lamb), 
at  all  events,  and  not  being  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
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having  no  deliberative  voice,  his  confidence  in  the 
Government  must  depend  upon  those  who  com- 
posed the  Cabinet,  and  so  great  a  change  as  was 
about  to  take  place  must  make  him  withdraw 
from  office.  Dudley  said  there  was  something  in 
attaching  oneself  to  so  great  a  man  as  the  Duke. 
( For  my  part/  said  Lamb,  '  I  do  not  happen  to 
think  he  is  so  very  great  a  man,  but  that's  a 
matter  of  opinion.'  I  left  them,  and  on  my  return 
home  wrote  to  the  Duke  a  letter  of  resignation, 
which  was  to  be  sent  to  him  early  the  next 
morning." 

Eventually  the  irresolute  Dudley  found  it 
impossible  to  avoid  resigning,  "everyone,"  states 
Lord  Palmerston,  "having  told  him  that  if  he 
did  not  do  so,  he  would  in  a  month's  time  be 
entirely  perdu  de  reputation'' 

Thus  in  little  more  than  three  months  the 
Canningites  were  driven  to  sever  their  connection 
with  the  Government,  which  they  would  have  been 
better  advised  never  to  have  formed.  The  Duke 
had  hardly  calculated  on  losing  them  en  bloc, 
however  determined  he  may  have  been  to  get  rid 
of  Mr.  Huskisson  individually.  His  now  celebrated 
phrase,  "  It  is  no  mistake,  it  can  be  no  mistake, 
and  it  shall  be  no  mistake,"  very  clearly  indicates 
his  attitude  of  mind  as  to  that  minister's  resigna- 
tion; but  he  had  evidently  hoped  to  detach  the 
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other  Canningites  from  the  unpardonable  offender. 
They  were,  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Grant,  of  considerable  assistance  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  though  Lord  Dudley  was  not  inade- 
quately replaced  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  Palmerston, 
with  his  twenty  years'  experience  at  the  War  Office, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  excellent  business  capacity 
and  growing  reputation  as  a  debater,  was  a  loss  that 
it  was  difficult  to  repair.  At  a  later  stage  (in  1830) 
the  Duke  made  overtures  with  a  view  to  regaining 
the  seceders,  especially  Lord  Palmerston.  But  that 
astute  political  observer  was  not  to  be  caught ;  he 
thoroughly  mistrusted  the  Duke,  even  going  so  far 
as  to  suggest  that  his  Grace  had  been  by  no  means 
sorry  to  see  them  share  Huskisson's  fate. 

"  I  have  heard  nothing  more  from  the  Duke," 
he  writes  to  his  brother,  "  but  from  others  I  hear 
that  there  is  an  intention  of  proposing  to  me 
Melbourne,  Grant,  and  Goderich.  I  do  not  think 
this  would  do ;  Goderich  would  be  of  no  more  use 
than  Dudley  was.  He  would  give  way  to  the 
Duke,  and  his  concession  would  make  our  scruples 
appear  like  obstinacy  and  cabal.  The  more  I  think 
of  the  state  of  parties  in  and  out  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  state  of  affairs  in  Europe,  the 
more  I  feel  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  some 
men  in  who  either  by  their  personal  weight  or 
party  connections  were  of  sufficient  importance  to 
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deter  the  Duke  from  lightly  risking  the  turning  of 
them  out  again.  With  respect  to  us  he  is  playing 
over  again  the  game  of  January,  1828.  He  wants 
us  to  help  him  to  go  on,  and  if  by-and-by,  when 
he  has  got  on  by  our  aid,  he  should  be  able  to 
stand  alone,  he  would  get  rid  of  us  again  with  as 
little  ceremony  as  before." 

In  declining  these  overtures,  Lord  Palmerston 
made  his  final  farewell  to  the  Tory  party.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  months  he  definitely  joined  the 
Whig  Government,  which  at  once  accorded  him 
the  influential  position  due  to  his  character  and 
abilities. 

The  Huskisson  incident  was  scarcely  closed  when 
the  Duke  found  himself  involved  in  another,  which, 
if  of  less  consequence,  was  sufficiently  embarrassing. 
This  was  occasioned  by  an  illustrious  functionary 
who,  though  not  a  member  of  the  Government, 
was  by  virtue  of  his  office  closely  associated  with  it, 
namely,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 

By  way  of  gratifying  the  King,  Mr.  Canning 
when  forming  his  administration  had  revived  for 
the  Duke  the  long  dormant  post  of  Lord  High 
Admiral.  Considering  the  well-known  eccentricity 
of  His  Royal  Highness,  it  was  a  somewhat  hazardous 
appointment,  despite  the  fact  that  it  carried  very 
little  administrative  power.  Still  the  Duke,  as  even 
the  nominal  head  of  the  Admiralty  Council,  had  a 
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good  deal  of  authority  so  far  as  ceremonial  functions 
were  concerned,  and  this  he  soon  took  to  exercising 
in  a  fashion  which  bade  fair  to  create,  if  not  a  public 
scandal,  a  good  deal  of  discredit.  He  had  a  mania  for 
presenting  colours  to  regiments  and  depot  stations 
at  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  even  when  none 
were  required,  and,  what  was  still  more  intolerable, 
he  ordered  the  general  officers  commanding  to 
celebrate  these  very  frequent  occasions  by  enter- 
tainments on  a  scale  that  was  little  short  of  ruinous 
to  the  reluctant  hosts.  He  further  cost  the  country 
a  fortune  in  gunpowder,  being  a  stickler  for  un- 
limited salutes  every  time  that  he  made  one  of  his 
innumerable  progresses.  On  his  council  summoning 
up  courage  to  protest  against  these  extravagances 
he  would  put  out  to  sea,  where  he  chose  to  con- 
sider that  he  was  beyond  their  jurisdiction,  and 
openly  defied  them.  Occasionally,  when  finding  it 
inconvenient  to  leave  terra  Jirma,  he  would  date 
orders  "  At  Sea  "  from  his  residence  in  Bushey  Park, 
which  he  temporarily  treated  as  a  quarterdeck  ! 
At  last  Sir  George  Cockburn,  the  chief  member  of 
his  council,  plainly  intimated  that  these  pranks 
must  stop,  a  step  which  the  Duke  furiously  resented, 
threatening  to  resign  unless  Sir  George  was  dis- 
missed. A  deadlock  then  ensued,  with  the  result 
that  the  King's  intervention  had  to  be  invoked,  and 
His  Majesty  addressed  his  brother  the  following 
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affectionate  and  highly  sensible  letter,  the  tone  and 
style  of  which  suggest  a  fond  father  reproving  a 
scapegrace  school-boy  son : — 

.  "  ROYAL  LODGE, 

"  Tuesday  Night,  July  15,  1828. 

"  MY  DEAR  WILLIAM, 

"  My  friend  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  my  first 
minister,  has  considered  it  his  duty  to  lay  before 
me  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  that  has 
taken  place  with  you  upon  the  subject  relating  to 
Sir  George  Cockburn.  It  is  with  feelings  of  the 
deepest  regret  that  I  observe  the  position  in  which 
you  have  placed  yourself.  You  are  in  error  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  This  is  not  a  matter  of 
opinion,  but  a  positive  fact ;  and  when  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  so  properly  calls  your  attention  to  the 
words  of  your  patent  let  me  ask  you  how  Sir 
George  Cockburn  could  have  acted  otherwise. 

"  You  must  not  forget,  my  dear  William,  that  Sir 
George  Cockburn  is  the  King's  privy  councillor 
and  so  made  by  the  King  to  advise  the  Lord  High 
Admiral.  What  becomes  of  Sir  George  Cockburn's 
oath,  his  duty  towards  me,  his  Sovereign,  if  he  fail 
to  offer  such  advice  as  he  may  think  necessary  to 
the  Lord  High  Admiral  ?  Am  I  then  to  be  called 
upon  to  dismiss  the  most  useful  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  naval  officer  in  my  service  for 
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conscientiously  acting  up  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
his  oath  and  his  duty  ?  The  thing  is  impossible.  I 
love  you  most  truly,  as  you  know,  and  no  one 
would  do  more  or  go  further  to  protect  and  meet 
your  feelings  ;  but  on  the  present  occasion  I  have 
no  alternative.  You  must  give  way  and  listen  to 
the  affection  of 

"  Your  best  friend  and  most  attached  brother, 

«  G.  R." 

This  letter,  which  is  surely  highly  creditable  to  the 
much-abused  monarch,  had  unfortunately  very  little 
effect.  The  royal  mutineer  replied  with  breezy 
cordiality,  but  took  indignant  exception  to  the 
King's  tribute  to  Sir  George  Cockburn,  who,  he 
alleged,  never  had  his  ships  in  proper  fighting  order. 
After  threatening  terrible  things  at  the  council 
board  against  Sir  George,  he  resumed  his  defiant 
disregard  of  orders.  The  Prime  Minister,  having 
remonstrated  in  vain,  was  forced  once  more  to  bring 
the  matter  before  the  King,  who  this  time  gave  his 
royal  brother  short  shrift. 

"  Can  the  Lord  High  Admiral,"  he  writes  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  "  suppose  that  the  laws  are  to 
be  infringed,  the  rules  of  true  discipline,  which  he 
knows  so  well  how  to  uphold,  are  to  be  broken  in 
upon,  and  that  things  are  to  pass  without  notice 
or  remonstrance  by  the  responsible  advisers  of  the 
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Crown  ?  Can  the  Lord  High  Admiral  suppose  that 
his  best  friend  and  his  Sovereign  is  to  have  no 
feeling  under  the  circumstances  ?  I  am  quite  aware 
that  I  am  drawing  fast  to  the  close  of  my  life :  it 
may  be  the  will  of  the  Almighty  that  a  month,  a 
week,  a  day,  may  call  the  Lord  High  Admiral  to 
be  my  successor ;  I  love  my  brother  William  ;  I 
have  always  done  so  to  my  heart's  core  ;  and  I  will 
leave  him  the  example  of  what  the  inherent  duty  of 
a  King  of  this  country  really  is.  The  Lord  High 
Admiral  shall  strictly  obey  the  laws  enacted  by 
Parliament  as  attached  to  his  present  station,  or  I 
desire  immediately  to  receive  his  resignation.  Such 
are  my  commands  to  your  Grace." 

Armed  with  these  orders,  the  Duke  took  the 
Lord  High  Admiral  peremptorily  in  hand ;  and  that 
illustrious  personage,  rather  than  promise  obedience, 
sent  in  his  resignation.  A  fit  of  jaundice,  followed 
by  melancholia,  supervened,  and  it  is  sad  to  record 
the  rollicking  sailor  prince  "  piping  his  eye  "  in  the 
seclusion  of  Bushey,  and  referring  to  his  deceased 
sister  the  Queen  of  Wurtemburg  in  such  dismal 
terms  as  "  Ay,  she  is  dead  ;  and  I  am  going  to  die. 
We  are  all  of  us  going  to  die."  Fortunately,  these 
dolorous  forebodings,  so  far  as  he  himself  was  con- 
cerned, were  not  immediately  realised,  and  he  lived 
to  regain  his  spirits  and  to  lose,  if  not  his  eccentricity, 
his  peculiar  conception  of  public  duty,  laying  to 
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heart,  when  called  to  the  Throne,  the  sound  fraternal 
precepts  to  which  he  had  paid  so  little  regard  as 
Lord  High  Admiral. 

The  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  which 
occurred  in  August,  1828,  removed  the  last  link 
between  the  Canning  and  the  Wellington  adminis- 
trations. Provided  with  a  Government  composed 
almost  entirely  of  ultra-Tories,  "the  military 
Premier "  was  now  fairly  launched  on  what  the 
bigoted  section  of  the  country  fondly  hailed  as  a 
reactionary  campaign,  the  cardinal  element  of  which 
was  inexorable  resistance  to  the  Catholic  claims. 
But  those  who  indulged  in  this  comfortable 
assumption  had  but  imperfectly  gauged  the 
political  calibre  of  the  stern  lord  of  battles. 
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THE  vacancies  created  by  the  Canningite  seces- 
sion were  mainly  filled  with  "pigtail"  Tories 
of  the  Sidmouth-Eldon  type,  and  the  King 
congratulated  himself  on  having  secured  an 
administration  that  would  guarantee  him  against 
political  departures  of  all  descriptions,  notably  his 
particular  bugbear,  Catholic  Emancipation.  On 
this  subject  he  had  become  almost  as  imprac- 
ticable as  his  father,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
twenty  years  before  he  had  been  decidedly  in 
sympathy  with  the  Catholic  demands ;  but  on 
his  severance  from  his  Whig  friends  he  had 
promptly  dropped  all  his  liberal  affinities,  and 
proved  himself,  so  far  as  language  was  concerned, 
as  uncompromising  an  opponent  of  innovation  as 
the  late  King.  There  was,  however,  this  difference 
between  the  two  Sovereigns :  while  George  the 
Third  meant  what  he  said,  and  would  have  adhered 
to  it  whatever  the  consequences  to  himself  per- 
sonally, George  the  Fourth  was  incapable  of 
following  up  his  valiant  words  by  corresponding 
action.  For  the  nation  this  was  no  doubt  just  as 
well ;  in  certain  circumstances  a  vacillating  monarch 
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may  be  preferable  to  an  inflexible  one  ;  but  in  point 
of  individual  character  the  son  showed  himself  at  a 
considerable  disadvantage.  When  George  the 
Third  declared  that  he  would  rather  lay  his  head 
on  the  block  than  violate  his  coronation  oath,  as 
he  interpreted  it,  even  those  who  most  strongly 
deprecated  his  intolerance  could  not  resist  a  feeling 
of  respect.  But  when  George  the  Fourth  used 
the  same  expression,  his  subjects  for  the  most 
part  felt  disposed  to  smile.  The  stalwart  old  King, 
who,  whatever  his  mistakes,  had  always  regarded 
his  sovereignty  as  a  sacred  trust,  to  the  rightful 
discharge  of  which  he  postponed  every  other 
consideration,  was  a  figure  that  could  not  fail  to 
enlist  admiration.  But  when  his  sybaritic  suc- 
cessor, primed  with  curacoa  and  applauded  by 
sycophants,  attempted  to  imitate  him,  the  effect 
unfortunately  bordered  on  the  ludicrous.  Yet,  in 
a  sense,  George  the  Fourth's  feelings  concerning 
his  coronation  oath  were  not  insincere.  He  was 
honestly  actuated  by  religious  scruples,  but  whereas 
with  his  father  religion  had  always  been  a  vital 
principle,  with  him  it  had  never  amounted  to  much 
more  than  a  precautionary  measure,  adopted  mainly 
on  the  same  ground  which,  according  to  his  cynical 
friend  Lord  Yarmouth,  prompted  the  atheistical 
Thistlewood  to  pray  on  the  scaffold,  namely,  the 
advisability  of  not  "  throwing  away  a  chance." 
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It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  the  King  would 
have  taken  up  so  uncompromising  an  attitude 
respecting  his  coronation  oath  but  for  the  instiga- 
tion of  an  individual  whose  influence  over  him  had 
long  been  paramount,  namely,  his  brother  Ernest, 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  This  prince,  who  in  the 
matter  of  reputation  could  give  points  even  to 
"  Egalit^ "  Orleans,  finding  time  heavy  on  his 
hands,  had,  in  imitation  of  his  late  brother, 
constituted  himself  par  excellence  the  Protestant 
champion.  If  certain  contemporary  chronicles 
are  to  be  relied  on,  his  delinquencies  would  by 
rights  have  doomed  him  to  spend  the  best  part 
of  his  life  in  gaol,  with  no  slight  risk  of  the 
gallows.  He  was  credited  in  many  quarters 
with  having  murdered  his  valet  in  order  to 
extricate  himself  from  an  unspeakable  scandal; 
and  even  if  in  that  case  he  is  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  he  was  unquestionably  the 
hero  of  a  stupendous  family  disgrace,  which  should 
have  earned  for  him  inexorable  ostracism  not  only 
from  the  Court,  but  from  the  country.  His  single 
atoning  quality  was  courage,  but  it  was  the  courage 
rather  of  a  Cossack  than  of  a  civilised  Englishman. 
There  could,  perhaps,  be  no  more  trenchant 
indictment  of  him  than  that  pronounced  by  the 
brother  whom  he  so  malignly  dominated.  When 
asked  to  explain  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  extreme 
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unpopularity,  George  the  Fourth  returned  the 
following  answer :  "  Because  a  father  never  stood 
well  with  his  son,  nor  a  husband  with  his  wife,  nor 
a  lover  with  his  mistress,  nor  a  friend  with  his 
friend,  but  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  must  needs 
come  between  them  and  make  mischief."  To  this 
scathing  arraignment  must  be  added  the  epigram- 
matic denunciation  of  Lord  Palmerston  :  "  To  be 
well  abused  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  is  no 
mean  praise  to  any  man."  For  this  shameless 
malefactor  to  arrogate  to  himself  the  office  of 
"  Protestant  champion  "  and  of  religious  counsellor 
to  his  elder  brother,  the  Sovereign,  was  a  piece  of 
effrontery  which  even  the  most  strenuous  anti- 
Catholic  found  it  difficult  to  swallow.  Mephisto- 
pheles  masquerading  as  a  saint  would  hardly  have 
presented  a  more  incongruous  spectacle.  The 
prince,  however,  was  troubled  with  no  nice  com- 
punctions, and  set  himself  to  fan  the  flame  of 
bigotry  and  intolerance  with  a  ferocious  zeal  and 
profusion  of  expletives  which  would  have  excited 
the  envy  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Jeffreys. 

As  early  as  the  beginning  of  June,  1828,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  caused  considerable  alarm  to 
His  Royal  Highness  and  the  ultra-Tories  by 
an  ominous  utterance  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  Catholic  question,  which  had  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  motion  by  Lord  Lansdowne.  Hitherto 
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the  Duke  had  declared  himself  unequivocally 
against  all  concession  or  compromise,  but  in  the 
course  of  this  debate  he  so  far  modified  his  attitude 
as  to  hint  that  if  the  friends  of  Emancipation  would 
only  let  the  matter  rest  for  a  time,  some  means  of 
relief  might  be  practicable  at  a  future  period.  This 
intimation,  in  spite  of  its  vagueness,  fell  like  a 
bombshell  on  the  anti-Catholic  camp.  But  while 
the  ferment  caused  by  it  was  still  at  its  height  an 
event  occurred  which  transferred  the  question 
summarily  from  the  arena  of  abstract  discussion 
to  that  of  practical  politics.  This  was  the  Clare 
election,  which,  as  Lord  Palmerston  truly  put  it, 
"  began  a  new  era,  and  was  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  Ireland."  The  election  was  necessitated  by  the 
acceptance  of  the  Presidency  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  by  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  a  member  of  the 
Duke's  Cabinet.  The  new  President,  who  was 
popular  alike  with  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
regarded  his  re-election  as  a  foregone  conclusion. 
But  he  had  reckoned  without  the  master-spirit  of 
the  Catholic  cause.  Mr.  O'Connell  determined 
to  take  the  field  against  him.  What  happened 
shall  be  related  in  the  vivid  language  of  Lord 
Palmerston : — 

"  The  event  was  dramatic  and  somewhat 
sublime.  The  Prime  Minister  of  England  tells 
the  Catholics  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of 
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Lords  that  if  they  will  only  be  perfectly  quiet  for  a 
few  years,  cease  to  urge  their  claims,  and  let  people 
forget  the  question  entirely,  then  after  a  few  years 
perhaps  something  may  be  done  for  them.  They 
reply  to  this  advice  within  a  few  weeks  after  it  is 
given  by  raising  the  population  of  a  whole  province 
like  one  man,  keeping  them  within  the  strictest 
obedience  to  the  law,  and  by  strictly  legal  and 
constitutional  means  hurling  from  his  seat  in  the 
representation  one  of  the  Cabinet  ministers  of  the 
King.  There  were  thirty  thousand  peasants  in 
and  about  Ennis  in  sultry  July,  and  not  a  drunken 
man  among  them,  or  only  one,  and  he  an  English- 
man and  a  Protestant,  and  O'Connell's  own 
coachman,  whom  O'Connell  had  committed  upon 
his  own  depositions  for  a  breach  of  the  peace.  No 
Irishman  stirs  a  mile  from  his  home  without  a 
stick ;  not  a  stick  was  to  be  seen  at  the  election. 
One  hundred  and  forty  priests  were  brought  from 
other  places  to  harangue  the  people  from  morning 
to  night,  and  to  go  round  to  the  several  parishes  to 
exhort  and  bring  up  voters.  The  Government 
were  not  idle  or  unprepared.  Lord  Anglesey 
told  me  he  had  seven  thousand  regulars  all  out 
of  sight,  but  within  a  short  distance  of  Ennis,  and 
capable  of  being  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  in  case 
of  disturbance,  in  a  few  hours.  All  passed  off 
quietly;  but  the  population  of  the  adjoining  counties 
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was  on  the  move,  and  large  bodies  had  actually 
advanced  in  echelon,  as  it  were,  closing  in  upon 
Ennis,  the  people  of  one  village  going  on  to  the 
next  and  those  of  that  next  advancing  to  a  nearer 
station,  and  so  on  ;  and  thus,  had  anything  produced 
a  collision,  the  bloodshed  would  have  been  great, 
and  the  consequences  extensive.  The  Association 
had  ordered  peace  to  be  made  between  all  the  local 
factions,  and  after  the  election  the  people  assembled 
in  large  bodies  in  various  parts  of  the  south,  with- 
out arms,  but  regimented  and  with  some  outward 
badges,  like  uniforms,  mostly  on  foot,  but  some- 
times on  horseback.  Anxious  and  eager  inquiries 
were  made  of  O'Connell  and  Shiel  to  know  when 
the  people  wrere  to  begin.  They  had  made  peace 
among  each  other,  as  ordered,  but  surely  that  could 
only  be  to  enable  them  all  to  join  in  making  war 
on  somebody  else  !  If  they  were  not  to  fight  each 
other,  whom  were  they  to  fight  ?  Of  course,  the 
Orangemen  and  the  Government ;  and  when  were 
they  to  begin  ?  These  inquiries  embarrassed  and 
frightened  the  Association,  and  they  were  delighted 
by  a  hint  which  they  received  from  Lord  Anglesey, 
through  Parnell  and  Spring  Rice,  that  their  meetings 
could  not  be  permitted,  and  that  he  must  put  a 
stop  to  them,  and  only  wished  that  the  Associa- 
tion would  themselves  anticipate  him  ;  and  they 
accordingly  issued  their  proclamation  a  few  days 
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before  his  came  out.  The  effect  of  the  two — and 
one  would  have  been  sufficient — was  magical,  and 
all  popular  demonstrations  from  that  time  ceased 
on  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  though  not  entirely 
on  that  of  the  Orangemen." 

The  Clare  election  convinced  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  that  Emancipation  could  no  longer  be 
resisted.  His  opinions  remained  the  same,  but  to 
uphold  them  had,  in  the  interests  of  the  State, 
ceased  to  be  practicable.  The  position  so  long  and 
stubbornly  defended  must  be  abandoned,  and  a 
retreat  executed.  He  did  not  fail  to  realise  what 
the  effect  of  such  a  course  would  be  on  his  personal 
reputation.  He  had  not  forgotten  the  obloquy 
which  had  greeted  his  retirement  behind  the  lines 
of  Torres  Vedras,  nor  the  ordeal  that  would  have 
been  meted  out  to  Sir  John  Moore  had  he  unhappily 
survived  Corunna.  But  if  "  retreat "  was  an  ugly- 
sounding  word,  there  was  another  which  the  Duke, 
to  do  him  justice,  regarded  with  infinitely  greater 
abhorrence,  namely  "  civil  war,"  and  to  avoid 
civil  war,  which  he  rightly  estimated  as  the 
worst  form  of  warfare,  he  was  prepared  to  incur  any 
amount  of  unpopularity  and  traduction.  He 
realised  only  too  well  that  his  change  of  front, 
while  bitterly  incensing  the  uncompromising  anti- 
Catholic  party,  would  procure  for  him  very  little 
esteem  from  the  opposite  camp.  A  hardly- wrung 
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concession  is  scarcely  calculated  to  inspire  much 
gratitude.  But  to  these  considerations  he  was 
wholly  superior.  His  duty  lay  clearly  before  him, 
and,  cdute  que  cbute,  he  was  determined  not  to  shrink 
from  it.  For  the  moment,  however,  he  kept  his 
own  counsel ;  before  the  order  for  retreat  was 
sounded  it  was  necessary  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  two  supremely  important  personages  hitherto 
strenuous  resisters  of  the  Catholic  claims,  namely, 
the  King  and  Mr.  Peel.  The  Sovereign  was  the 
chief  difficulty.  His  distinguished  colleague,  how- 
ever strongly  opposed  to  innovation,  was,  he  knew, 
very  far  from  being  a  bigot,  and  the  last  man  to 
prefer  a  reputation  for  consistency  to  the  welfare  of 
the  State.  His  estimate  of  Mr.  Peel  was  amply 
justified.  That  enlightened  minister  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  assenting  to  the  Duke's  proposed  policy, 
and  with  equal  single-mindedness  resolved  to 
support  it,  regardless  of  personal  consequences, 
though  he  was  well  aware  that  the  step  would 
expose  him  to  a  penalty  infinitely  more  severe  than 
the  forfeiture  of  place  or  popularity,  namely,  the  loss 
of  his  seat  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  prize 
which  his  illustrious  rival  Canning  had  coveted  in 
vain.  "  I  have  proved  to  you,  I  hope,"  he  writes  to 
the  Duke  in  August,  1828,  "  that  no  false  delicacy, 
no  fear  of  the  imputation  of  inconsistency,  will 
prevent  me  from  taking  that  part  which  present 
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dangers  and  a  new  position  of  affairs  may  require. 
I  am  ready  at  any  sacrifice  to  maintain  the  opinion 
which  I  now  deliberately  give,  that  there  is,  upon 
the  whole,  less  of  evil  in  making  a  decided  effort  to 
settle  the  Catholic  question  than  in  leaving  it,  as  it 
has  been  left,  an  open  question." 

Being  thus  agreed  on  a  policy  of  concession,  the 
two  statesmen  proceeded  to  formulate  their  course  of 
action.  Of  this  the  main  features  were  to  be  a 
preparation  of  the  royal  mind  for  the  impending 
change  and  the  rigorous  concealment  of  the  project 
from  the  Irish  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Marquis  of 
Anglesey,  who,  the  Duke  suspected,  would  be  by 
no  means  unwilling  to  pose  as  emancipator  at  the 
expense  of  his  colleagues.  The  Premier's  attitude 
to  the  Viceroy  was  peculiar,  to  say  the  least  of 
it.  Lord  Palmerston,  writing  after  the  Clare 
election,  gives  the  following  extraordinary  account 
of  the  Duke's  "  aloofness  "  : — 

"  Lord  Anglesey  begged  that  when  I  got  back  to 
London,  if  I  was  able  by  any  means  whatever  to 
pick  up  what  were  the  intentions  of  the  Government, 
I  would  write  him  word.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  begging  a  private  gentleman  to  let  him 
know,  if  he  could  find  out,  wrhat  the  Prime  Minister 
meant  on  a  question  deeply  affecting  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  country  which  that  Lord  Lieutenant 
was  appointed  to  govern,  and  upon  which  question 
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he  was  every  week  stating  to  the  Government  the 
opinions  he  himself  entertained — a  strange  instance 
of  the  withholding  of  that  confidence  which  for  both 
their  sakes  ought  to  have  existed  ! " 

By  the  end  of  the  year  Lord  Anglesey  had  been 
recalled,  an  event  which  convinced  that  acute 
student  of  human  nature,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who 
had  had  considerable  experience  of  the  Duke's 
political  methods,  that  the  Premier  had  resolved  to 
concede  Emancipation  and  did  not  intend  anyone 
else  to  have  the  credit.  This,  however,  was  scarcely 
the  impression  of  the  unsuspecting  public,  espe- 
cially when,  by  way  of  a  blind,  his  Grace  actually 
appointed  an  anti-Catholic,  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, as  Lord  Anglesey's  successor. 

Thanks  to  these  mysterious  tactics,  the  secret  was 
fairly  well  kept,  though  there  were  in  many  quarters 
suspicions  that  a  great  coup  was  impending.  In 
February,  1829,  Parliament  met,  and  the  country 
was  informed  of  the  Government's  intentions.  The 
announcement  was  received  by  the  ultra-Tories 
with  unmeasured  fury  and  indignation,  but  the 
Duke  and  Peel  stood  firm.  Not  so  the  King,  who 
had  with  extreme  reluctance  consented  to  the 
measure,  and  was  now  assailed  by  a  tornado  of 
remonstrances,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  being 
especially  denunciatory.  "Ease  and  comfort"  for 
the  time  being  were  hopelessly  proscribed.  The 
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unhappy  Sovereign,  reproached  on  one  side  by  the 
Ultras,  and  on  the  other  sternly  held  in  hand  by 
the  grim  Premier  and  his  unrelenting  lieutenant, 
was  reduced  to  a  condition  bordering  on  dementia. 
Now  writhing  helplessly  under  the  yoke,  now 
making  a  desperate  effort  to  throw  it  off,  he  passed 
his  days  in  anathematising  his  ministers  and  calling 
Heaven  to  witness  that  the  iniquity  was  none  of  his 
doing.  Early  in  March,  when  the  Bill  was  on  the 
eve  of  being  introduced,  he  actually  refused  to 
countenance  the  measure  any  further,  whereupon 
the  Duke,  Mr.  Peel,  and  the  Chancellor  resigned. 
On  the  following  day  he  thought  better  of  it,  and 
made  his  submission  with  the  usual  protests  and 
apostrophes  to  Providence.  The  Duke,  however, 
demanded  a  specific  and  solemn  pledge  of  loyal 
support  in  the  future,  which  the  distracted 
Sovereign  was  compelled  to  give,  though  "his 
feelings  of  distress  were  such  that  he  scarcely  knew 
how  to  support  himself  under  them."  To  some  he 
talked  tearfully  of  abdication  ;  to  others  he  indulged 
in  sarcasm,  describing  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as 
King  of  England,  O'Connell  as  King  of  Ireland, 
and  himself  as  Dean  of  Windsor.  However,  he 
was  now  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  on  the  5th  of 
March  a  Bill  for  suppressing  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation was  introduced  and  passed  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  on  the  same  day  Mr.  Peel  introduced 
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the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  language  with  which  he  opened  his  explanatory 
speech  showed  no  deviation  from  the  resolute  and 
high-minded  attitude  he  had  already  revealed  on 
the  subject. 

"  On  my  honour  and  conscience  I  believe,"  he 
said,  "  that  the  time  is  come  when  less  danger  is  to  be 
apprehended  to  the  general  interests  of  the  Empire 
and  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  the 
Protestant  Establishment  in  attempting  to  adjust 
the  Catholic  question  than  in  allowing  it  to  remain 
in  its  present  state.  I  have  already  stated  that 
such  was  my  deliberate  opinion,  such  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  I  felt  myself  forced  to  come  by  the 
irresistible  force  of  circumstances,  and  I  will 
adhere  to  it ;  ay,  and  I  will  act  on  it,  unchanged 
by  the  scurrility  of  abuse,  by  the  expression  of 
opposite  opinions,  however  vehement  or  general, 
unchanged  by  the  deprivation  of  political  confi- 
dence or  by  the  heavier  sacrifice  of  private 
friendships  and  affections." 

The  concluding  sentence  had  a  peculiar  and 
pathetic  significance.  He  adorned  the  House  no 
longer  as  the  representative  of  the  University  of 
Oxford.  A  day  or  two  previously  the  opportunity 
which  he  had  honourably  afforded  his  constituents 
of  pronouncing  their  opinion  on  his  change  of  views 
had  resulted  in  his  rejection. 
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Though  not  called  upon  to  make  a  similar 
sacrifice,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  his  full  share 
of  mortification.  Indeed,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  few  months  that  elapsed  between  the 
opening  of  Parliament  and  the  final  passing  of  the 
Bill  constituted  the  most  harassing  period  of  his 
life.  Not  only  had  he  to  deal  with  the  intractable 
and  hysterical  Sovereign,  but  with  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  whose  insolent  interference  he  treated 
with  haughty  defiance.  On  one  occasion  the  King, 
who  was  in  dire  fear  of  his  brother,  asked  the  Duke 
to  apologise  for  certain  remarks  that  he  had  made 
concerning  the  prince  in  the  House  of  Lords.  "  I 
told  him,"  said  the  Duke,  "  it  was  quite  impossible. 
'  Why,'  said  the  King,  '  you  did  not  mean  to 
offend  the  Duke,  I  am  sure.'  'No,  Sir,'  said  I, 
'  I  did  not  wish  to  offend  him,  but  I  did  not  say  a 
word  that  I  did  not  mean.  When  we  meet  the 
royal  family  in  society  they  are  our  superiors,  and 
we  owe  them  all  respect,  and  I  should  readily 
apologise  for  anything  I  might  have  said  offensive 
to  the  Duke  ;  but  in  the  House  of  Lords  we  are 
their  peers,  and  for  what  I  say  there  I  am  respon- 
sible to  the  House  alone.'  '  But,'  said  the  King, 
'  he  said  you  turned  on  him  as  if  you  meant  to 
address  yourself  to  him  personally.'  '  I  did  mean 
it,  Sir,'  said  I,  '  and  I  did  so  because  I  knew  that 
he  had  been  here,  that  he  heard  things  from  your 
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Majesty  which  he  had  gone  and  misrepresented  and 
misstated  in  other  quarters  ;  and  knowing  that,  I 
meant  to  show  him  that  I  was  aware  of  it.     I  am 
sorry  that  the  Duke  is  offended,  but  I  cannot  help 
it,  and   I   cannot  make  him  an  apology.' '      The 
Duke     of     Cumberland,    in    truth,     found     the 
dauntless    Premier  fully   his    master.     Not    only 
would  he  tender  him  no  apology  on  this  occasion, 
but  on  another  he  replied   to  an  offensive  letter 
from  the  prince  in  terms  which  must  have  caused 
His  Royal  Highness  no  little  surprise.     "  I  assure 
your   Royal   Highness,"  he   wrote,  "that   I  have 
nothing  to   talk  to   your   Royal   Highness   upon 
respecting  which  I  care  whether  it  is  stated  to  the 
whole  world.     I  have  no  business  to  transact  except 
His   Majesty's,  and  do  not  care  who  knows   it." 
Had    the   King   treated   his   brother   with    equal 
courage,  he  would  have  been  spared  much  of  the 
distress  and  humiliation  that  shadowed  this  period 
of  his  reign.     But  even  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's 
pernicious  influence  was   powerless   to  delay  the 
passing  of  the   Bill.      On  the   13th   of  April   it 
received  the  royal  assent,  the  King  entering  his  final 
protest  by  repeating  his  unaltered  sentiments  and 
feelings  with  respect  to  it,  and  observing  that  he 
never  before  affixed  his  name  with  pain  or  regret 
to  any  Act  of  legislation. 

The  sincerity  of  this  regret  it  is    impossible  to 
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doubt,  and  though  the  King  largely  alienated 
sympathy  by  his  hysterical  and  unmanly  ebullitions, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  he  had  some  ground  for 
complaining  of  the  fate  that  had  overtaken  him. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  professedly  taken 
office  as  an  anti-Catholic  pledged  to  resist  Emanci- 
pation, and  the  King  was  justified  in  assuming  that 
he  would  be  steadfast  to  his  professions.  His 
sudden  change  of  front  in  the  space  of  a  few 
months,  whereby  the  King  was  forced  to  sanction 
a  measure  which  he  had  strenuously  opposed  for 
nearly  twenty  years  both  as  Regent  and  Sovereign, 
placed  him  in  a  position  which  would  have  been 
found  sufficiently  galling  by  a  far  more  philosophical 
monarch  than  himself.  In  the  eyes  of  his  subjects 
he  was  made  to  figure  as  a  renegade  from  the  one 
principle  to  which,  since  his  separation  from  the 
Whigs,  he  had  been  uniformly  consistent.  He 
was  publicly  humiliated,  if  not  rendered  ridiculous, 
by  the  minister  of  his  own  choosing,  who  treated 
his  scruples  with  even  less  consideration  than  the 
overbearing  Whigs  had  treated  those  of  his  father 
in  1807.  Moreover,  he  was  wholly  without  the 
means  of  escape  unless  he  turned  for  aid  to  the 
man  whom  of  all  others  he  dreaded  and  abhorred, 
his  former  boon  companion  and  political  intimate, 
Lord  Grey.  Hitherto,  whatever  his  differences 
with  his  ministers,  he  had  managed  generally  to 
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hold  his  own  so  far  as  important  State  measures 
were  concerned ;  and  while  Mr.  Canning,  at  one 
time  so  deeply  detested,  had  not  only  consistently 
humoured  him,  but  invested  him  with  a  prestige 
which  he  had  never  previously  attained,  it  was 
reserved  for  "  Arthur,"  as  he  effusively  addressed 
him,  his  own  familiar  friend,  to  make  him  bite  the 
dust — the  minister  of  whom  he  truly  said,  "  If  there 
ever  was  a  man  to  whom  I  have  paid  every  honour 
and  devotion,  it  is  he.  I  have  bestowed  on  him 
every  gift  of  my  crown.  Not  that  he  does  not 
deserve  it,  but  I  have  done  as  much  on  my  part 
as  he  has  done  for  me."  A  monarch  is,  after  all, 
only  human,  and  when  compelled,  as  was  the  case 
with  George  the  Fourth,  to  do  violence  both  to 
his  conscience  and  his  sovereign  dignity,  it  is 
scarcely  surprising  that  he  should  feel  unequal  to 
accepting  his  fate  with  equanimity. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in 
view  of  the  Clare  election,  the  Duke  had  little 
alternative  but  to  take  the  course  he  did.  If  he  is 
to  be  blamed  at  all,  it  is  for  having  practically 
accepted  an  anti-Catholic  mandate  in  January, 
while  as  early  as  June,  before  the  new  era  created 
by  the  Clare  election,  he  was  already  indicating, 
although  vaguely,  that  he  was  no  longer  inexorable 
on  the  subject. 

If  the  King  had  his  grievances  against  the  Duke, 
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the  Prime  Minister  was  not  without  his  against 
the  King.  His  Grace  was  not  as  a  rule  particularly 
demonstrative,  and  the  following  utterance  is,  there- 
fore, fairly  strong  evidence  of  what  he  underwent 
when  serving  His  Majesty  as  First  Minister.  "  If 
I  had  known,"  he  declared,  "  in  January,  1828,  one 
tittle  of  what  I  do  now  and  of  what  I  discovered 
in  one  month  after  I  was  in  office,  I  should  never 
have  been  the  King's  minister,  and  should  have 
avoided  loads  of  misery.  However,  I  trust  that 
Almighty  God  will  soon  determine  that  1  have 
been  sufficiently  punished  for  my  sins  and  will 
relieve  me  from  the  unhappy  lot  which  has  befallen 
me."  This  ebullition  seems  to  suggest  that  his 
royal  master's  jeremiads  were  to  some  extent 
contagious. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  had  been  shortly 
before  a  considerable  risk  of  the  Duke's  "  unhappy 
lot "  finding  the  desired  relief  at  the  hands  of  a 
brother  peer,  namely,  Lord  Winchelsea,  already 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Duke  of  York's 
duel,  who  described  the  Premier's  change  of  front 
in  such  intemperate  terms  that  his  Grace,  following 
the  precedent  of  Mr.  Pitt,  found  it  necessary  to 
call  the  Earl  to  account.  No  apology  being  forth- 
coming, the  parties  met  in  Battersea  Fields  on  the 
21st  of  April,  the  Duke  being  supported  by  Sir 
Henry  (afterwards  Lord)  Hardinge,  and  Lord 
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Winchelsea  by  Lord  Falmouth.  The  Duke  fired 
without  effect,  and  the  Earl  then  fired  in  the  air, 
after  which  he  tendered  a  written  apology,  which 
was  accepted.  On  the  same  day  his  Grace  wrote 
the  following  remarkable  explanatory  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  "  phat "  Duke,  as  Mr. 
Canning  used  quizzingly  to  describe  him  : — 

"  LONDON,  April  21,  1829. 
"  M.Y  DEAK  DUKE, 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter 
of  the  6th,  which  I  received  this  morning. 

"The  truth  is  that  the  duel  with  Lord 
Winchelsea  was  as  much  part  of  the  Catholic 
question,  and  it  was  as  necessary  to  undertake  it 
and  carry  it  out  to  the  extremity  to  which  I  did 
carry  it,  as  it  was  to  do  everything  else  which  I 
did  do  to  attain  the  object  which  I  had  in  view. 

"  I  was  living  here  for  some  time  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  calumny.  I  could  do  nothing  that  was 
not  misrepresented  as  having  some  bad  purpose  in 
view.  If  my  physician  called  upon  me,  it  was  for 
treasonable  purposes.  If  I  said  a  word  whether  in 
Parliament  or  elsewhere,  it  was  misrepresented  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  upon  me  some  gross  delusion 
or  falsehood.  Even  my  conversations  with  the 
King  were  repeated,  misrepresented,  and  commented 
upon,  and  all  for  the  purpose  of  shaking  the  credit 
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which  the  Parliament  was  inclined  to  give  to  what 
I  said.  The  courts  of  justice  were  shut  and 
not  to  open  till  May.  I  knew  that  the 
Bill  must  pass  or  be  lost  before  the  15th 
of  April. 

"  In  this  state  of  things  Lord  Winchelsea 
published  his  furious  letter.  I  immediately  per- 
ceived the  advantage  it  gave  me,  and  I  determined 
to  act  upon  it  in  such  a  tone  as  would  certainly 
put  me  in  the  right.  Not  only  was  I  successful  in 
the  execution  of  my  project,  but  the  project  itself 
produced  the  effect  which  I  looked  for,  and  intended 
that  it  should  produce.  The  atmosphere  of  calumny 
in  which  I  had  been  for  some  time  living  cleared 
away.  The  system  of  calumny  was  discontinued. 
Men  were  ashamed  of  repeating  what  had  been 
told  to  them ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe,  more- 
over, that  intentions  not  short  of  criminal  were 
given  up  in  consequence  of  remonstrances  from 
some  of  the  most  prudent  of  the  party  who 
came  forward  in  consequence  of  the  duel.  I 
am  afraid  that  the  event  itself  shocked  many 
good  men,  but  I  am  certain  that  the  public 
interests  at  the  moment  required  that  I  should  do 
what  I  did. 

"  Everything  is  now  quiet,  and  in  Ireland  we 
have  full  reason  to  be  satisfied.  We  must,  how- 
ever, lose  no  time  in  doing  everything  else  that 
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is   possible   to    promote    the    prosperity    of   that 
country. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Duke, 

"  Ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

"  WELLINGTON." 

This  is  the  only  instance,  in  English  history  at 
all  events,  of  a  duel  being  deliberately  made  a 
factor  in  a  great  political  move.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
Duke  would  have  treated  Lord  Winchelsea's 
abusive  strictures  with  haughty  contempt,  but,  in 
view  of  what  was  going  on,  he  determined  to  send 
him  a  challenge,  not  because  he  considered  it 
necessary  to  vindicate  his  honour,  but  because  he 
saw  an  opportunity  of  gaining  a  decided  political 
advantage.  Though  personal  risk  would  not  for  a 
moment  have  deterred  him,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  incurred  any  more  than  would  have  been  the 
case  if  the  encounter  had  been  one  of  words  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  would  have 
required  a  bold  man  indeed  to  attempt  the  life  of 
the  victor  of  Waterloo,  even  in  "  an  affair  of 
honour." 

Catholic  Emancipation  was  the  first  of  two  great 
surrenders  which  marked  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
political  career.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  while  in 
warfare  he  was  renowned  for  unbroken  victories,  as 
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a  statesman  he  was  memorable  only  for  capitula- 
tions. His  concession  of  the  Catholic  claims  and 
his  acquiescence  in  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
were  the  result  not  of  a  change  of  opinion,  but  of 
a  fear  lest  worst  things  should  befall.  His  Tory- 
ism was  in  principle  as  stubborn  as  that  of  Eldon  ; 
the  only  difference  between  them  was  that,  while 
Eldon  was  willing  to  sacrifice  everything  to  con- 
sistency, Wellington  preferred  to  appear  incon- 
sistent rather  than  incur  the  risk  of  civil  war.  He 
never  supported  a  liberal  measure  because  it  was 
just,  but  because  circumstances  had  rendered  it 
inevitable.  Hence,  while  applauded  as  a  soldier 
and  venerated  as  a  citizen,  in  the  capacity  of 
statesman  he  earned  a  reputation  very  little  higher 
than  that  of  Addington  or  Perceval. 

If  the  Duke  carried  the  Relief  Bill  in  a  reluctant 
and  grudging  spirit,  Mr.  Peel  adopted  a  very 
different  attitude.  He  signalised  the  passing  of 
the  measure  by  a  generosity  of  language  that 
fully  harmonised  with  his  previous  utterances. 
"  The  credit  of  settling  this  question,"  he  said  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  a  passage  already 
quoted,  "  belongs  to  others,  not  to  me.  It  belongs, 
in  spite  of  my  opposition,  to  Mr.  Fox,  to  Mr. 
Grattan,  to  Mr.  Plunket,  to  the  gentlemen  oppo- 
site, and  to  an  illustrious  and  right  honourable 
friend  of  mine  who  is  now  no  more,"  an  avowal 
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that  was  a  forerunner  of  his  famous  disclaimer  on 
the  occasion  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  If 
his  conduct  was  impugned  by  the  bigots  of  his  own 
party,  his  motives  were  at  least  appreciated  by  an 
eminent  member  of  the  Opposition. 

"  I  cannot  boast,"  said  Sir  James  Graham  after 
Mr.  Peel's  defeat  at  Oxford,  "  of  any  acquaintance 
with  the  right  honourable  gentleman  in  private 
life.  I  have  been  opposed  to  him  on  almost  all 
occasions  since  I  entered  into  public  life  ;  I  have 
not  voted  with  him  on  five  occasions,  I  believe, 
since  I  entered  into  Parliament.  I  think  him,  how- 
ever, a  really  honest  and  conscientious  man ;  and 
considering  the  sacrifices  which  he  has  recently 
made,  the  connections  from  which  he  has  torn 
himself,  the  public  attachments  which  he  has 
broken  asunder,  the  dangers  which  he  might  have 
created  by  an  opposite  course,  the  difficulties 
which  he  might  have  created  by  adhering  to  an 
opposite  system,  the  civil  war  which  he  has 
avoided  by  departing  from  it,  and  the  great 
service  which  he  has  rendered  to  the  State  by 
the  manly  avowal  of  a  change  of  opinion,  con- 
sidering all  these  circumstances,  I  think  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  entitled  to  the  highest  praise 
and  to  the  honest  respect  of  every  friend  of  the 
Catholics." 

Little   did   the   speaker   anticipate    that  nearly 
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twenty  years  later  he  would  be  sitting  on  the  same 
bench  with  the  great  minister,  one  of  his  most  active 
coadjutors  in  another  vast  remedial  measure,  in- 
volving a  no  less  conscientious  change  of  opinion 
and  a  sacrifice  of  even  greater  stress  and  magnitude. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

THE   FALL   OF   THE    CURTAIN 

THE  passing  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  and  all 
its  agitating  accompaniments  visibly  affected 
George  the  Fourth's  long-failing  health.  Both  in 
body  and  mind  he  began  to  develop  a  debility 
which  his  physicians  regarded  as  of  serious  omen. 
Brighton,  which  in  former  years  had  generally 
acted  as,  at  all  events,  a  mental  restorative,  was  no 
longer  a  possible  resort.  During  his  last  visit  there 
in  1827  an  incident  occurred  which  resulted  in  his 
turning  his  back  on  it  for  ever.  On  one  of  the 
windows  of  the  Pavilion  some  disparager  of  Lady 
Conyngham  had  shown  his,  or  more  likely  her, 
aversion  by  scratching  with  a  diamond  certain 
depreciatory  expressions.  The  sultana-in-chief 
never  forgave  the  affront,  and  not  being  able  to 
punish  the  perpetrator,  she  vented  her  wrath  on 
the  unoffending  watering-place.  The  King  entered 
the  well-known  travelling  chariot  with  a  gracious 
intimation  that  he  hoped  to  return  shortly,  but  the 
Queen  de  facto  mentally  ruled  otherwise,  and  the 
fantastic  minarets  and  luxurious,  low-ceilinged 
saloons  saw  their  illustrious  creator  no  more.  The 
town,  to  the  fortunes  of  which  he  had  so  largely 
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contributed,  hoped  against  hope,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. So  far  as  royal  patronage  was  concerned  it 
had  seen  its  zenith.  William  the  Fourth  sojourned 
there  but  fitfully,  and  Queen  Victoria  scarcely  at 
all.  With  the  passing  of  "  Prince  Florizel  "  it  was 
divested  of  the  particular  halo  which  had  distin- 
guished it  for  over  forty  years,  and  "  Ichabod " 
loomed  large  from  the  walls  within  which  there  had 
mustered  a  more  brilliant  galaxy  of  wit,  gallantry, 
and  loveliness  than  had  been  witnessed  in  England 
since  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second. 

In  the  brief  period  that  remained  of  the  royal 
reveller's  life  gaiety  and  pleasure  were  destined  to 
play  but  a  very  slender  part.  Dominated  by  the 
only  woman  from  whom  he  had  not  the  energy  to 
shake  himself  free,  and  vigilantly  guarded  by  the 
astute  official  who  had  so  long  been  the  master  of 
his  secrets  and  the  rigid  controller  of  his  finances, 
he  had  become  something  little  better  than  a  State 
prisoner,  exchanging  a  dull  period  of  residence  at 
Pimlico  for  one  even  duller  in  the  gloomy  seclusion 
of  Windsor.  Politics,  with  which  he  had  formerly 
loved  fitfully  to  dally,  had  ceased  to  be  a  distraction, 
while  his  ministers  had  become  positively  hateful 
to  him,  especially  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr. 
Peel.  The  Duke,  indeed,  seemed  determined  to 
avenge  himself  for  his  recent  ordeal  by  thwarting 
the  King  on  every  possible  occasion.  Even  an 
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almost  deferential  request  that  a  baronetcy  should  be 
conferred  on  Mr.  Nash,  of  Regent  Street  renown, 
was  curtly  refused  by  the  uncompromising  Premier, 
and  the  King  dared  not  even  promise  a  Red  Riband 
without  risking  an  imperious  countermand  from 
the  same  quarter.  The  "  snug  little  dinners  "  at 
which  he  had  until  recently  presided  with  much  of 
his  old  elan  and  fascination  were  now  discontinued, 
and  such  portion  of  the  twenty-four  hours  that  he 
did  not  pass  in  bed,  imbibing  cherry  brandy  and 
evolving  sumptuous  uniforms  for  his  Guards,  he 
would  spend  in  the  society  of  the  "  Lady  Steward," 
who  appears  to  have  allowed  him  a  monopoly  of 
the  conversation. 

Raikes  gives  a  curious  glimpse  of  the  way  he 
would  spend  his  morning  at  this  particular  period  : 
"His  tailor,  Wyattville'5  (an  architect  named  Wyatt, 
whose  surname  he  had  embellished  with  an  addi- 
tional syllable),  "  Chantrey,  and  somebody  else  in 
attendance,  and  the  King  in  bed  in  a  dirty  flannel 
waistcoat  and  cotton  night -cap.  A  servant 
announces  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  arrived, 
and  wishes  an  audience  in  an  adjoining  room.  His 
Majesty  gets  up,  puts  on  a  fine  silk  douillette  and 
velvet  cap,  and  goes  to  the  Duke,  and  after  the 
conference  is  ended  returns,  puts  on  the  dirty 
flannel  waistcoat  and  cotton  night-cap,  and  to  bed 
again.  He  generally  walks  about  in  his  room  all 
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the  morning  in  bare  legs."  Now  and  then  he 
would  consent  to  see  Madame  de  Lieven,  whose 
detestation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  supplied 
him  with  a  congenial  theme.  But  his  extreme 
corpulence  and  "  bloatedness  "  of  complexion  made 
him  reluctant  to  admit  any  visitors,  while  his 
morbid  dislike  to  being  seen  by  his  subjects  at  large 
had  converted  Windsor  Park  into  almost  as 
complete  a  solitude  as  a  Central  African  desert. 
Nor  did  the  scandal  of  the  town  provide  the  same 
resource  as  heretofore,  being  for  the  most  part 
devoted  to  the  voluptuous  adventures  of  the 
Protestant  champion,  his  royal  brother  of  Cumber- 
land, who,  after  undergoing  ignominious  expulsion 
from  Lady  Lyndhurst's  drawing-room  for  an  excess 
of  appreciative  ardour — an  incident  gloatingly 
paragraphed  by  the  press  chijfonniers — proceeded  to 
bestow  such  marked  attentions  on  his  comptroller's 
wife  as  to  goad  that  aggrieved  official  to  commit 
suicide.  These  accumulated  escapades  were 
apparently  a  little  too  pronounced  even  for  His 
Majesty's  extensive  tolerance,  and  the  Protestant 
champion  received  a  hint  that  if  he  stayed  in  the 
country  and  was  overtaken  by  popular  indignation 
he  must  expect  no  protection  from  his  sovereign 
brother.  The  estimation  in  which  he  was  generally 
held  at  this  period  is  significantly  evidenced  by  the 
action  of  the  Directors  of  Ancient  Music,  who 
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actually  abolished  their  long-established  ceremonial 
dinners  in  order  to  rid  themselves  of  His  Royal 
Highness's  distasteful  presence. 

At  length  the  fine  constitution  that  had  stood 
the  King  in  such  good  stead  on  many  critical 
occasions  began  to  lose  its  rallying  power,  and  the 
corps  of  body  physicians  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  end  was  only  a  matter  of  time.  His 
family,  to  whom  he  had  always  been  a  firm  and 
generous  friend,  were  unremitting  in  their  atten- 
tions, especially  his  destined  successor,  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  who  showed  a  genuine  concern  for  the 
dying  King  seldom  exhibited  by  an  heir  to  the 
throne.  The  nation  itself,  so  far  as  it  was  made 
cognisant  of  the  true  state  of  affairs,  accepted  the 
situation  with  complacent  apathy.  Although  he 
had  long  ceased  to  be  actually  unpopular,  he  had 
for  some  years  past  been  regarded  as  a  negligible 
quantity  whose  whims  and  extravagances  were 
viewed  with  a  certain  amount  of  good-humoured 
indulgence  by  reason  of  his  ill-health  and  the 
tendencies  he  occasionally  exhibited  to  his  father's 
terrible  malady.  The  public  feeling  apparently 
was  that  he  could  not  last  very  long,  and  that 
while  he  lived  it  would  be  ungracious  to  visit  his 
foibles  and  failings  too  severely.  He  was,  in  fact, 
treated  as  a  species  of  invalid  enfant  gate,  in  whom 
much  is  tolerated  that  in  a  healthy  child  would  be 
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sharply  censured  and  repressed.  One  restraining 
influence  was,  no  doubt,  his  genuine  good-nature, 
with  numerous  instances  of  which  the  public  had 
become  familiar.  Moreover,  whatever  his  short- 
comings, he  was  generally  regarded  with  more 
favour  than  his  heir,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who 
at  that  time  was  accounted  little  better  than  a 
seafaring  buffoon,  while  compared  to  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  he  stood  on  a  pedestal  of  decency 
and  decorum. 

As  the  end  drew  near  a  pathetic  incident  recalled 
to  him  the  one  period  of  his  life  in  which,  amid  all 
its  meretricious  sparkle  and  gaiety,  he  had  tasted 
of  true,  unsullied  happiness.  A  letter  was  delivered 
to  him,  addressed  in  a  well-known  hand,  which  he 
opened  with  agitation  and  read  eagerly.  It  ran  as 
follows  : — 
"  SIR, 

"  After  many  repeated  struggles  with  myself  from 
the  apprehension  of  appearing  troublesome  or 
intruding  upon  your  Majesty,  after  so  many  years 
of  continued  silence,  my  anxiety  respecting  your 
Majesty  has  got  the  better  of  my  scruples,  and  I 
trust  your  Majesty  will  believe  me  most  sincere 
when  I  assure  you  how  truly  I  have  grieved  to 
hear  of  your  sufferings.  From  the  late  account,  I 
trust  your  Majesty's  health  is  daily  improving,  and 
no  one  will  feel  more  rejoiced  than  I  to  learn  your 
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Majesty  is  restored  to  complete  convalescence,  which 
I  pray  to  God  you  may  enjoy,  accompanied  with 
every  degree  of  happiness  you  wish  for  or  desire. 

"  I  have  enclosed  this  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Halford, 
as  your  Majesty  must  be  aware  that  there  is  no 
person  about  you  through  whom  I  could  make  a 
communication  of  so  private  a  nature  attended  with 
a  perfect  conviction  of  its  never  being  divulged." 

This  letter  bore  the  signature  "  Maria  Fitz- 
herbert,"  the  being  whom  over  thirty  years  before, 
when  believing  himself  to  be  on  the  brink  of  death, 
he  had  described  as  "the  wife  of  my  heart  and 
soul,  .  .  .  my  real  and  true  wife,  and  who  is  dearer 
to  me,  even  millions  of  times  dearer  to  me,  than 
that  life  I  am  now  going  to  resign." 

Whether  the  feeling  that  prompted  those  poignant 
words  was  still  vivid  is  doubtful,  but  a  subsequent 
incident,  to  be  hereafter  narrated,  revealed  that  it 
had  never  wholly  died.  The  letter,  between  the 
formal  lines  of  which  the  dying  man  could  dimly 
trace  the  familiarly  fond  utterances  of  bygone  years, 
was  read  with  evident  emotion,  and  then  carefully 
placed  under  the  pillow.  What  became  of  it  was 
never  known.  It  was  never  answered,  and  probably 
Lady  Conyngham,  who  greatly  dreaded  a  revival 
of  the  former  attachment,  was  responsible  for  its 
disappearance.  But  even  if  the  King  had  been 
allowed  to  retain  it,  his  mind  had  become  incapable 
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of  any  but  fantastic  and  delirious  memories,  to 
which  fits  of  unconsciousness  rapidly  succeeded. 
At  length  the  Court  physicians  realised  that  it  was 
useless  any  longer  to  disguise  the  truth,  and  they 
openly  informed  the  King  that  the  end  was  only  a 
question  of  a  few  hours.  He  received  the 
announcement  with  an  expression  of  resignation, 
and  asked  for  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  a  former 
vicar  of  Brighton,  who  had  for  some  time  been  in 
attendance.  The  Bishop  administered  the  Sacra- 
ment, and  in  a  few  hours  all  was  over.  He  met 
the  end  at  all  events  in  no  craven  spirit.  "  My 
boy  ! " -—  a  favourite  apostrophe  to  his  intimates— 
"  My  boy  !  this  is  death  !  "  were  his  expiring  words, 
addressed  to  the  attendant  physician,  Sir  Wathen 
Waller. 

Thus  faded  out  from  the  brilliant  stage  on  which 
he  had  figured  so  resplendently  a  prince  who  has 
received  little  less  obloquy  at  the  hands  of  posterity 
than  Nero  or  Tiberius.  One  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  English  satirists,  when  posing  as  a 
historian,  chose  to  depict  him  in  a  fashion  which, 
however  piquant,  can  only  be  described  as 
malignantly  false.  His  high  distinction,  his  varied 
accomplishments,  his  personal  fascination,  his 
intellectual  endowments,  and,  above  all,  his  genuine 
kindliness  of  feeling  were  wilfully  ignored  by  Mr. 
Thackeray,  who,  plunging  his  pen  into  the  bitterest 
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gall,  summed  him  up  in  a  sentence  which  is  as 
creditable  to  his  literary  talents  as  it  is  dishonouring 
to  his  sense  of  justice  : — 

"  I  look  through  all  his  life,  and  recognise  but  a 
bow  and  a  grin  ;  I  try  to  take  him  to  pieces,  and 
find  silk  stockings,  padding,  stays,  a  coat  with  frogs 
and  a  fur  collar,  a  star  and  a  blue  ribbon,  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  prodigiously  scented,  one  of  Truefitt's 
best  nutty  brown  wigs  reeking  with  oil,  a  set  of 
teeth  and  a  huge  black  stock,  under-waistcoats, 
more  under-waistcoats,  and  then  nothing.  I  know 
of  no  sentiment  he  ever  distinctly  uttered. 
Documents  are  published  in  his  name,  but  people 
wrote  them  ;  private  letters,  but  people  spelt  them. 
He  put  a  great  '  George  P.'  or  '  George  R.'  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  and  fancied  he  had  written  the 
paper  ;  some  bookseller's  clerk,  some  poor  author, 
some  man,  did  the  work,  saw  to  the  spelling,  cleared 
up  the  slovenly  sentences,  and  gave  the  lax, 
maudlin  slipslop  a  sort  of  consistency." 

Thus  Mr.  Thackeray,  who  did  not  know  the 
King.  Let  us  turn  to  the  estimate  of  a  man  of 
even  greater  distinction  in  the  world  of  letters, 
who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  him.  "  I 
trouble  you  with  this  intrusion,"  writes  Sir 
Walter  Scott  to  Sir  William  Knighton,  "  to  express 
my  deep  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  a  Sovereign  whose 
gentle  and  generous  disposition  and  singular  kind 
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manner  and  captivating  conversation  rendered  him 
the  darling  of  private  society." 

Another  refuting  witness  is  Jekyll,  the  cynical 
wit  and  society  flaneur •,  who  was  as  little  given  to 
emotional  utterances  as  George  Selwyn  or  his 
Grace  of  Queensberry.  "  When  I  think,"  he  writes, 
"  of  the  friendship  and  familiarity  of  forty-six  years, 
I  remember  what  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  his  dying 
benefactor  :  '  Those  eyes  are  closing  for  ever  which 
during  a  long  life  were  never  turned  upon  me  but 
with  benevolence.' ' 

But  perhaps  the  best  evidence  of  George  the 
Fourth's  goodness  of  heart,  combined,  moreover, 
with  true  delicacy  of  feeling,  is  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  written  by  him  to  Sir  William 
Knighton  in  January,  1826  : — 

"  A  little  charitable  impulse  induces  me  to  desire 
you  to  inquire  into  the  distressed  circumstances  of 
poor  old  O'Keefe,  now  ninety  years  of  age  and 
stone-blind,  whom  I  knew  a  little  of  formerly,  having 
occasionally  met  him  at  parties,  to  my  juvenile 
recreation  and  hilarity  at  which  he  then  contributed 
not  a  little.  Should  you  really  find  him  so  low  in 
the  world  and  so  divested  of  all  comfort  as  he  is 
represented  to  be,  then  I  do  conceive  that  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  your  offering  him  from  me 
such  immediate  relief  or  such  a  moderate  annual 
stipend  as  will  enable  him  to  close  his  hitherto  busy 
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life  in  comfort,  at  any  rate  free  from  want  and 
beggary,  which  I  greatly  fear  at  present  is  but  too 
truly  his  actual  condition  and  situation.  Perhaps 
on  many  accounts  and  reasons,  which  I  am  sure  I 
need  not  mention  to  you,  this  had  best  be  effectuated 
by  an  immediate  application  through  you  to  our 
lively  little  friend  George  Colman,  whose  good 
heart  will,  I  am  certain,  lead  him  to  give  us  all  the 
assistance  he  can,  especially  as  it  is  for  the  preser- 
vation of  one  of  his  oldest  invalid  brothers  and 
worshippers  of  the  Thespian  muse." 

But  George  the  Fourth's  good  feeling  was  not 
merely  founded  on  impulse.  There  probably  existed 
no  more  troublesome  or  distasteful  royal  function 
than  that  of  going  through  the  Recorder's  report  of 
the  prisoners  under  sentence.  But  the  King  made 
it  an  inflexible  rule  to  consider  every  case  with  the 
most  conscientious  care,  always  favouring  a  merci- 
ful course  when  such  was  in  any  way  practicable. 
His  munificence  to  charities  was  equally  steadfast, 
and  it  may  be  fairly  claimed  for  him  that  his  dona- 
tions and  subscriptions  were  on  a  far  more  liberal 
scale  than  any  reached  either  by  his  predecessors  or 
those  who  succeeded  him. 

As  for  Mr.  Thackeray's  disparagement  of  his 
intellectual  attainments,  there  is  abundant  contem- 
porary evidence,  including  that  of  such  authorities 
as  Sir  Walter  Scott,  John  Wilson  Croker,  and  Dr. 
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Burney,  which  goes  to  prove  that  he  was  not  only 
a  clever  conversationalist,  a  brilliant  raconteur,  and 
an  elegant  letter-writer,  but  a  by  no  means 
contemptible  scholar.  Of  all  men  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  on  every  ground  unlikely  to 
estimate  him  with  undue  partiality.  As  we  have 
seen,  his  relations  with  the  King  during  his  Premier- 
ship were  a  source  of  the  keenest  mortification. 
Yet,  in  summing  up  his  character  after  his  death, 
the  Duke  pronounced  him  to  be  "  the  most  singular 
compound  of  good  and  bad  qualities  that  he  had 
ever  encountered  in  any  man,  the  good,  however, 
preponderating."  This  judgment,  coming  from  such 
a  quarter,  is  surely  more  worthy  of  acceptation  than 
that  so  recklessly  pronounced  by  Mr.  Thackeray. 

That  George  the  Fourth  was  a  good  man  or  a 
great  monarch  it  would  be  idle  to  pretend,  but 
he  was  assuredly  far  from  being  the  pitiful  scoundrel 
and  effete  ignoramus  depicted  by  the  great  satirist 
and  other  less  eminent  writers.  Both  in  public  and 
in  private  life  he  had  manifest  failings,  but  they 
were  partially  redeemed  by  qualities  in  which  many 
a  better  man  and  worthier  Sovereign  has  been 
deficient.  Had  he  possessed  a  strength  of  character 
and  a  firmness  of  principle  commensurate  with  his 
generosity  of  impulse  and  kindliness  of  heart,  his 
reputation  with  posterity  would  be  very  different. 
As  it  is,  malignity  and  ignorance  have  condemned 
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him  to  share  the  pillory  with  the  very  vilest  of  royal 
malefactors. 

On  his  death-bed  the  King  gave  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  whom  he  had  appointed  his  executor 
two  or  three  years  previously,  solemn  instructions 
to  prevent  any  article  whatever  from  being  removed 
from  his  corpse,  and  to  arrange  for  his  burial  in  the 
night-robe  in  which  he  should  die.  The  Duke 
undertook  that  these  directions  should  be  obeyed, 
and  he  punctiliously  observed  them.  After  the 
King's  death,  when  alone  with  the  corpse,  the  Duke 
perceived  a  much-worn  black  ribbon  hanging  from 
his  neck  to  which  was  attached  a  small  pendant. 
Overpowered  by  curiosity,  as  he  afterwards  con- 
fessed, he  examined  the  pendant,  and  found  that  it 
was  a  diminutive  locket  containing  a  miniature  of 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert.  The  locket  was  left  undisturbed, 
and  the  King  was  buried  with  it  resting  on  his 
heart. 

Thus  did  he  secure  fulfilment  of  perhaps  the 
most  pathetic  clause  in  the  remarkable  will  of 
January,  1796,  already  referred  to,  the  full  text  of 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.  The  clause  ran 
as  follows : 

"I  desire  that  I  may  be  buried  with  as  little 
pomp  as  possible,  and  that  my  constant  companion, 
the  picture  of  my  beloved  wife,  my  Maria  Fitzherbert, 
may  be  interred  with  me,  suspended  round  my  neck 
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by  a  ribbon  as  I  used  to  wear  it  when  I  lived,  and 
placed  right  upon  my  heart" 

Fickle  and  fleeting  in  his  other  affections,  to  this, 
the  supreme  passion  of  his  life,  he  at  least  was 
constant ;  and  the  knowledge  of  that  constancy  did 
much  to  console  the  woman  who  had  ever  truly 
loved  him  and  endured  so  greatly  for  his  sake. 
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"  This  is  my  last  will  and  testament,  written  in 
my  own  hand  and  executed  by  me,  signed  and  sealed 
this  Wth  day  of  January  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1796.  George  P."  (Seal.) 

"  By  this  my  last  will  and  testament  I  now 
bequeath,  give,  and  settle  at  my  death  all  my  worldly 
property  of  every  description,  denomination,  and 
sort,  personal  and  other,  to  my  Maria  Fitzherbert, 
my  wife,  the  wife  of  my  heart  and  soul.  Although 
by  the  law  of  the  country  she  could  not  avail  her- 
self publicly  of  that  name,  still  such  she  is  in  the  eyes 
of  Heaven,  was,  is,  and  ever  will  be  such  in  mine, 
and  for  the  truth  of  which  assertion  I  appeal  to  that 
gracious  God  whom  I  have  here  invoked  to  witness 
this  my  last  disposition  of  my  property,  together 
with  such  explanations  and  declarations  as  are 
necessary  for  me  to  make  to  enable  me  to  quit  this 
life  with  a  clear  conscience  and  even  without  a  sigh, 
except  at  the  thought  of  leaving  her  (and  perhaps, 
too,  without  first  receiving  the  blessing  of  her  for- 
giveness) who  is  my  real  and  true  wife,  and  who  is 
dearer  to  me,  even  millions  of  times  dearer  to  me, 
than  that  life  I  am  now  going  to  resign. 

"  As  much  has  been  said  in  the  world  relative  to 
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our  separation,  I  take  it  upon  myself  now  thus  to 
declare  that  she  (my  Maria  Fitzherbert)  has  been 
most  infamously  traduced  ;  that  her  person,  her 
heart,  her  mind,  are  and  ever  have  been  from  the 
first  moment  I  knew  her  down  to  the  present 
moment  as  spotless,  as  untarnished,  as  perfectly 
pure,  as  anything  can  be  that  is  human  and  mortal. 

"  Had  it  not  been  for  the  most  infamous  and 
basest  of  calumnies,  my  too  credulous  and  suscep- 
tible heart,  which  knew  no  other  feeling  in  life  but 
for  her,  could  never  have  been  brought  even  for  a 
single  instance  to  harbour  a  thought  of  separating 
from  such  worth  ;  nor  was  such  a  suspicion  (oA, 
my  God,  as  Thou  well  knowest]  voluntarily  sought 
by  me.  But  as  entering  farther  upon  this  point 
would  involve  others  whom  I  pray  Heaven  to 
forgive,  and  lead  to  more  than  I  am  now  able  to 
write,  I  shall  bury  this  in  oblivion. 

"As  to  her,  I  must  in  justice  to  myself  so  far 
say,  I  am  most  confident  that  had  not  similar  vile, 
base,  and  scandalous  wretches  calumniated  me  to 
her  and  represented  me  in  lights  and  in  a  manner 
I  here  aver  I  have  never  deserved,  she  never  could 
or  would  have  persevered  with  such  apparent  cruelty 
and  obduracy  so  foreign  to  the  generous  feelings  of 
her  soul  in  rejecting  for  so  great  a  length  of  time 
every  explanation,  every  submission,  every  step  my 
tortured  heart  frequently  tried,  and  was  most  ready 
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and  anxious  to  make,  and  which  finally  drove  me  to 
despair. 

"  I  now,  therefore,  George  Augustus  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  etc.,  etc.,  do 
by  this  my  last  will  and  testament  will  and  bequeath 
after  my  death  all  my  estates,  all  my  property,  all  my 
personalities  of  whatever  kind  or  sort,  to  my  Maria 
Fitzherbert,  who  is  my  wife  in  the  eyes  of  God,  and 
who  is  and  ever  will  be  such  in  mine. 

"  I  desire  to  mention  Miss  Pigot,  who  has  been 
so  uniformly  kind  and  attentive  in  her  conduct  to 
my  Maria  Fitzherbert  as  well  as  to  me  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  that  we  must  not  both  of  us  feel 
most  tenderly  for  her.  I  consequently  did  all  that 
was  in  my  power  whilst  I  enjoyed  life  for  her  by 
settling  five  hundred  pounds  annually  on  her  during 
the  natural  course  of  my  life.  I  therefore  do  not 
doubt  that  my  Maria  Fitzherbert  will  try  to  make 
her  easy  and  comfortable  unless  she  should  first, 
through  the  interest  of  my  family  who  are  all 
acquainted  with  Miss  Pigot  and  with  my  regard  for 
her,  procure  her  a  comfortable  maintenance  for  the 
rest  of  her  life  as  one  of  the  housekeepers  in  one  of 
the  royal  palaces,  and  which  will  place  her  in  an 
easy  and  respectable  independence  for  the  rest  of 
her  days. 

"My  friend  the  Earl  of  Moira,  whom  I  have 
ever  most  affectionately  loved,  will,  I  trust,  not 
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object,  as  the  last  testimony  of  his  tried  and  long- 
experienced  regard,  to  the  being  my  executor,  and 
to  the  seeing  of  this  my  will  most  scrupulously 
adhered  to.  And  that  he  together  with  Admiral 
Payne  will  guard  and  protect  during  their  lives,  for 
the  sake  of  their  departed  friend,  my  beloved  and 
adored  Maria  Fitzherbert,  my  wife,  in  short  my 
second  self. 

"  Having  now,  I  trust,  made  all  the  restitution 
that  is  in  my  power  to  this  most  excellent  woman, 
there  only  remains  for  me  to  hope  that  when  she  is 
made  acquainted  with  this  entire  and  free  disposition 
of  my  property  to  her,  of  this  my  candid  avowal, 
and  of  the  just  tribute  I  have  paid  to  her  merit, 
she  will  no  longer  withhold  her  forgiveness  from 
me,  accompanying  it  with  her  blessing.  I  assure 
her,  as  I  now  do,  that  I  shall  die  blessing  her,  my 
only  true  and  real  wife,  with  my  parting  breath, 
and  praying  the  almighty  and  most  merciful  Being 
to  whom  in  this  paper  I  have  opened  the  innermost 
recesses  of  my  heart  and  of  my  soul  to  bless,  protect, 
and  guard  her  through  this  life,  looking  forward  to 
the  moment  when  our  souls  in  a  better  world  may 
again  be  united  nevermore  to  part. 

"  I  desire  that  I  may  be  buried  with  as  little 
pomp  as  possible,  and  that  my  constant  companion, 
the  picture  of  my  beloved  wife,  my  Maria  Fitzherbert, 
may  be  interred  with  me,  suspended  round  my  neck 
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by  a  ribbon  as  I  used  to  wear  it  when  I  lived,  and 
placed  right  upon  my  heart.  I  likewise  wish  and 
desire  of  my  adored  Maria  Fitzherbert  that  when- 
ever she  quits  this  life  and  is  interred,  my  coffin 
should  be  taken  up  and  placed  next  to  her  wherever 
she  is  to  be  buried  ;  and,  if  she  has  no  objection, 
that  the  two  inward  sides  of  the  two  coffins  should 
be  taken  out  and  the  coffins  should  then  be 
soldered  together  as  the  late  King's  and  Queen's 
were.  It  is  therefore  my  wish  to  be  buried  not 
in  my  family  vault,  but  anywhere  as  privately 
as  possible,  in  order  that  my  ashes  may  repose  in 
quiet  until  they  are  placed  next  to  hers  or  united 
with  hers. 

"  Having  thus  closed  the  scene  of  a  life  full  of 
trouble  and  misery,  I  have  now  only  to  bid  a  last 
farewell  to  her  who  whilst  she  and  I  were  one  did 
constitute  the  sole  and  only  happiness  of  that  life 
I  am  now  going  to  resign.  None  have  I  enjoyed 
since  we  separated,  and  none  could  I  ever  expect  to 
enjoy  under  any  circumstances  whatever  unless  we 
were  once  more  to  be  united. 

"  To  her  therefore,  my  Maria,  my  wife,  my  life, 
my  soul,  do  I  bid  my  last  adieu. 

"  Written  and  signed  by  me  with  my  own  hand, 

"  GEORGE  P. 

"  Carlton  House,  January  10,  1796." 
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The    following    codicil    was    added    two    days 
later : — 

"  In  looking  over  the  foregoing  sheets  I  perceive 
I  have  omitted  a  circumstance  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  my  peace  and  quiet :  that  is  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  year,  or  quite  at  the  end  of 
the  preceding  year,  in  consequence  of  an  application 
from  me  to  the  King,  through  Lord  Loughborough, 
that  His  Majesty  would  be  so  gracious  in  case  of 
my  death  before  my  Maria  Fitzherbert  as  to  be 
pleased  to  continue  the  settlement  that  I  had  some 
years  before  made  upon  her  of  three  thousand 
pounds  annually  during  the  natural  term  of  my 
life,  the  Chancellor,  by  the  gracious  command  of 
the  King,  wrote  to  me  in  consequence  that  His 
Majesty  did  not  think  such  an  event  likely  to 
happen,  but  in  case  it  should  do  so  that  he  would 
be  answerable  for  it,  which  claims  my  warmest 
acknowledgments,  nor  am  I  acquainted  with 
language  sufficiently  energetic  to  express  half  what 
I  feel  to  the  King  for  this  instance  of  his  paternal 
and  gracious  goodness  and  consideration  ;  if  I  did, 
I  should  endeavour  to  express,  though  faintly,  the 
gratefulness  of  my  heart.  My  mind,  therefore,  is 
quite  at  rest  on  this  circumstance,  as  I  place 
the  fullest  and  most  complete  reliance  and  faith 
in  this  the  King's  most  kind  and  gracious  promise. 
Lord  Loughborough's  own  letter  (of  which  I 
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received  a  copy  written  in  Miss  Pigot's  hand  which 
will  be  found  amongst  my  papers)  I  gave  to  Miss 
Pigot  to  deliver  to  my  Maria  Fitzherbert  which  I 
entertain  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  she  did.  In 
which  event  it  is  in  the  possession  of  my  Maria 
Fitzherbert.  But  supposing  that  she,  Miss  Pigot, 
may  not  have  done  so,  or  that  it  may  not  have  been 
in  her  power  to  do  so,  then  it  must  be  in  hers.  This 
was  a  circumstance  which  escaped  my  memory  and 
was  of  such  serious  import  and  of  so  essential  a 
nature  to  my  feelings  that  I  should  have  deemed 
myself  guilty  of  the  most  unpardonable  and  scan- 
dalous neglect,  if  upon  the  revision  of  all  I  have 
here  written  I  had  omitted  it,  especially  as  it  tells 
so  much  for  the  honour  and  is  for  the  interest  of  all 
parties.  It  also  testifies  to  what  I  owe  in  gratitude 
(and  which  I  trust  my  heart  has  never  in  any 
instance  been  deficient  in)  to  the  King  as  my 
father. 

"  GEORGE  P."     (Seal.) 
"  Carlton  House,  January  12,  1796. 

"  The  whole  of  this  paper  is  written,  signed  and 
sealed  by  my  own  hand,  so  help  me  God  ! 

"  GEORGE  P." 

The  above  will  and  codicil  were  given  to  Mrs. 

Fitzherbert  by  the  Prince  in  1799  ;  they  remained 

thenceforth    in    a    sealed    packet  first     in    Mrs. 
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Fitzherbert's  possession,  then  at  Coutts's  Bank  until 
1905,  when  the  packet  was  placed  in  the  private 
archives  at  Windsor.  The  documents  were  made 
public  during  the  same  year  in  Mr.  W.  H.  Wilkins' 
volume,  entitled  "  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  and  George  the 
Fourth." 
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tion, 144,  145,  146,  147;  148, 
153,  he  conciliates  the  Court 
through  "  boudoir  "  influences, 
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CANNING,  GEORGE — cont. 
154, 155, 156, 157, 160, 161, 162, 
his  relations  with  Knighton, 
163,  168,  his  spirited  attitude 
to  foreign  Courts,  169, 170, 171, 
172,  173,  his  interview  with 
Knighton,  174,  175,  176,  177, 
178, 179, 180,  181,  182,  restores 
England's  prestige  on  the  Con- 
tinent, 183,  his  friendship  with 
Lord  Liverpool,  229,  230,  his 
position  at  Lord  Liverpool's 
retirement,  231,  unfavourably 
regarded  by  his  colleagues,  232, 
233,  his  interview  with  the  King 
as  to  the  Premiership,  234, 
235,  236,  charged  to  form  an 
administration,  237,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  astonishing 
inquiry,  238,  his  letter  to  the 
Duke,  239,  240,  unfairly  treated 
by  him,  241,  242,  243,  his 
difficulties  in  forming  a  Govern- 
ment, 244,  245,  246,  the  Duke's 
grievances  against  him,  247, 

249,  his   relations   with    Peel, 

250,  251,   252,    253,   254,  255, 
their  correspondence  on  Peel's 
refusal  to  serve  under  him,  256, 
257,   258,   259,  260,  261;  262, 
263,  264,  his  junction  with  the 
Whig  "moderates,"   265,   266, 
his   relations  with   Brougham, 

267,  his    ministry    described, 

268,  269,   270,   271,   272,  273, 

275,  attacked  by   Lord  Grey, 

276,  278,  his  broken  health  and 
fatal     illness,     279,     280,    his 
character,  281  ;   282,  283,  289, 
292,  293,  his  view  of  the  Duke 
of     Wellington's     conduct     in 
1827,  295  ;   296,   302,   308,  his 
revival   of    the   post    of    Lord 
High  Admiral,  311;    316,  333, 
338  (see   also    under    GEORGE 
THE  FOURTH,   DUKE   OF  WEL- 
LINGTON,    and     SIR     EGBERT 
PEEL). 

Canning,   Mrs.,   wife    of    George 
Canning,  262,  266. 


Canning,  Mrs.,  mother  of  George 
Canning,  81,  233. 

Canning,  Stratford  (Viscount 
Stratford  de  Eedcliffe),  280. 

Canterbury,  Archbishop  of, 
Howley,  149. 

Canterbury,  Archbishop  of, 
Sumner,  159  (see  also  BISHOP 
OF  CHESTER). 

Caroline,  Queen,  formerly  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  her  personality 
and  vagaries,  20,  21,  22,  her 
return  to  England,  23,  24,  25, 
26,  her  principal  supporters,  34, 
35,  36,  37,  38,  39,  40,  41,42,43, 
44,  45,  her  friendship  with 
Canning,  46,  her  trial,  48,  49, 
her  aspect  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  50,  description  of  the 
prosecuting  counsel,  51,  52,  53, 
54,  55,  56 ;  57,  58,  59,  60,  her 
triumph,  61,  62;  63,  64,  65, 
her  subsequent  conduct,  68, 69, 
repulsed  at  the  coronation,  70, 
her  death  and  funeral,  71,  72, 
her  guilt,  75,  her  spurious 
martyrdom,  76,  77;  100,  101, 
the  "Book,"  103,  104,  105; 
106, 143,  202  (see  also  PRINCESS 
OF  WALES  and  under  GEORGE 
THE  FOURTH). 

Castlemaine,  Lady,  149. 

Castlereagh,  Viscount  (see  also 
MARQUIS  OF  LONDONDERRY),  73, 
83,  98, 106,  his  reputation  with 
posterity,  113, 114,  his  distaste- 
ful task  in  Ireland,  115,  116, 
his  failure  at  the  War  Office, 
117,  his  relations  with  Canning 
and  consequent  duel,  118,  119, 
120,  121,  122,  his  career  as 
Foreign  Secretary,  123,  124, 
his  character  as  a  statesman, 
125,  his  courage,  126,  127,  the 
circumstances  leading  to  his 
death,  128,  129,  130,  131,  132, 
133;  134,  135,  143,  144,  181, 
183,  230  (see  also  under  GEORGB 
CANNING). 

Chantrey,  Sir  Francis,  343. 
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Charles  the  First,  13. 

Charles  the  Second,  342. 

Charlotte,  Queen,  her  unpopu- 
larity, 13,  her  harshness  to  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  14  ;  16,  202, 
203,  her  hostility  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  208,  216,  217,  219, 
220,  221 ;  226. 

Charlotte,  Princess,  14,  her  cha- 
racter, 15,  her  penchant  for  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  58,  her 
outburst  against  Lord  Eldon, 
102,  her  escape  from  Warwick 
House,  103,  allegations  concern- 
ing her  death,  201. 

Chatham,  first  Earl  of,  183. 

Chatham,  second  Earl  of,  117, 
118. 

Chester,  Bishop  of  (see  SUMNER, 
ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY). 

Chichester,  Bishop  of,  348. 

Chiffinch,  William,  198. 

Churchill,  Lord  Randolph,  305. 

Clarence,  Duke  of,  his  liaison 
with  Mrs.  MacMahon,  192, 193, 
his  overtures  to  Mrs.  Jordan, 
194,  his  escapades  as  Lord 
High  Admiral,  311,  312,  313, 
314,  315,  316  ;  345,  846. 

Clarke,  Mrs.  Mary  Anne,  16,  her 
footboy  receives  commission  in 
army,  191 ;  199,  her  relations 
with  the  Duke  of  York,  222, 
223,  224,  225  ;  227. 

Cobbett,  WiUiam,  6,  275,  286,  290. 

Cochrane,  Lord,  35. 

Cockburn,  Sir  George,  312, 313, 314 

Colman,  George,  351. 

Conyngham,  Marchioness,  her 
origin,  148,  149,  150 ;  152,  her 
ascendency,  153,  her  tendresse 
for  Lord  Ponsonby,  154,  155, 
156,  her  patronage  of  Mr. 
Sumner,  157,  158,  159,  160,  her 
jewels  charged  to  the  public 
accounts,  204,  her  prejudice 
against  Brighton,  341,  retains 
her  paramount  influence,  342, 
343,  her  attitude  to  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert,  347. 


Conyngham,  Marquis,  149. 

Conyngham,  Lord  Francis,  154, 
165. 

Copley,  John  Singleton,  his  pro- 
fessional position  and  character, 
52,  53,  54  ;  55,  57,  serves  under 
Canning,  268,  270  (see  also 
LORD  LYNDHURST). 

Cornwallis,  Marquis,  2. 

Cottenham,  Earl  of,  289. 

Coutts'  Bank,  168,  (Appendix) 
362. 

Cowper,  Countess,  161. 

Creevey,  Thomas,  277. 

Croft,  Sir  Richard,  Princess 
Charlotte's  accoucheur,  his 
suicide,  201,  202,  203. 

Croker,  John  Wilson,  129. 

Cumberland,  Ernest  Augustus, 
Duke  of,  his  sinister  reputation, 
319,  320,  his  violent  bigotry, 
327,  330,  rebuffed  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  331,  insults 
Lady  Lyndhurst,  344  ;  345,  346. 

Cumberland,  Henry  Frederick, 
Duke  of,  his  evil  influence  over 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  27. 


D'AuBiGNE's  CLUB,  210. 

Denison,  Joseph,  father  of  Lady 
Conyngham,  148,  149. 

Denman,  Thomas,  afterwards 
Lord,  his  personality  and 
character,  38,  39,  40  ;  51,  his 
attack  on  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
at  Queen  Caroline's  trial,  58, 
his  unfortunate  peroration,  60  ; 
67,  143. 

Derby,  Earl  of,  53,  301  (see  also 
EDWARD  STANLEY). 

Devonshire,  Duke  of,  his  connec- 
tion with  a  "  changeling " 
romance,  58 ;  178,  Lord  Cham- 
berlain in  Canning's  Govern- 
ment, 266 ;  277,  279. 

Disraeli,  Benjamin,  his  definition 
of  Lord  Liverpool,  78,  96,  his 
unworthv  attacks  on  Peel,  250, 
263. 
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Dudley,  Earl  of,  description  01 
him.  268, 269, 270;  his  irresolute- 
ness  as  co  resigning,  806.  307, 
80S-  809  :  olO  \see  also  JOHN 
WILLIAM  WARD). 

Duncan,  Admiral.  107. 

EDEN,  William,  116. 

Eldon,  Earl  of,  43,  52,  at  Queen 
Caroline's  trial,  56,  57,  his 
origin,  98.  his  judicial  and 
political  qualities,  99,  his 
attitude  to  the  King  when 
Prince  and  Regent,  100,  101, 
102,  his  former  relations  with 
the  Queen,  103,  104,  105,  his 
tactics  against  mob  attack,  106, 
107,  his  repressive  policy,  108, 

109,  his  character  and  career, 

110,  111,  112,  113, his  antipathy 
to  Canning,  231,  Peel's  letter  to 
him,  251,  252,  253,  his  life  when 
in  retirement,  302,  303. 

Eldon,  Countess  of,  101,  109,  303. 

Ellenborough,  Lord,  103. 

Elliot,  Sir  Gilbert,  his  account  of 
Colonel  Lennox's  affront  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  208,  209,  210, 
211,  and  of  their  duel,  213. 

Ellis,  Charles,  Canning's 
"  second  "  in  the  Castlereagh 
duel,  120,  121,  122  (see  also 
LORD  SEAFORD). 

Encombe,  Viscount,  303. 

Erskine,  Lord,  63,  266. 

Esterhazy,  Prince,  Austrian  am- 
bassador, 170,  172,  177,  179. 

FALMOUTH,  Viscount,  335. 

Fitzgerald,  Vesey,  321. 

Fitzherbert,  Mrs.,  her  relations 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  29, 
30,  31,  32;  51,  her  pathetic 
letter  to  George  the  Fourth 
during  his  last  illness,  346,  847, 
the  King's  impassioned  descrip- 
tion of  her  in  his  will,  353,  354, 
(Appendix)  355,  356,  357,  358, 
359,  360,  361,  362. 


Fitzpatrick,  Colonel,  his  epigram 

on  Canning,  92,  278. 
Ford,    Sir   Richard,    husband    of 

Mrs.  Jordan,  194,  195. 
Ford,      Mrs.,      otherwise     Mrs. 

Jordan,  194. 
Fox,  Charles  James,  5,  his  lack  of 

principle,  9;  10,  82,  91,  279. 
Fox,  Henry,  first  Lord  Holland, 

father  of    Charles  James  Fox, 

his  corruption,  115. 
Francis,  Sir  Philip,  his  disavowal 

of    the    anonymous    letter    to 

Canning,  140. 
Fry,  Elizabeth,  153. 

GEORGE  THE  FIRST,  76. 

George  the  Second,  32,  111. 

George  the  Third,  his  charac- 
teristics as  a  ruler,  1,  2,  3,  his 
treatment  by  the  Whigs,  4,  5, 
his  attempts  to  influence  Mr. 
Justice  Yates  and  Charles 
Yorke,  6,  7,  8  ;  10,  his  effective 
retorts  to  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland and  Dr.  Willis,  11, 
12,  his  character,  13,  condition 
of  England  at  his  death,  17, 
his  responsibility  for  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  marriage,  21,  22  ; 
26,  27,  28,  33,  56,  76,  his  liking 
for  Eldon,  99;  100,  114, 
Canning's  tribute  to  him,  173  ; 
196,  his  affection  for  the  Duke 
of  York,  207;  215,  216,  217, 
218,  219,  220,  221,  274,  his 
attitude  to  Emancipation  con- 
trasted with  that  of  George  the 
Fourth,  317,  318. 

George  the  Fourth,  his  conduct 
during  his  father's  first  illness, 
9,  his  attitude  at  the  Princess 
Charlotte's  death,  14,  his  Court 
when  Regent,  16,  his  accession, 
18,  implacability  towards 
Brummell,  19,  his  hatred  of  his 
wife,  20,  his  dismay  at  her 
return  to  England,  23,  deter- 
mines to  bring  her  to  trial,  25, 
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GEORGE  THE  FOURTH—  cont. 
his  character  and  bringing  up, 
26,      27,      his      liaison     with 
"Perdita"    Robinson,    28,  his 
relations  with  Mrs.Fitzherbert, 
29,  30,  31,  his  amiability,  32, 
33,  his  resentment  at  Denman's 
quotation,  40 ;   45,   refuses  to 
accept    Canning's    resignation 
before   the   Queen's   trial,   46; 
50,  56,  58,  his  employment  of 
Leach,  63,  64,  66,  67  ;  68,  69, 
74,    77,    99,  his   detestation  of 
Eldon  when  Prince  of  Wales, 
100,    101,    his    intimacy  with 
him   when   Eegent,    102;  103, 
unsuccessfully       advocates 
Eldon's  readmission  to  office, 
110,  his  antipathy  to  Canning, 
143,  144,  his  repugnance  to  re- 
admitting   Canning    to    office, 
145,    146,    147,    his    relations 
with  Lady  Hertford,  150,  151, 
152,    153,    his    relentment    to 
Canning,    154,    his  jealousy  of 
Lord  Ponsonby,  155,  156,  157, 
his  patronage  of  Mr.  Sumner, 
158,    159,    his    intimacy  with 
Madame  de  Lieven,  161,  162, 
his   employment  of  Knighton, 
163,  164,  165,  his  affection  for 
him,  167,  Knighton 's  influence 
with   him,    168,    169 ;  170,  his 
unconstitutional        interviews 
with  foreign  ambassadors,  172, 
173  ;  174,  175,  his  fear  of  war 
owing  to  the  recognition  of  the 
South  American   States,    176, 
his   "Cottage"    parties,    177; 
178,  Knighton's  description  of 
him,  179 ;  180,  his  strong  feel- 
ing on  the  Catholic  question, 
181 ;  182,  Canning's  successful 
management   of  him,  183,  his 
myrmidons,  184  to  195,  appoints 
MacMahon  to   be  his  private 
secretary,  196, 197,  MacMahon's 
pernicious  influence,  198  ;  199, 
his  patronage    of    Bloomfield, 
200,  201,  203,  his  quarrel  with 


him.  204,  205  :  207,  insulted  by 
Colonel  Lennox,  208,  his  atti- 
tude  in   connection   with    the 
Duke  of  York's  duel,  214,  215, 
216,    217,  218,    219,  220,  221, 
reinstates  the  Duke  of  York  as 
commander-in-chief,    225,    his 
drinking     excesses     with     the 
Duke  of  York,  226,  his  appre- 
ciation   of    Canning,    234,  his 
interviews  with   him  on  Lord 
Liverpool's     retirement,     235, 
236,    appoints    Canning  to   be 
Prime  Minister,  237  ;  238,  239, 
240,   his    support  of  Canning, 
244  ;  245,  246,  urges  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  to  withdraw  his 
resignation  of  the  commander  - 
ship-in-chief,    247,    248;    252, 
254,  257,   his   dislike  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  270,  his  feud  with 
Lord  Grey,  276,  277,  his  em- 
barrassing position  at  Canning's 
death,    282,    his     high-handed 
appointment  of  Herries  to  the 
Exchequer,     283,     refuses     to 
cancel  it,  284,  285,   his  anger 
at    being     opposed    by     Lord 
Goderich,    286,     gets    rid     of 
Lord  Goderich,  287,  288,  sends 
for  Duke  of  Wellington,  292, 
294,      suggests      Eldon's      re- 
admission  to  the  Cabinet,  302, 
his  partiality  for  Lord  Dudley, 
307,  his  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Lord  High  Admiral,  311,  312, 
313,  314,  315,  his  uncompromis- 
ing declaration  against  Emanci- 
pation, 317,  318,  his  subjection 
to   the   Duke   of  Cumberland, 
319,  his  scathing  description  of 
him,    320,    his    reluctance    to 
sanction     Emancipation,    325, 
327,  328,  his  dread  of  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  330,  gives  his 
consent   to  the  Emancipation 
Act,  331,  his  attitude  respect- 
ing   it  entitled  to    sympathy, 
332,  333 ;  334,  his  failing  health, 
341,  ceases  to  visit  Brighton, 
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GEORGE  THE  FOURTH — cont. 
342,  his  monotonous  life  and 
indolent  habits,  343,  his  grow- 
ing love  of  seclusion,  344,  the 
"beginning  of  the  end,''  345, 
his  last  illness,  346,  his  emotion 
on  receiving  Mrs.  Fitzherbert's 
letter,  347,  his  death,  348,  un- 
fairly denounced  by  Thackeray, 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  apprecia- 
tion, 349,  Jekyll's  tribute,  350, 
his  good  qualities,  351,  his 
accomplishments,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  opinion  of  him, 

352,  his  pathetic  mention    of 
Mrs.    Fitzherbert   in   his   will, 

353,  354,     text    of    his    will, 
(Appendix)  355  to  361  (see  also 
PRINCE  OF  WALES). 

Germain,  Lord  George,  his  corre- 
spondence with  George  the 
Third  on  the  York  Town  capitu- 
lation, 2,  3. 

Gifford,  Eobert,  afterwards  Lord, 
51,  52,  53. 

Gillray,  James,  150. 

Goderich,  Viscount,  his  earlier 
career,  273,  274,  275,  becomes 
Prime  Minister,  283,  284,  285, 
his  effeteness  and  resignation, 
286,  287,  288,  289,  his  fiasco  as 
Premier  and  subsequent  career, 
289,  290,  291,  292  ;  294,  310 
(see  also  EARL  OF  RIPON  and 
FREDERICK  JOHN  ROBINSON). 

Graham,  Sir  James,  339,  340. 

Grant,  Charles,  310. 

Grantham,  Lord,  273. 

Granville,  Earl,  82,  83. 

Granville,  Countess,  161. 

Grattan,  Henry,  262,  338. 

Grenville,  Lord,  94. 

Grey,  Earl,  34,  57,  61,  141,  his 
antipathy  to  Canning,  275,  his 
early  dissipations,  276,  his 
hostility  to  George  the  Fourth, 
277,  his  violent  attack  on 
Canning,  278 ;  332. 

Gyffbrd,  De  (see  BROUGHTON  and 
HOBHOUSE). 


HALFORD,  Sir  Henry,  347. 

Hardinge,  Sir  Henry,  334. 

Hastings,  Marquis  of  (see  EARL 
OF  MOIRA  and  LORD  RAWDON). 

Hawkesbury,  Lord  (see  FIRST 
EARL  OF  LIVERPOOL). 

Hawkesbury,  Lord  (see  SECOND 
EARL  OF  LIVERPOOL). 

Hayter,  Sir  George,  57. 

Hazard,  Captain,  192. 

Headfort,  Marquis  of,  151  and 
note. 

Hereford,  Dean  of,  4. 

Herries,  John  Charles,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  the  Gode- 
rich Ministry,  284,  285,286,287. 

Hertford,  Marquis  of  (see  LORD 
YARMOUTH). 

Hertford,  Marchioness  of,  150, 
151,  152,  153. 

Hobhouse,  John  Cam,  140,  141, 
142  (see  also  BROUGHTON  and 
GYFFORD). 

Holland,  Dr.,  71. 

Holland,  Lord,  286,  287. 

Home,  Sir  Everard,  121. 

Hood,  Lord,  70,  71. 

Hood,  Lady,  70,  71. 

Hunt,  Leigh,  150. 

Hunt,  "  Orator,"  140. 

Huskisson,  William,  245, 270, 272, 
273, 283,  287,  304,  305,  306,307, 
308,  309,  310,  311  (see  also 
under  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON). 

JEFFREYS,  Chief  Justice,  320. 
Jekyll,  Joseph,  65,  288,  350. 
Jenkinson,  Charles  (see  also  FIRST 

EARL  OF  LIVERPOOL  and  LORD 

HAWKESBURY). 
Jenkinson,    Robert    Banks     (see 

SECOND    EARL    OF    LIVERPOOL 

and  LORD  HAWKESBURY). 
Jersey,  Countess  of,  161. 
Johnson,  Dr.,  350. 
Jordan,  Mrs.,  194  (see  also  MRS. 

FORD). 


KENT,  Duke  of,  45. 
Kissane,  Mrs.,  188, 
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Knighton,  Sir  William,  George 
the  Fourth's  chief  confidant, 
163,  164,  165,  166,  167,  168, 
169,  173,  174,  175,  176,  177, 
178,  179,  180,  181,  182,  184, 
264,  283,  295,  342,  349,  350 
(see  also  under  GEORGE  THE 
FOURTH). 

LAMB,  William,  266,  300,  301, 
308,  309  (see  also  VISCOUNT 
MELBOURNE). 

Lansdowne,  Marquis  of,  265, 266, 
276,  286  (see  also  LORD  HENRY 
PETTY). 

Leach,  Vice-Chancellor,  63,  64, 
65,  66,  67. 

Leigh,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  91. 

Lennox,  Lady  Sarah,  299. 

Lenox,  Colonel  (or  Lennox),  207, 
208,  209,  210,  211,  212,  213, 
214,  215,  216,  217,  218,  219,  220 
(see  also  under  DUKE  OF  YORK). 

Leopold,  Prince,  15. 

Leveson,  Lord  Granville  (see 
EARL  GRANVILLE). 

Lieven,  Count,  169,  170,  172. 

Lieven,  Countess,  160,  161,  162, 
177,  344. 

Liverpool,  first  Earl  of,  78,  79, 
80,  81  (see  also  LORD  HAWKES- 
BURY  and  CHARLES  JENKINSON). 

Liverpool,  second  Earl  of,  61,  66, 
73,  78,  79,  80,  his  early  friend- 
ship with  Canning,  81 ;  83  (note), 
86  (note),  88,  91,  his-  character 
and  career,  93,  94,  95,  96,  97 ; 
98,  123,  144,  146,  157,  158,  his 
strictness  as  to  the  King's 
accounts,  204,  close  of  his 
Premiership,  229, 230 ;  235,  243, 
252,  253,  254,  255,  258,  259, 260, 
261,  272, 273,  277,  283,  289,  292, 
294,  301,  304  (see  also  LORD 
HAWKESBURY  and  ROBERT 
BANKS  JENKINSON). 

Llandaff,  Bishop  of,  214. 

Londonderry,  Marquis  of  (see 
VISCOUNT  CASTLEREAGH). 

Londonderry,  Marchioness  of,  131. 


Lonsdale,  Earl  of,  87. 

Loughborough,  Lord,  111,  (Ap- 
pendix) 360  (see  also  WEDDER- 
BURN). 

Louis  the  Sixteenth,  111. 

Lushington,  Dr.,  43,  44. 

Lyndhurst,  Lord  (see  COPLEY). 

Lyndhurst,  Lady,  344. 

Lyndon,  Barry,  198. 

MACMAHON,  Sir  John,  163,  164, 
his  origin  and  antecedents,  184, 
185,  186,  187,  188,  189,  190, 
191,  192,  introduced  to  the 
Eegent,  193,  his  discreditable 
services,  194,  195,  196,  197, 
198,  199,  200,  his  last  days, 
205  (see  also  under  GEORGE 
THE  FOURTH). 

MacMahon,  John,  186. 

Maintenon,  Madame  de,  152. 

Malmesbury,  Earl  of,  21,  22. 

Maltzahn,  Baron,  170,  172. 

Mansfield,  Earl  of,  43. 

Marrable,  Thomas,  199,  200. 

Martineau,  Harriet,  125. 

Mary,  Princess,  109. 

Massey,  Eev.  Mr.,  151. 

Melbourne,  Viscount  (see  WILLIAM 
LAMB). 

Metternich,  Prince,  173,  175,  177. 

Moira,  Earl  of,  191,  193,  (Appen- 
dix) 357,  358  (see,  also  MARQUIS 
OF  HASTINGS  "  and  LORD 
EAWDON). 

Moore,  Sir  John,  12,  324. 

Moore,  Thomas,  19,  150,  151. 

More,  Hannah,  153. 

Mountcharles,  Earl  of,  158. 

Murray,  Lady  Augusta,  42. 

NAPOLEON,  1,  73. 
Nash,  John,  343. 
North,  Lord,  2. 
Northumberland,  Duke  of,  11. 
Northumberland,  Duke  of,  Irish 
Viceroy,  327. 


O'CoNNELL,  Daniel,  321,  322,  323, 
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Ogden,  136. 

Orde,  Thomas,  84  (and  note). 
Orleans,  "  Egalite,"  319. 
Osnaburgh,  Bishop  of,  206,  227 
(see  also  DUKE  OF  YORK). 


PALMERSTON,  Viscount,  disciple 
of  Canning,  68,  169  ;  232,  245, 
disliked  by  George  the  Fourth, 
270,  his  early  career,  271,  272, 
273,  his  position  at  Canning's 
death,  283  ;  289,  291,  301,  his 
views  and  action  on  Huskis- 
son's  resignation,  305,  306,  307, 
308,  309,  his  distrust  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  310,  311, 
his  opinion  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  320,  his  graphic 
description  of  the  Clare  elec- 
tion, 321,  322,  323,  324,  his 
account  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  relations  with 
Lord  Anglesey,  326. 

Parke,  James,  54,  55,  56  (see  also 
LORD  WENSLEYDALE). 

Parnell,  Sir  Henry,  323. 

Peel,  Robert,  74,  78,  his  attitude 
to  Canning,  231,  stands  aloof 
from  him  on  Lord  Liverpool's 
retirement,  233,  his  interview 
with  George  the  Fourth,  236, 
237;  244,  245,  slandered  by 
Disraeli,  249,  250,  explains  his 
refusal  to  serve  under  Canning, 
251  to  255  and  258  to  261,  his 
generous  allusion  to  Canning, 
262,  263,  Canning's  high 
opinion  of  him,  264  ;  290,  295, 
301,  304,  306,  favours  Eman- 
cipation, 325,  326,  327,  328, 
329,  338,  tribute  to  him  by  Sir 
James  Graham,  339,  disliked 
by  George  the  Fourth,  342. 

Perceval,  Spencer,  86  (note),  104, 
105,  271,  296. 

Petty,  Lord  Henry  (see  MARQUIS 
OF  LANSDOWNE). 

Pigot,  Miss,  (Appendix)  357. 

"  Pindar,  Peter,"  10. 


Pitt,  William,  his  support  of 
George  the  Third,  10,  13 ;  79, 
his  first  interview  with  Canning, 
83  (and  note),  84,  85,  86  (and 
note),  87,  88,  89,  90,  91,  his 
patronage  of  Canning,  92,  93, 
94,  114,  115,  117,  232,  274, 
280,  281,  334  (see  also  under 
GEORGE  CANNING). 

Place,  Francis,  6. 

Plunket,  Lord,  262,  338. 

Portland,  Duke  of,  Prime 
Minister,  86  (note),  117,  118, 
119. 

Portland,  Duke  of,  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  266. 

Prince  of  Wales  (see  GEORGE  THE 
FOURTH). 

Princess  of  Wales  (see  QUEEN 
CAROLINE). 

QUEENSBERRY,  Duke  of,  350. 
Queroualle,  Louise  de,  149. 

BAFFLES,  Moll,  297,  300. 
Eamsay,  Norman,  242. 
Ranelagh,  Viscount,  274. 
Rawdon,  Lord  (see  EARL  OF  MOIRA 

and  MARQUIS  OF  HASTINGS). 
Restelli,  59. 
Rigby,  Richard,  115. 
Ripon,    Earl    of    (see    VISCOUNT 

GODERICH). 
Robinson,   Frederick    John    (see 

VISCOUNT  GODERICH). 
Robinson,    Mrs.,  "Perdita,"  27, 

28. 

Rogers,  Samuel,  269. 
Romilly,  Sir  Samuel,  76,  109. 
Rose,  George,  86  (note). 
Russell,  Lord  John,  4. 

ST.  LEGER,  Colonel,  210,  211. 
St.  Paul's,  Dean  of  (see  CHARLES 

RICHARD  SUMNER). 
Sandwich,  Earl  of,  65. 
Scarlett,  James,  37,  38,  266,  300 

(see  also  LORD  ABINGER). 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  281,  349,  350, 

351. 
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Seaford,  Lord  (see  ELLIS). 
Selwyn,  George,  350. 
Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  16,  17. 
Sheridan,  R.  B.,  90,  91,  94,  138, 

226. 
Sidmouth,  Viscount,  72,  73,  74, 

98,  110,  124,  135,  231  (see  also 

ADDINGTON). 
Smith,  Sir  Sidney,  45. 
Smollett,  Tobias,  184,  187,  191. 
Spencer,   Lord  Henry,   89    (and 

note). 
Stanley,   Edward   (see  EARL   OF 

DERBY). 

Stowell,  Lord,  111. 
Strachan,  Sir  Richard,  118. 
Sturges,      W.       (see      STURGES 

BOURNE). 
Sumner,    Charles   Richard,    157, 

158,  159,  160  (see  also  BISHOP 

OF  WINCHESTER). 
Sumner,  John  Bird  (see  BISHOP 

OF  CHESTER   and  ARCHBISHOP 

OF  CANTERBURY). 
Sussex,  Duke  of,  42. 
Swift,  Theophilus,  215. 

TALLEYRAND,  Prince  de  (seeBisnop 

OF  AUTUN),  327. 
Taylor,  Sir  Herbert,  196. 
Tenterden,  Lord,  41,  52. 
Thackeray,  W.  M.,  348,  349,  351, 

352. 

Thistlewood,  Arthur,  98. 
Thurlow,  Lord,  37. 
Tierney,  George,  120,  266. 
Tindal,  Nicholas,  42,  43. 
Trench,  Frederick,  115,  116  (see 

also  LORD  ASHTOWN). 
Truro,  Lord  (see  THOMAS  WILDE). 
Tyrwhitt,  Sir  Thomas,  50. 

VANSITTART,   Nicholas,    135  (see 

also  LORD  BEXLEY). 
Victoria,  Queen,  3,  4,  111,  301. 

WALLACE,    Thomas,     afterwards 

Lord,  88  (note). 
Waller,  Sir  Wathen,  348. 


Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  114. 

Ward,  John  William  (see  EARL 
OF  DUDLEY). 

Webster  Wedderburn,  Lady 
Frances,  299. 

Wedderburn,  Alexander,  116  (see 
also  LORD  LOUGHBOROUGH). 

Wellesley,  Marquis,  163,  286,287, 
296,  297,  298,  299,  300. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  his  opinion 
of  Queen  Caroline,  77,  his  com- 
pliment to  Eldon,  107 ;  110, 
111,  on  Lord  Londonderry's 
suicide,  130,  131,  urges 
Canning's  readmission  to  office, 
145,  146 ;  179,  225,  231,  heads 
the  ultra-Tories,  233,  refuses 
to  form  a  Government,  236, 
237,  ungenerous  behaviour  to 
Canning,  238,  239,  240,  241, 
242,  243,  244,  resigns  command 
of  the  army,  246,  247,  248,249; 
255,  resumes  command,  287, 
sent  for  by  the  King  on  Lord 
Goderich's  resignation,  288 ; 
292,  293,  accepts  Premiership, 
294,  his  inconsistency  in  so 
doing,  295,  296,  contrasted 
with  Lord  Wellesley,  297,  298, 
his  "  attachments,"  299,  300, 
composition  of  his  ministry, 
301,  302,  his  difference  with 
Huskisson,  304,  305,  306,  307, 
308,  309,  310,  his  difficulties 
with  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  311, 
313,  314,  315,  prepares  to  con- 
cede Emancipation,  320,  321, 
his  change  of  front,  324,  325, 
his  relations  with  Lord  Angle- 
sey, 326,  327,  his  inflexible 
attitude  to  the  King,  328, 
defies  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
330,  831,  332,  333,  334,  his 
duel  with  Lord  Winchelsea, 
335,  336,  337,  his  political 
system,  338  ;  342,  343,  344,  his 
opinion  of  George  the  Fourth, 
352, 353  (see  also  under  GEORGE 
THE  FOURTH). 

Wellington,  Duchess  of,  298. 
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Wensleydale,  Lord  (see  PARKB). 
Whitbread,  Samuel,  196. 
Wilberforce,  William,  149. 
Wilde,.  Thomas,   40,  41,  42  (see 

also  LORD  TKURO). 
Wilkes,  John.  65. 
Wilkins,  W.  H.  (Appendix)  362. 
Williams.  John,  afterwards  Mr. 

Justice-  42,  43. 
Wilson.  Menriette,  44,  155. 
Winchelsea,    Earl   of,    212,    213, 

215,  216,  217,  218,   334,  335, 

336.  337  (see  also  under  DUKE 

or  WELLINGTON  and  DUKE  OF 

YORK). 
Winchester.      Bishop      of      (see 

CHARLES  BICHARD  SUMNER). 
Wood,  Alderman,  34,  44,  45,  71. 


Worsley,  Sir  Kichard,  91  (note). 
Wynford,  Lord  (see  W.  D.  BEST). 


YARMOUTH,  Lord,  afterwards 
Marquis  of  Hertford,  121,  122, 
150,  151,  152,  318. 

Yates,  Mr.  Justice,  6,  7. 

York,  Duke  of,  becomes  "  Protes- 
tant champion,"  206,  duel  with 
Colonel  Lennox,  207  to  221,  a 
failure  in  the  field,  221,  the 
Mary  Anne  Clarke  scandal, 
222,  223,  224,  225,  reforms  the 
War  Office,  225,  his  excessive 
conviviality,  226,  his  popularity, 
227,  228. 

Yorke,  Charles,  7,  8. 
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EXTRACTS    FROM  REVIEWS 

Morning  Post* — "  Fuller  of  truth  and  judgment,  in  a  word  of  just  learning, 
and  more  packed  with  real  fact,  than  any  other  book  of  the  period 
which  has  appeared  for  many  years." 

Westminster  Gazette. — **  They  aoound  in  good  stories,  the  salt  of  such 
writing,  and  present  some  vivacious  pictures  of  English  society 
under  the  Regency.  .  .  .  We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  so 
engaging  a  portrait  of  the  younger  Pitt  before.  .  .  .  Well  worth 
reading  and  keeping  for  reference." 

Evening  Standard  and  St.  James's  Gazette. — "Every  page  is  interesting. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Toynbee  recalls  excellent  stories — stories  so  good  and 
characteristic  of  their  object  as  never  to  grow  hackneyed.  He  writes 
well,  and  he  writes  tersely.  His  book  is  unpretentious,  but  we  can 
strongly  recommend  it." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "  Picturesque  and  engaging.  The  portraits  are  repro- 
ductions of  authentic  paintings." 

Outlook. — "  Full  of  the  essence  of  biography  and  selected  and  charac- 
teristic anecdotes." 

Literary  World. — "The  sketches  of  the  Regent's  Government,  of  the 
Opposition,  and  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  private  life  are  excellent,  and  display  a 
wide  knowledge." 


Globe.—^  A  delightful  picture  of  Mr.  Pitt's  private  life,  which  entirely 
disproves  the  popular  conception  as  to  the  great  minister's  cold  and 
forbidding  personality." 

Scotsman. — "Brief,  well  informed,  well  written,  and  pointed  in  their 
estimates  of  notable  characters." 

Glasgow  Herald. — "True  history,  in  a  certain  view,  has  to  be  studied  in 
detail  in  such  books  as  this  of  Mr.  Toynbee." 

Western  Morning  News. — "  There  is  a  brilliant  little  memoir  of  Sir  John 
Moore,  also  excellent  character  studies  of  Brougham  and  Melbourne, 
written  evidently  by  no  ignorant  hand." 

Military  Mail — "  Admirably  illustrated  by  portraits  of  eminent  men  of 
the  epoch.  That  of  Sir  John  Moore  is  a  fit  accompaniment  to  a 
delightful  memoir  of  '  A  Nineteenth  Century  Bayard.'  " 

United  Service  Magazine. — "  Mr.  Toynbee  writes  delightfully  and  instruc- 
tively. He  passes  in  review  all  the  principal  characters  of  the  Regency, 
and  deals  with  each  of  them  with  evident  knowledge  and  praiseworthy 
impartiality.  The  eloquent  panegyric  of  Sir  John  Moore  is  pleasant 
reading  for  all  except  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Frere — if  there  are  indeed 
any  such." 

Academy. — "  Mr.  Toynbee's  vignettes,  besides  being  good  likenesses,  are 
cleverly  drawn,  and  miss  nothing  by  being  what  they  are,  and  not 

portraits  d"1  apparat ." 

Regiment. — "A  most  readable  series  of  studies,  political  and  social,  which 
contains  some  excellent  portraits." 

Irish  Times. — "  Mr.  Toynbee's  *  Vignettes  of  the  Regency  '  will  be  gladly 
welcomed." 

Nation. — "  Mr.  Toynbee  seems  to  know  his  period  well,  and  his  slight, 
though  pleasant  and  lively,  essays  make  agreeable  reading." 

Liverpool  Courier. — "  Mr.  Toynbee  knows  his  period  too  well  to  be  misled 
by  the  professions  of  this  diarist  or  of  that  historian.  He  writes  with 
a  complete  absence  of  party  predilection  and  with  a  general  sympathy 
born  of  much  intercourse  with  men  as  well  as  books." 
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